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Ir is a bright day in August. For over four 
hours the column has been on the march, and 
now comes the signal to halt for the noon rest. 
Quickly each major faces around and calls his 
battalion to ‘‘attention.” Each captain, lieutenant 
and file-closer springs forward to his proper place; 
men straighten up and cease lowering their heads. 
Then the bugle sounds one long, welcome note 
—‘‘Halt.”. The guns come down from the 
‘‘shoulder” to the “carry,” not together, for 
some are slower than others; but still, very nearly 
all at the same time. “Fours—Right,” ‘‘ March.” 
‘‘Guide—Left.” ‘‘ Battalion— Halt!” The com- 
mands ring out loud and clear, one after another, 
and are heard above the din and rumbling of the 
wagons in the rear. To one side of the road, on 
the green grass, and in the shade of the trees, 
the long lines are drawn up and dressed, and 
then the arms are stacked and the orders given 
to ‘‘ Break ranks.” One man from each company 
is told off to guard the stacks. Off come the long 
blanket-rolls and haversacks; they are thrown 
on the ground; the cartridge boxes are hung over 
the bayonet of each owner's gun. _In couples, in 
threes and fours, and finally in dozens and entire 
Sain, companies, they rush off to the little brook 

meandering through the grounds, and but a few 
rods off. In five minutes entire battalions have disappeared, except a few groups of 
officers and the sentinels in charge of the stacks; and even these latter follow, with 
longing glances, their companions back in the brushwood. A confused mumbling 
sound of satisfaction comes from that direction. Stretching way to the rear, out 
of sight, beyond the bend of the road, the wagon train is drawn up on either side, 
leaving a passage-way in the middle of the road. The drivers, with leather buck- 
ets, iron buckets, wooden buckets, in fact all sorts of buckets, hasten to the stream 
to slake their own thirst first, and then filling their buckets, that of their animals. 
These latter all understand the meaning of the halt, and, like good campaigners that 
they are, take every advantage of it for their own benefit. Some try to crop the 
bunches of dry, dusty grass on the roadside, and others, stretching their necks, 
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nibble at the leaves and small branches of 
the trees. Still others, craning their heads 
towards the stream, call anxiously and 
impatiently to their drivers to hasten back 
with full buckets. On the banks of the 
stream, what a scene! Both sides are 
lined with tired and thirsty soldiers. Some 
are stretched out flat on their bellies, and 
with mouths pressed close to the water’s 
surface drink as though they could never 
get enough. Some fill their canteens, and 
others, who have satisfied their thirst, 
move away back to the stacks to get their 
lunch from their haversacks. They go off 
swinging their canteens, turning back now 
and then to crack some joke or exchange 
small talk with soldiers of other companies. 
Over on the other side of the stream is a 
group that have taken off shoes and socks 
and are busy bathing feet and hands and 
face. One man has stepped on a slippery 
stone and fallen full length in the water, 
and raised a shout of laughter from those 
around. Some are swearing and grumb- 
ling at these, telling them to go further 
down the stream to bathe their feet. The 
teamsters fill their buckets, and, returning 
to the animals, give them each a sip, and 
then go back to the stream for more. At 
the end of ten minutes the banks are nearly 
deserted, and the men, grouped in twos, 
threes, dozens, etc., are busy opening 


haversacks and eating lunch. No coffee 
at noon; nothing but bread or hard tack 
and cold meat. Hereis one company pro- 
vided with canned corned beef and bread, 
while another has cold boiled salt pork, 
and over there is one with only hard tack. 
Yet all are satisfied. 

Back under the dense shade are groups 
of officers. There is one group of four or 
five field officers, and they have quite a 
feast. The orderly has spread a white 
cloth on the green grass and taken out 
from the lunch basket potted meats and 
preserves, bread and sandwiches, and 
several bottles of wine. Close by is a 
group of old, grizzled veterans, who con- 
tent themselves on sandwiches and 
whiskey from a large jug; and off to the 
right is the white-haired old general with 
his.aides. His lunch is as simple as any 
private’s. It is high noon, a clear, beau- 
tiful day, but not one breath of air stirring 
the branches or leaves of the trees. The 
dust on the road is a glaring white, and 
the heat is so great that you can see it 
move up and down, radiating and scin- 
tillating in all directions. The mules and 
horses are reeking with sweat, and there, 
near a group of officers, is a poor dog, 
panting wildly with extended tongue, as 
he looks wistfully from face to face for the 
few crumbs that are occasionally thrown 
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him. The trees and grass on the road- 
side are covered with dust. Everyone is 
hot and tired, and the noon lunch has 
made them allso sleepy. Another change! 
The talking and conversation has settled 
into a low murmur, only broken now and 
then by the laugh of some one gone to the 
brook to bathe. Most every one is asleep. 
Look at this group, what strange positions 
they take; their blouses are off, and the 
blue flannel shirts opened at the front 
reveal the black streamers of their man- 
hood’s strength. One has his head on 
another’s stomach. Another fellow evi- 
dently has a bad dream, for just now he 
straightened out one leg spasmodically 
and struck a companion on the head with 
his foot. A mumbled oath or two is all, 
and they are both asleep again. Look at 
that poor boy alone under the big tree. 
He seems so young and weak for this 
kind of work, yet he is the pride of his 
company. Over there is a big fellow try- 
ing to settle down in some easy position 
at the expense of a comrade. And now 
arises, lightly at first, but rapidlyincreasing 
in volume, a variety of sounds; it is worse 
than a swamp full of frogs on a damp 
summer's night. But it indicates most 
surely that Nature’s sweet restorer is bless- 
ing all with reviving, healthful sleep. 
Even most of the officers have succumbed, 
and are asleep. <A few are half awake; 
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but when they finish their pipes, they, too, 
will roll over and follow the example of 
their companions. Here is one poor fel- 
low quite mad, because, notwithstanding 
the handkerchief over his face, a busy, 
impertinent fly contrives to crawl under 
and light on his nose. The animals, also, 
are half asleep. Their eyes are closed, 
and the only indication about them of life 
is the lazy sweep of the tail, the quiver’ of 
the flesh, or the spasmodic jerking of the 
ears to drive away the troublesome flies. 
So letthem be. For an hour-and-a-half all 
is ‘still and silent, except the chorus of 
snores and the slow, lazy tramp of the 
sentinel. Suddenly a bugle sounds out, a 
number awake with a start, and mules and 
horses open their eyes. Another blast; 
one fellow in that group yonder wakes so 
quickly that he has disarranged a half- 
dozen resting near him. They immediately 
open fire with their mouth-pieces on him. 
Sergeants are busy waking up others. Offi- 
cers rise, yawn, stretch themselves, and 
then deliberately buckle on their swords. 
Here is one man so sound asleep that a 
sergeant kicks him. ‘‘Gitup. Didn’t ye 
hear the call? D’ye want to sleep here 
till the joodgmint day?” 

Then a scrambling for blouses, and 
haversacks, rolls, and cartridge-boxes. 
Another blast of the bugle, and the ranks 
are formed, 
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THE NOONDAY HALT OF THE WAGON TRAIN. 
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THE STREAM AT THE NOONDAY HALT. 


What a change in five minutes! The 
general and staff are in the saddle; now 
the stacks are broken; then the commands 
ring out, and once again the column takes 
up its long, wearisome march. It is two 
o clock, and though the heat is intense, 
the rest has refreshed them, and they start 
off gaily. 

They march on the side of the road to 
avoid as much as possible the terrible dust 
and glare. That old sergeant has lighted 
his pipe, another man smokes a cigarette. 
Here is one with a poor cigar. Pretty 
nearly all have their blouses open at the 
neck, and theshirt collars openalso. Look 
at that stout officer, his sword belt is on 
so loosely that it hangs down below his 
left hip. Several officers are walking 
together, some are chatting, others smok- 
ing their favorite short briar-wood pipes. 
In the company of the rear, you can hear 
the shouts raised by the wit of the regi- 
ment, as he tells some story or cracks a 
good-natured joke at the expense of one 
of his comrades. In the company ahead, 
they have struck up a song. A strong, 


though somewhat cracked tenor voice 
sings on a high key a plaintive melody 
which relates how Private King left his 
wife and a dozen young Kings, to fight for 
his country, and in his absence a knave 
came along and stole his wife, but left the 
children. After singing each verse of the 
air, the entire company join in the chorus. 
Soon the road turns: there are no trees to 
shade them now, and what grass there is, 
is dusty and burnt up. The heat becomes 
overpowering and the dust suffocating. 
Was there ever such a day as this? The 
leaves in the forage caps are taken out 
and wet with water from the canteen. 
Oh, if we would only come across a brook, 
or even a puddle. The column begins to 
spread out and straggle, and the dust is 
fearful—it gets into the eyes, the ears, the 
nostrils, the mouth, everywhere. The 
blue uniforms become gray. The perspi- 
ration rolling off the brows and cheeks 
leaves great streaks where it courses 
through the layers on the face. You can 
hardly breathe. The songs die out, and 
the jokes are stopped. Pipes are taken 
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from the mouths and put in the pockets. 
Back in the wagon column the white 
canvas has turned gray, and the poor 
animals indicate in a passive, dumb way, 
that they too suffer. The wagons string 
out, until the wagon-master, galloping 
along, orders in a hoarse, choked voice, 
the drivers to close up, and keep closed. 

‘‘Be saving of your water, men,” said 
a captain; ‘‘for the more you drink, the 
thirstier you get.” 

‘* Here, lootinent,” said a man ‘‘will you 
have a drink?” 

‘«Thank you,” replied the officer, as he 
gratefully puts the canteen to his lips 
and takes a good long pull at it. 

**Close up! Close up!” as they spread 
out more and more. Oh, for the sight of 
a little green on the road! Why did we 
come this way when over there to the right 
we can see trees and green grass? 

‘‘Keep up, men; we'llsoon have a halt.” 
Another turn in the road, and we come to 
the top ofa knoll. Ah, there way off to 
the south-east are the spires and chimneys 
of a little town. That must be where we 
are going to camp for the night. A hum 
of satisfaction runs down the column. It 
is brought to a short rest, and then on 
again. All march more alertly now, for 


all are in a hurry to get to the village and 
gointo camp. But the horrible dust and 
heat soon brings back the old desperate 
It is 


feeling, and the village is so far off. 
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almost five o’clock, and yet we are not 
nearly there. Are they going to march us all 
night? But look, who is that galloping up 
the road in a cloud of dust? It is the 
quartermaster and his orderly. He halts 
and salutes the general and reports some- 
thing tohim. The latter nods his head. 
‘‘Hurra! It’s all right, then,” and away 
goes the quartermaster again. He has 
been ahead to select a camp for the night, 
and now he goes on to make arrangements 
for fuel and water, for this is not an 
enemy’s country weare marching through. 
Another turn of the road, and look, the 
villageiscloseby. Theasentonis sounded. 
Officers spring to their places, guns are 
shifted properly on the shoulders, ranks 
close up, then the band strikes up and 
every one marches more erect andsteadier, 
trying to look hisbest. The eyes glisten, 
and are turned slyly from one side to the 
other to look at the village maidens and 
women who came out of their houses to 
see the soldiers. The first sets of fours 
of one of the companies are straggling 
somewhat, and a young officer, with fun 
in his eye, looks straight at a group of 
young women on the roadside, and yells 
out, ‘‘Close up in front.” The girls, not 
certain as to whether he is speaking to 
them or to his men, giggle and titter and 
finally run into the house near by. The 
soldiersareallgrinning. ‘‘Pay attention,” 
the young martinet commands them, his 
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own face as serious as a tomb-stone. 

They hush up immediately. What a relief 
this is after the terrible road. The streets 

are wide, no dust; the people rush out of 
their houses, and make many comments 
on the soldiers. Here is the village com- 
mon. What! not going tostop here? Well 

then, that is because we are going to camp 

outside. There is a beautiful spot, over 
there by that stream. Why, thatis just the 

place. Well, what fun we'll have to-night 
with the villagegirls! No? Halt? How 

is this? The music stopped? Route step 

again? Do they think we are made of 
iron, or do they wish to kill us with 

so much marching? And so the column 

again struggles on, and all settle down 

into a resigned apathy. 

At the end of another half hour, just 
before the sun sets, the head of the column 
enters a large clearing to the left. Itis a 
hillrising gently from the road, and at one 
side there is a stream of water, quite deep, 
though not very clear. But there are no 
trees about. Whata place for a camp— 
no shade, no fuel, and three miles from 
the village; yet all are grateful for the 
halt. As each company marches up to its 
piace assigned it by a staff officer, it comes 
to a halt, stacks arms, and then off come 
rolls, haversacks, cartridge-boxes and 
blouses. The wagons come up, and in a 
moment the tents are off and the wagons 
driven away tothepark. Fifteen minutes 
more, what a change! Long lines of white 
tents cover the field. At the top of the 
knoll the orderlies and a detail of men are 
putting up the headquarter tents. Half 
way down are the field officers’ tents, and 
at the foot of the hill are rows of company 
officers’ tents. At right angles to these 
latter are the tents of their respective 
companies. 

To the left of the camp, the wagons are 
drawn up in alarge park, and the teamsters 
are busy unhitching and unharnessing. 
The mules have not ceased to bray the 
instant they turned into the field, for they 
know it is camp. Look at them there, 
rolling over and over as though they 
would never get enough. There goes a 
large detail of men with the quartermaster. 
They enter the next field.. In it stands a 
huge, rambling, wooden barn. Near by, 


seated on a fence, is the man who, till ten 
minutes ago, was its owner ; but not now, 
for Uncle Sam has bought it for fire-wood. 
In ten minutes it is down, and men are 
carrying wood to each camp-fire ; on the 
side towards the stream trenches are dug 
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and little fires built in them. Over the 
fires the camp-kettles are hung, and soon 
the appetizing odor of coffee is recognized 
by all. The day 1s done and all are pre- 
paring for thenight. The weary march is 
forgotten, it is a thing of the past, and gay 
snatches of song are heard from every part 
of the camp. All are happy now. 


II. 


THE CAMP AT NIGHT. 


The camp at night is one of the most 
beautiful and impressive pictures one can 
find in any phase of human life. It is 
eight o'clock and.the sun has been down 
a half hour. The warm, damp air moves 
just enough to give one a delicious sensa- 
tion in breathing, while at the same time 
it cools the brow. It is so spicy and 
balmy, and brings us such fragrant mes- 
sages and reminders of the far-away 
homes! Itcauses the tent sides and flaps 
to sway gently back and forth, and blows 
the flame and smoke of the camp-fire 
about the circle surrounding it. From the 
top of a neighboring hill,.the camp pre- 
sents the appearance of a great city. 
There are myriads of lights, some sta- 
tionary, some moving, some small and 
bright, and others glaring and large. Let 
us go over there; it is but a few steps. 
Hey! what does he want? Oh, he is a 
sentinel, and it is his business to see who 
comes in or goes outofcamp. See, there 
are many of them; they are on all sides of 
the camp, and they are ever watchful and 
vigilant. It is not ‘‘ taps” yet, so we can 
cross over, and go inside. Here is the 
camp-fire of the first company. It is in 
the center of the company street and is 
made of timbers of the old barn. Soldiers 
are sitting or lying around it, in all posi- 
tions, and very indifferent as to the amount 
and style of clothing they wear. Most of 
them are smoking, some chewing, all 
talking, laughing, and joking, and telling 
stories. We pass up the sireet and glance 
inside the tents. The blankets and straw 
are on the ground. That is the bed for 
the night, and in that little space seven 
feet by seven—three, four, perhaps five 
soldiers will sleep. Here one man is 
writing a letter, perhaps, to his wife, or 
maybe his sweetheart, more likely his 
parents. The candle is stuck in the neck 
of a bottle, or on a small piece of board, 
and is held there by its own grease melted 
around the bottom of it. In the next tent 
we find a soldier stretched out on his 
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blankets. His head is raised, and resting 
on his knapsack; he is reading an ap- 
parently well-thumbed novel ; heis smok- 
ing also, and is content and happy. This 
next is the first sergeant’s tent. See, that 
is he; and that other one there so busy is 
the company clerk. They are making up 
reports and records for to-day, and details 
for to-morrow. 

Back of the company streets are the 
kitchens. Let us look atone. A trench 
four feet long, a foot wide and deep, and 
full of burning coals ; an upright iron bar 
at each end of the trench, and another’bar 
resting horizontally on these two. From 
the latter are suspended two iron kettles ; 


one of them contains meat—salt pork. It. 


is being boiled for the morrow’s lunch. 
There are two more kettles near by — 
one is for coffee and the other for a stew. 
The corporal there is in charge of this 
kitchen, and he is superintending those 
three men who are cutting up the meat 
and potatoes for the stew in the morning. 
Primitive cooking, but healthy and suf- 
ficient. 

Look off there, to that side—what is it? 
It looks like the side-show to a circus. It 
is in reality but one of the sutlers. Across 


the back of a couple of chairs, and near 


his wagon, is laid a wide plank. It is his 
counter. ‘Perhaps it rests on a couple of 
beer-kegs. On it is a heterogeneous as- 
sortment of articles, dear to the soldier’s 
heart, stomach and purse—canned sar- 
dines, canned meats of all kinds, canned 
fruits of all kinds, strings of bologna 
sausage, dried herrings, a keg of sour- 
kraut, great plugs of tobacco, small plugs 
of tobacco, smoking-tobacco in quarter- 
pound bags, poor cigars and fair cigars, 
woolen goods, socks, shirts, suspenders, 
etc., writing materials, thread, needles, 
pins, cheap books and novels. _Every- 
thing he has—good, bad, or indifferent— 
at least has the merit of being high-priced. 
The greatest source of revenue is the bar- 
rel back of the counter. It is whiskey, 
and he is forbidden to sell it to the men— 
only the officers. But when no one is 
watching him, he slyly draws out from a 
deep shadow on one side a canteen, 
which he carefully, but with a great show 
of indifference, fills and replaces in the 
shadow. If you are sharp, you will no- 
tice after awhile that the canteen has dis- 
appeared, though you cannot tell how. 
He is allowed to sell beer to the soldiers, 
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and he has plenty of it bottled. But it is 
poor quality and at ruinously high prices. 
There is always a crowd about his wagon, 
and he and hw assistant are busy all the 
time. He knows how to get rich, and yet 
he is the soldier's friend. If he hears 
of any one sick or wounded in camp, 
some special dainty from his store finds 
its way to the invalid, and the sutler is 
none the richer for it. 

We go into the next company street. 
Around the camp-fire they are singing, 
and the voices ring out clear and strong 
on the night air. :.is a song familiar to 
all, and which brings back vividly pic- 
tures of homeand loved ones. Now they 
have stopped, and there one fellow has 
brought out a banjo and is strumming it. 
Another has a mouth-organ. They strike 
up a quick and lively air. Another young 
fellow, without an overplus of clothing, 
springs into the ring, and dances a double- 
shuffle. The audience keep time to the 
music and dancing by striking the flat of 
their hands on their legs. At the finish 


the dance is vociferously applauded. 
The large tent way out there in the front 
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is the guard tent. You notice that all 
the soldiers there have their equipments on, 
ready for any emergency; and if you wait 
a moment, you will see the corporal form 
a relief, and march them off to relieve the 
tired sentinels. The little tent on the 
right is the one occupied by the officer of 
the guard. The other and larger one on 
the left is used for prisoners. Most of 
these latter are put here temporarily for 
some minor offense, but those two with 
hand-cuffs' on are deserters. Off at the 
left of the camp the wagons are drawn up 
in :a pack, and the animals are picketed 
near by. The latter are happy and con- 
tented now, for they have been fed, 
watered and rubbed down. Along that 
long rope the officers’ horses are tied. 
Yes, there are more sentinels here, and 
you will find the same vigilance as else- 
where. Going up the hill, we strike the 
officers’ tents. Some are not through din- 
ner yet. Others are smoking short pipes 
or fragrant cigars around the camp-fires. 
Some write, some read, some talk; in fact, 
they do about the same as the privates. 
In front of the general’s tents the band is 
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playing. Suddenly from the lower part of 
camp a bugle sounds out. It is first call 
for “tattoo,” and as the last notes are about 
to die away, it is taken up, now here, 
now there, all over camp by other bugles, 
and repeated. Five minutes of bustle and 
noise in the company streets. Then, by 
the guard tent, the assembled buglers 
blow the ‘‘tattoo.” The ranks are formed, 
the rolls called, companies dismissed, 
officers report to the camp officer of the 
day. Camp-fires are put out. Ten min- 
utes more and ‘‘taps” sounds out its beau- 
tiful but mournful strain, and as the last 
notes fade away on their upward flight 
to the stars, all lights are out, and the 
camp, so full of life and light before, is 
silent, wrapped in gloom, and apparently 
deserted. All is still, except the lonely 
tramp of the vigilant sentinel, and he, 
looking up at the planets above ever 
ceaselessly moving in their great cycles, 
wonders if they look down on the dear 
ones at home as well as on him. The 
tents give out a grayish glare in the 
gloom, except where the dying ember of 
some camp-fire springs up for a moment, 
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and then sinking away again, by contrast 
makes the gloom darker than before. 
What is that? Only the challenge of the 
sentinel to some belated soldier. Well, 
he must have the countersign, for the sen- 
tinel lets him pass. From a tent near by 
comes a hum of low talking. ‘‘Stop that 
noise !” calls out a voice of authority at the 
head of the street. The sentinel resumes 
his watchful tramp; but he is so tired with 
the long march to-day. From time to time 
his eyes half-close and his head drops a 
little. Oh, how good it would be to lie 
down on the ground and go to sleep. 
He starts at the thought, and for a mo- 
ment he walks a little brisker. Then 
his steps slacken somewhat—he might 
sit down for just a minute; at any 
rate, he can lean against that post! 
But he resists the temptation and goes 
on with his weary tramp, and all be- 
cause he is a soldier, and has_ been 
told it is his duty to keep watch and 
walk there till relieved. It is not fear 
of punishment, but the consciousness of 
doing duty well and faithfully, that keeps 
him awake and vigilant. 





“FOUR O’CLOCK.” 


A broad-brimmed hat ; 
A sunburnt face; 
A pair of strong, brown hands; 
A horse’s neigh ; 
A scent of hay 
Over the meadow-lands. 


Two saucy eyes; 
A gingham gown ; 
A figure neat and trim ; 
A comely maiden, 
With basket laden ; 
A ringing call for ‘‘ Jim.” 


Not long to wait; 


A téte-a-téte, 


Beside a moss-grown rock ; 
Some tea and berries ; 
Two lips like cherries ; 


And this is ‘‘ four o’clock.” 


Wap. 
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ON THE ‘BILLOW.” 


BY RIPLEY 


For a small, unpretending yacht to be 
led astray by Sirens and to be involved in 
a difficulty with Charybdis, all within four 
days, and on the New England coast, 
still seems to me a somewhat notable 
achievement. And so I have undertaken 
to write what is called by seafaring men 
the ‘‘log” of the brief but eventful voyage 
of the yacht Billow, from Newport to New 
London and Montauk Point and return. 
Why this chronicle should be termed a 
log, I do not know ; indeed, the word ap- 
pears to me unflatteringly suggestive. 
But, as there are so many things known 
to those who go down unto the sea in 
ships, and unknown to me, I propose to 
make the most of my few nautical terms. 
It was on account of my utter ignorance 
of maritime affairs that I was selected to 
oversee the commissary department. I 
suppose my companions, the captain and 
the chaplain, concluded that I could be 
made useful in no other way. But as my 
appetite is never abated by the sea, they 
inferred that I might be relied upon to 
stock the yacht with necessary provisions. 
As our supply of food, beverages and ice 
never ran short, I feel that my mission 
was creditably discharged. I cannot feel 
that my companions exhibited all the 
virtues which, according to Mr. Clark 
Russell, are peculiar to the sailor. But 1 
suppose the steward is not allowed to 
criticise the captain. 

When the Bd/ow’s anchor was raised in 
Newport Harbor and. she began to drift 
ingloriously out with the tide, there were 
seven on board. The crew numbered 
four—Roland, an able-bodied seaman, 
also cook, first mate and captain of the 
fok’sel, and three unfledged seamen, 
usually addressed as ‘‘ boys.” The Bilow 
herself was a schooner yacht of consider- 
able length, and of a width, or breadth of 
beam, which demanded the respect of 
every observer. She contained two state- 
rooms, eight berths in the cabin, and four 
bunks in the fok’sel. There were cush- 
ioned seats in the cock-pit, upon which I 
could lie with-much comfort unless duty 
called upon some one to walk over me. 
This, it struck me, was a disagreeable 
feature of yachting. Somebody was con- 
stantly rushing aft to do something with 
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the sheets,—a name suggestive of snowy 
linen scented with lavender, and not at all 
of coarse, dirty ropes. I have said that 
we drifted, but there presently arose a 
slight breeze. We left behind us some of 
the fastest yachts in the New York Squad- 
ron, anchored in the harbor. We passed 
Fort Adams, outsailed the Dumplings, 
and fairly whipped the lighthouse. Fora 
short time we even gained upon Point 
Judith, and then the light breeze died away 
and the Billow lay like a fat child swinging 
lazily in a hammock after unwonted 
exertions. _ Whenever there is nothing 
else to be done on board a yacht, I have 
noticed that yachtsmen have an unfailing 
resource in eating and drinking. Possibly 
the ordinary seaman does not attach an 
equal importance to these sacred func- 
tions. If he did Iam sure that cases of 
cannibalism would be more frequent. 
Think of the desperation of New York 
yachtsmen drifting about the sea without 
liquid or solid provisions. These reflec- 
tions may be of too professional a charac- 
ter. I have explained that I was respon- 
sible for the commissary department ; but 
I had observed a hungry look in the chap- 
lain’s eyes, which presently became so 
significant as to induce very serious 
thoughts. 

“‘Can I spake with you a moment, sorr?” 

The voice was the voice of Roland; 
not Roland, the able-bodied seaman, but 
Roland, the steward, with a towel dis- 
guised as a napkin, over his arm, a fine 
touch which Roland never relinquished 
when he played this part. With the con- 
sciousness that the chaplain’s eyes were 
upon me, I made out a most liberal bill of 
fare. The fok’sel, it appears, contained a 
stove as well as several berths. It wasa 
small and soon a smoky den, completely 
filled by Roland and the napkin, to which 
he clung throughout a series of wonder- 
fully dexterous manipulations. Meantime 
the boys lay on the deck above and 
sniffed audibly. The captain made 
a pretence of indifference, but I observed 
that he haunted the leeward side of the 
savory odors from below. The chaplain’s 
yearnings for the flesh-pots were painful 
to witness. Sea air is certainly a mar- 
velous tonic. When Roland announced, 
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‘‘ Dinner is sarved, sir,” there was a crush 
in the companionway like that which, 
according to the familiar tale, followed 
the cry of ‘‘Shob lots!” in the syna- 
gogue. We were seated upon life-pre- 
servers, made of metal and wood, in the 
shape of an hour-glass. Thus these sug- 
gestions of shipwreck brought before us 
the uncertainty of life, serving, in their 
unpretending way, the purpose of the 
skeleton at Roman feasts. It was prob- 
ably this solemn thought which induced 
the chaplain and captain to eat as if 
they never expected to eat again. Iam 
not obliged to criminate myself, and so I 
will only say that the hour-glass seats 
seemed to me unpleasant and inhospit- 
able reminders of the flight of time. They 
gave a ‘‘Ten minutes for refreshments” 
flavor to the dinner, which was entirely 
uncalled for. 

It had never occurred to me that time 
had any value whatever upon a yacht, 
but I discovered my error when we came 
on deck. I was disposed to enjoy the 
August sunset, whose glorious hues. were 
mirrored in the smooth and oily water. 
There was a blaze of splendor over Narra- 
gansett Pier. For a time this quiet resort 
was quite as splendid as Saratoga and Long 
Branch on race days. Then the tropical 
coloring, the vivid carmine, orange and 
crimson, softened into a golden haze, which 
gently suffused the long, low coast line, 
leaving the windows of the Point Judith 
lighthouse glowing like a jewel above the 
olive green of the sea. And presently the 
gray twilight softly gathered about us, 
and the Block Island light flashed out to 
the south, answered by other beacons, 
and everything tended toward sentiment 
and poetry, except the captain’s persistent 
harping on the subject of ‘‘ watches.” 
Why he was not content to watch the 
sunset, smoke his pipe, and go quietly 
and decently to bed, I do not know. 
There is a New England type too consci- 
entious to rest, or to let others rest, and 
he was formed upon this pattern. I had 


no further use for sentiment when, after. 
various strong hints, he calmly proposed . 


that I should turn out in the middle of the 
night and stay out for four hours, simply 
to keep off. cyclones and simoons and 
other troubles which, even with my lim- 
ited knowledge, I knew to be improbable. 
Our lights were burning, and if any craft 
ran us down, I was sure we could collect 
damages. Besides, what were the life- 
preservers for if not to provide for any- 


thing that might happen when the crew 
were asleep? There was not a breath of 
air stirring, except what was stirred by 
our discussion, and it struck me that it 
was just as profitable to hold the wheel all 
night as it would be to hold the reins over 
a dead horse. But being set down asa 
hopeless land-lubber, and being in the 
minority, my views, which would cer- 
tainly have been considered logical on 
shore, were sacrificed to marine conven- 
tionalities. I retired to the harassed slum- 
ber of him who expects a sudden call. 
When Roland woke me he explained that 
he had taken half an hour of my watch. 
I promptly offered him the whole. I was 
never more generously inclined, but my 
willingness was not appreciated. I felt 
too frowsly to be fit company for the stars 
of that beautiful night, and I seemed to 
read in their steady gaze the answer that 
I was a most suspicious object. There 
was a boy, a silent heap of sleepy misery, 
who shared my watch, and, as I had 
nothing else to do with him, it seemed 
best not to notice his snores. 

Presently a sound as of muffled thunder 
came over the water. The &//ow trembled, 
and so did I when I discovered the lights 
of a Sound steamer bearing down upon us. 
It was all very well to talk about damages 
and life-preservers after dinner, but I rap- 
idly decided that damages were no object 
so far as I was concerned. Then the 
steamer turned, as she swung around 
Point Judith, and her broadside lights 
showed like an illuminated castle, while 
the regular beat of her paddle-wheels 
shook the still night air. It seemed an 
easy thing to round Point Judith, although 
we had spent half a day at itin vain. It 
also seemed a very desirable thing to be 
the occupant of a snug stateroom berth, 
and I watched the lights with envious 
eyes. This was the Billow's opportunity. 
I had already decided that she would 
probably work her wicked will without 
any hindrance from me, and I was hardly 
surprised to find the boom swinging over 
my head, the bowsprit pointing all around 
the compass, the sails flapping, and the 
wheel apparently powerless. | Why the 
Billow should behave in this way I could 
not understand, unless it was simply to 
humiliate me. I turned the wheel to one 
side and then to:the other, the lack of 
results showing that steering in a calm 
was not my forte. Aside from the creak- 
ing and desultory rolling, there appeared 
to be no harm done, for by sitting down 
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I was safe from the boom, upon which I 
kept a most vigilant watch. The boy, 
now awake, had no suggestions to offer. 
But an apparition emerged from below 
who held decided views. This was the 
chaplain. He was not clad in a surplice, 
as I thought at first, but in something 
very like a surplice. I laid aside the sur- 
plice idea entirely on hearing the strong 
language with which this bare-legged 
ghost greeted the discovery of the Block 
Island light away off on our right. It ap- 
peared to be more nautical to have the 
boom over on one side. The chaplain 
and boy pushed it over, and I think lashed 
it while I faithfully held the wheel. I re- 
gret that this incident created a coolness 
on the part of the chaplain. He seemed 
to have lost confidence in me, and after 
clothing himself, he insisted on taking 
the wheel. Thereupon I illustrated the 
chronic inconsistency of human nature by 
refusing to retire. And presently two 
more amicable enthusiasts could not be 
found than those who watched the glori- 
ous sunrise from the Millow’s deck, and 
paddled about in the clear, cool water 
alongside. 

A few hours later our relations were 
again seriously strained. Coy Point 
Judith had succumbed. We were off 
Watch Hill, going easily under a_ fair 
breeze. The chaplain was at the wheel. 
The captain paced the deck, and I 
was reviving my friendship with the valiant 
trencher-men and swordsmen of Dumas. 
The sky was bright, sea and wind propi- 
tious, and nothing betokened our approach 
to Scopuli Sirenum. Some of the Sirens 
were bathing. Others strolled along the 
beach or sat upon the rocks. They were 
clothed in modern costume, they showed 
no signs of hooked feet; in fact, they ap- 
peared to be only the fresh and prétty 
young ladies of a sensible seaside resort. 
That was what the captain thought. He 
laid aside his official dignity and monopo- 
lized the glasses. Such was the chaplain’s 
opinion. He cocked his hat at a most 
inappropriate angle, struck an attitude 


more picturesque than practical, consid- , 


ering that he was at the wheel, and put 
all the soulful yearnings he could com- 
mand into his gaze. The Sirens had cap- 
tivated helmsman and commander. _ In- 
sensibly the chaplain steered nearer the 
shore. Even I was aroused by our 


nearness to the rocks, but I was snubbed, 
for the chaplain was feeling himself 
especially drawn toward a pretty creature 


he called: The row-boat, 
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in blue. Roland, deaf to the sweet voices 
from shore, began to look uneasy, but, 
alas! although our crew were faithful, our 
Ulysses was not tied up. Suddenly there 
was a thud of the dull and sickening 
order, and then a series of terrific bumps. 
The Sillow reeled as if her death-blow had 
been dealt her. This, I believe, is the 
proper thing to say, but, as a matter of 
fact, I think the Blow, with a fair show, 
could have worn out the rocks. There 
we were, hard and fast, upon a sunken 
ledge, which was beating a devil’s tattoo 
upon the Adlow’s substantial bottom. 

The captain dropped the glasses. The 
chaplain turned his back upon the Sirens, 
blushed, and uttered something which on 
shore would not be termed a blessing. 
The boys sprang to their feet and, for a 
moment, seemed ready to join the bathers. 
But the captain’s voice rang out, clear 
and emphatic: ‘‘Down with the sails!” 
Mainsail and foresail came down with a 
run. There was a cool-headed, practical 
seaman in command, and even the boys 
felt that the captain knew his_ busi- 
ness. His keen eyes noted that the tide 
was ebbing, and every moment's delay 
made our situation worse. ‘‘Haul the 
boat forward and clear away the anchor !” 
which had 
been towed aft, was hauled alongside, the 
anchor lifted in, and Roland put in charge. 
“Pull out there!” said the captain, 
pointing outside the buoy, where the 
Billow'’s course should have been. ‘‘Way 
enough; drop the anchor!” he presently 
called, and then, ‘‘Man the windlass !” 
This implement of torture reminded me of 
the brakes on an old-fashioned hand fire- 
engine. It seemed a sensible plan to 
haul the yacht off by winding up the 
anchor rope on the windlass, but, before 
I saw the last of it, I had concluded that 
I would rather remain on the rocks. A 
more heart-breaking, back-dislocating 
form of exercise than this same ‘‘manning 
the windlass” does not exist. You seize 
the handle, bear down with all your force, 


_and presently make a sudden dive, which 


stops with a suddenness that fairly loosens 
your teeth. When you try to lift it, it is 
like lifting the whole yacht. You strain 
until your eyes are blind and your back is 
parting asunder, when all at once up comes 
the handle with a jerk that nearly frac- 
tures your cervical vertebrae. I felt that 
the boys didn’t do their duty by the wind- 
lass. It seemed as if I were hauling up 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean alone. 
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Only the synovial fluid which nature has 
thoughtfully provided for our joints pre- 
vented a creaking of bones which would 
have drowned the noise of the windlass. 
Iwas a miserable man, and my misery 
was increased by a glance at the shore. 
There sat the malicious Sirens, chuckling 
over our misfortunes. People with wraps 
and opera-glasses were pouring down 
from the hotel to secure front seats for the 
performance. In ten minutes the entire 
summer population of Watch Hill had 
turned out to see our ridiculous struggles. 
At last the yacht ceased her uncertain 
staggering and floated off into deep 
water. 

Just as we were fairly off a boat came 
alongside, and we were boarded by the 
Captain of the Life Saving Station and 
some friends. Like doctors called to a 
consultation after the patient’s recovery, 
they could only approve of all that had 
been done. The sails were set. Every 
one overflowed with zeal. A portly indi- 
vidual caught a rope with me and hauled 
on the mainsail until discouraged by the 
frequency with which my well-meant 
efforts brought me heavily down upon 
his toes. The sails filled and we moved 
on beyond the buoy. Nevertheless, we 
were anchored, although the anchor-rope 
was paying out from the bow. Some 
earnest person suggested that it be cut. 
With the ardor of ignorance I grasped an 
axe and delivered a mighty blow at the 
rope as it passed over the rail. Of course, 
I missed it, but as I also missed Roland, I 
felt tolerably satisfied. ‘‘Faith, sir, but 
that was a great chop,” said he, ner- 
vously, looking at the deep gash in the 
rail. The captain came to the rescue, 
ordering Roland and a boy into the 
boat, with the coil of rope still on board, 
that they might pick up the anchor. 
Meantime it was discovered that we were 
dragging something astern. We ap- 
peared to have brought a part of the ledge 
away with us, but our tow turned out to 
be only an ancient lobster-pot, hoary with 
sea-weed. A few thrusts with a boat-hook 
and it was detached from the rudder, 
while the boat-hook, slipping from a care- 
less hand, went adrift, another charge 
upon Roland. After taking the usual ob- 
servations through the bottoms of tum- 
blers the gentlemen from shore convinced 
that our lives were safe, departed. The 
multitude of interested spectators reluc- 
tantly put by their opera-glasses, and, I 
trust, were grateful to us, as well as to the 


Sirens, for breaking the monotony of their 
day. The pumps were sounded and 
proved that the yacht had not sprung 
a leak. Roland and his companion were 
the chief sufferers, for they had a long, 
hard pull to overtake us. But I am con- 
vinced that the chaplain’s conscience 
troubled him. Even the captain wore 
a sheepish look. 

The chaplain’s remark, after lunch, 
seemed to indicate a comprehensive grasp 
of our recent situation. 

‘‘Now I understand,” he said, ‘‘why 
the gentler sex is banished from United 
States men-of-war.” 

The captain grunted. ‘It was on 
account of four-legged jackasses that their 
banishment was decreed,” he _ replied. 
His emphasis evidently hurt the chaplain’s 
feelings. 

‘Frank confession is good for the soul, 
but I didn’t expect it from you,” was my 
comment. ‘‘But do you tell the story of 
the other jackasses.” 

‘‘It is an ancient tale,” said the captain, 
‘‘and it has been twisted out of shape 
by much telling. But I will give you 
the original and true reason for the 
adoption of the regulation in our navy 
forbidding officers to be accompanied on 
shipboard by their wives. About 1820 or 
°21, Commodore Elliot, who was second in 
command at the battle of Lake Erie, was 
cruising in the Mediterranean on the old 
line-of-battle-ship Ohzo, then considered 
one of the finest vessels afloat. He was 
accompanied by his wife, a country lady 
of a certain age. When he took her on 
shore at Alexandria she wondered at the 
people and the buildings, but most of all 
she was fascinated by the little Egyptian 
donkeys. Being a thrifty soul it occurred 
to her that these donkeys would be a 
novelty in the United States, and she saw 
a chance for a profitable investment. 
There was no peace for the commodore 
until he yielded, and the good ship Ohio 
received on board a load of jackasses. 
They were placed on the spar deck and 
the Ohio sailed. But when all hands were 
called to wear ship, and the sailors came 
to their posts on deck, the jackasses were 
stirred up and began to kick. Once the 
ship was caught aback because the men 
at the braces were kicked over. The 
sailors were indignant. The commodore 
issued an order that any man who laid 
his hand upon a jackass, save in the way 
of kindness, should be flogged, but the 
jackasses still kicked, and it was impos- 
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sible to work the ship. So the captain 
resolved to strike them below. The 
upper gun deck battery was struck below, 
and the jackasses moved on that deck, 
each with its head out of a port. Accord- 
ing to the middies, the ship would have 
been much more formidable if the fighting 
ends of the jackasses had been placed at 
the port-holes. Finally the Ohio reached 
Gibraltar. The British fleet and several 
American ships lay in the harbor, and the 
commodore ordered a salute to be fired at 
the instant that the flying mooring was 
made. All the guns that could be reached 
were loaded with saluting charges, the 
cables ranged along the deck forward of 
the bitts, and the gear manned. The Ohio 
swept gracefully into the harbor, watched 
by hundreds of eyes from other ships. 
She reached the point where the flying 
mooring was to be made. ‘Let go the 
starboard anchor and shorten sail !’ were 
orders promptly obeyed, and the first gun 
of the salute was fired. At the sound 
every jackass lifted his tail, thrust his 
head out of a port-hole, and brayed. The 
chorus of brays almost drowned the noise 
of thecannon. The first lieutenant’s voice 
could not be heard, and as the gunners 
could make out no orders, the remaining 
cannon were discharged by fits and starts 
in the pauses of the jackass chorus, instead 
of at regular intervals. The jackasses 
had the best of the salute. The amazed 
officers and men on the other ships pres- 
sently broke into peals of laughter. A 
local paper remarked that such a greeting 
had never been heard of before since the 
days of Balaam. The joke was too good 
to keep. In course of time news of the 
addition to the complement on board the 
Ohio reached Washington. The official 
mind is not humorously inclined. An 
order was at once issued detaching ‘Mrs. 
Elliot and the jackasses’ from the Ovo, and 
announcing that henceforth no officers’ 
wives nor quadrupeds could be trans- 
ported on naval vessels. From that time 
to this officers on a cruise have been de- 
prived of the company of their wives. 
Previously cows and sheep were carried, 
but even this was stopped, much to the 
regret of many messes. Naval officers 
don’t cherish the memory of Mrs. Elliot 
and the jackasses with any especial 
gratitude.” 

Those who find a lack of nautical terms 
in my narrative are invited to help them- 
selves from the captain’s tale. May 
their comprehension be clearer than mine. 
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His yarn was interrupted by the dismal 
tolling of a bell upon a lighthouse placed 
to mark some shoals not far from Stoning- 
ton. The captain studied his chart 
with care, gave the lighthouse a wide 
berth and frankly confessed that he didn’t 
know why the bell was being rung. It 
seemed to be disregarded by the beautiful 
yacht, which presently swept haughtily by 
us, in spite of our best efforts, and it cer- 
tainly had no power to charm away the 
odors of the menhaden factory, under the 
lee of which we were becalmed for one 
stricken hour. Buta late afternoon breeze 
wafted us to an anchorage in New London 
harbor to a meeting with friends, and a 
shore dinner. Late that night five voices 
hailed the Blow from one of the moulder- 
ing New London wharves. Two of the 
group, whocauseda venerable night-watch- 
man much disquietude, were our friends, 
loaded with various articles of bedding, 
which we had hospitably suggested that 
they should bring. They were known, for 
convenience, as the poet and the merry 
jester, and when we reached the yacht the 
two staterooms were promptly assigned 
to our distinguished guests. The poet 
being an old salt, quickly adapted himself 
to his surroundings. The jester, judging 
from his language, did not. After much 
bumping about his stateroom in the dark- 
ness, he made the discovery that the berth 
was intended for a sleeping place. ‘‘ For 
heaven’s sake, how do you get into this 
thing?” he asked in a most piteous tone, 
and then, ‘‘Say, won’t I fallinto the water 
on the other side?” The jester’s ideas of 
naval architecture were limited. 

We had taken these innocents from their 
comfortable homes on the plea of the 
necessity for an early start. Every one 
woke early enough, but a start was a dif- 
ferent thing. There was a dead calm 
everywhere except in the poet’s breast. He 
looked across the river at the roof of his 
home so temptingly near, thought of the 
breakfast which he had forsaken, mentally 
compared his own bed with the berth of 
the night before, and presently fell into 
such an abject state of misery that he was 
not heard to quote from his poems—an 
unnatural condition which filled his friends 
with alarm. The jester, in great conster- 
nation, wentashore for a ‘‘reviver.” Mean- 
time the poet was stayed with flagons and 
comforted with cantaloupes, until Roland 
had prepared our breakfast. Up the river 


came a boat from a training ship, rowed 
by six or eight nattily uniformed boys com- 
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manded by a midshipman in full uniform, 
his sword at his side. The boat, with much 
ceremony, paused at awharf. <A steward 
landed and disappeared. The midship- 
man, with an air of great dignity, waited. 
Soon the steward re-appeared with a dozen 
eggs. The midshipman received him in 
a formal manner, gave the word to the 
oarsmen with impressive stateliness—and 
the captain of the training ship had fresh 
eggs for breakfast. This dignified per- 
formance was something that the jester 
could not get over. It convinced him 
that it was the custom on board ship to 
call the men to quarters and fire a salute 
when the captain took his morning bath, 
that the captain’s cocktail was afterward 
handed him on the point of the first lieu- 
tenant's sword, and that when marketing 
for the captain’s dinner was in question all 
the men and officers were sent, accom- 
panied by a chaplain and a brass band. 
‘‘Speaking of bands,” said the captain, 
‘‘reminds me There was, after all, 
nothing to do but to listen. Aslight breeze 
had enabled us to hoist anchor and we 
were slowly sliding out toward Cape Race. 
—‘‘Reminds me,” continued the captain, 
after the jester had been placed at the 
wheel in punishment for his mutinous 
allusion to ‘‘ chestnuts,” ‘‘of an incident on 
the old ship of the line, Columbus. The 
captain was an odd, energetic character, 
and worked his men hard. 

‘One bright afternoon he came out of his 
cabin when the band was playing. He 
cast his eye over the .musicians and his 
face darkened. He paced the deck ner- 
vously for a few minutes, scowling when- 
ever he glanced forward. Suddenly he 
made a few steps toward the band and 
his anger boiled over. Shaking his fist at 
the musicians he shouted, ‘ You infernal 
wind jammers are shirking work!’ ‘Turn- 
ing to the leader and pointing out the trom- 
bone player, he roared out, ‘That scoun- 
drel with the in-and-out jigger isn’t doing 
anything at all!’ And he proceeded to 
denounce one or two other shirkers. ‘ Mr. 
Reefpunt,’ said he to the first lieutenant, 
‘call all hands and hoist out the launch !’ 
When the launch was in the water, the 
captain ordered the band in, and a five- 
inch hawser was made fast to the launch’s 
bow. Then, while the captain promised 
famine, pestilence and sudden death for 
the next musician who shirked work, the 
hawser was paid out. From two p. ™. 
until dark those unhappy musicians were 
towed astern, forced, not merely to practice, 





but to get as much wind as possible through 
their instruments. After that the captain’s 
appearance on deck was the signal for a 
blast fit to wake the dead. Every man 
jammed wind for all he was worth, regard- 
less of discords, and the captain just grew 
fat on it.” 

‘‘Wagner must have got points from 
that band,” said the jester, who was just 
then forcibly removed from the wheel in 
time to prevent a trial of strength between 
the yacht and the Cape Race lighthouse. 

We passed inside into a turbulent stretch 
of ‘‘rips.” Something was wrong with 
the tide and there seemed a chance that 
the yacht might be caught in an eddy and 
swept upon the rocky shore. ‘‘Stand by 
to let go the anchor,” called the captain, 
wisely resolved to guard in time against 
possible mischance. ‘‘What! are we 
going to fish here?” innocently inquired 
the jester. Now even I knew that we 
should not anchor to fish in a gurgling 
tideway like that, within stone’s throw of 
the rocks. The captain grinned when 
we had scraped through, and remarked; 
‘‘There was a ship once coming up to 
New York harbor and a painter had been 
slung over the side in a boatswain’s chair 
to cover the rusty and dirty places. A 
pilot came alongside in asmall boat, from 
which a rope was thrown to the gangway, 
and the boat made fast until the pilot 
reached the deck. Then an officer turning 
to a perfectly green Irish hand called out, 
‘Let go the painter!’ ‘What, sorr?’ ex- 
claimed the Irishman, his eyes and mouth 
opening wide. ‘Let go the painter,’ said 
the officersharply. The Irishman wheeled 
and rushed forward. Suddenly there was 
a splash and a yell, above which rose the 
Irishman’s voice, ‘He’s gone sorr, pots 
and all!’” The jester pondered a moment 
and then said, ‘‘I suppose they dropped 
that poor painter overboard just to get rid 
of paying him for his work.” 

The captain was_ speechless after 
that. He might have told thrilling tales 
of the lives lost in the construction of the 
Cape Race lighthouse. He might have 
explained that this massive stone tower is 
so firmly welded to its granite and cement 
foundation that base and tower could be 
lifted together were there a sufficiently 
powerful crane. The poet could have re- 
cited legends of the Montauks suggested 
by the point which we were approaching. 
But the general gloom was not dispelled 
until the jester was set to hauling up 
lobster pots. After pulling in two or three 
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miles of rope he became convinced that 
he had grappled an Atlantic cable. It was 
a pleasing sight to observe the effect of 
arduous toil upon his frivolous tempera- 
ment. Roland finally took pity upon him, 
and as the day gave signs of waning they 
hauled a lobster pot aboard. Fearlessly 
Roland extracted the snapping, clawing 
inmates, which presently added a course 
to our dinner. Conscience was salved by 
noting the number of the buoy and sheol 
was paved with the intention of rewarding 
the New London lobster man, thatis, pro- 
vided we reached New London; for the 
wind died away before our homeward run 
was finished. The sunset was beautiful, 
but it would have been thankfully ex- 
changed for an hour’s breeze. ‘The shadows 
of evening descended upon the unruffled 
water and still we were far outside of the 
harbor. The boys were sent out in the 
small boat to tow the yacht, and by the 
time that their backs were very weary we 
had made some progress. It was now 
dark but we were near the light-house at 
the entrance to the harbor and the tide 
was with us. The poet took the wheel 
and the calm of perfect security settled 
down upon the yacht, for he knew the 
harbor of New London as well as he knew 
its streets. Slowly we drifted on into the 
blackness of the night. Soon the blazing 
lighthouse lantern shone out almost di- 
rectly overhead. A stone could easily 
have been tossed against its rounded walls. 
A little ahead the lights of the Pequot House 
glittered through the trees and the sound 
of waltz music floated out over the water. 
Presently an omnibus jingled by along the 
road, seemingly grazing the Billow’s bow- 
sprit. ‘‘Arn’t we too close in?” asked the 
captain. ‘‘Are there any rocks here?” 
**Oh, no,” said the poet; but the Bilicw’s 
answer was a dull ‘‘bump,” ‘‘ bump,” as 
she sullenly ground her keel upon a sunken 
ledge. 

There must have been an eddy, as the 
poet afterward explained, and he called 
it Charybdis. We were neither whirled 
about nor sucked down, but a little 
motion would have been preferable to 
the stolid immobility of the boat. It 
was at first inferred that we had im- 


paled the omnibus upon our bow-sprit 
—a novel way of catching a *bus which 
could only have occurred to a poet. But, 
we were stopped in time. 

Had we continued we should probably 
have brought up on the veranda of the 
The boys paddling about 


Pequot House. 
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in the small boat reported rocks all around 
us. The beacon light overhead became 
amockery, a brilliant reminder of ‘‘ might- 
have-beens.” Whatif the morning should 
reveal us stranded beside a lighthouse to 
the officers of the man-of-war just above, 
to the critical crews of yachts anchored in 
the harbor, and to sarcastic Pequoters ! 
With painful forebodings I looked forward 
to a joint-dislocating turn at the windlass. 
Happily, wewere spared. The anchor was 
taken astern, and by hauling on the rope 
the Bilow’s attachment to the rocks was 
overcome and she reluctantly floated back- 
ward, Within half an hour we were safely 
anchored. At midnight the crushed 
poet, limp jester and their belongings were 
tumbled over the side and Roland pulled 
them to the nearest wharf. There the jester 
thoughtfully loaded all his traps upon the 
poet, who was too dispirited to resist, and, 
followed by suspicious dogs and _ police- 
men, the two strange figures crawled 
wearily home. And they have never gone 
yachting since. 

But we on the Billow were yet to taste 
the flavor of a fresh sea breeze. The 
morning brought wind and rain. Sweep- 
ing out of New London harbor, the Billow 
headed for Point Judith, running two-thirds 
of the distance on one tack. I observed 
that the captain and chaplain treated me 
with touching consideration. When we 
began running ‘‘wing and wing,” one of 
the few terms which seemed to me appro- 
priate, they courteously invited me to 
steer, and it was with great satisfaction that 
I steered the Bilow around Point Judith. 
I drew up on and passed a coasting 
schooner, which I considered highly cred- 
itable to the Blow and myself until I dis- 
covered that the schooner was anchored. 
I was pleased with the compliments of 
my friends, but I was grieved to find that 
they were not disinterested ; for as we 
approached Newport it was suggested with 
many ‘‘hems” and ‘‘haws” that it would 
be just as well not to mention that little 
‘Watch Hill” affair at home. On we 
dashed, and eight hours from New London 
we passed up Newport harbor, the boys 
buried up to the eyes in watermelons, 
Roland thoughtfully emptying the remain- 
ing bottles of beer, and the once proud 
captain and chaplain supplicating me, 
the land lubber, for a discreet silence. 
Touched by their entreaties I have kept 
silent until now. And this is the first time 
that the true story of the Bi//ow’s cruise has 
been told. 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF MY VOYAGE ON THE ARCTIC OCEAN, BETWEEN HAMMERFEST AND 
ARCHANGEL, TOGETHER WITH A VISIT TO THE WHALE ABATTOIRS OF VARDO. 


BY JAMES RICALTON, * 


PRINCIPAL OF THE MAPLEWOOD (N. J.) ACADEMY. 


TuE snow-flecked heights of Qualoe and 
a bank of stratus clouds to the north 
obscured the midnight sun, as our taut 
little steamer hove anchor in the pictur- 
esque bay of Hammerfest and bore off up 
the Norwegian coast for the North Cape. 
Weary with mountain-climbing, I tumbled 
into my hammock to snatch a few hours 
of sleep before gazing upon the famous 
“‘Nord Kap.” The swinging motion im- 
parted to my suspended bed as I entered 
continued uninterruptedly through the 
night by reason of the bumps it received 
from unsavory Lapps, who were con- 
stantly creeping over boxes and bundles 
beneath me in search of comfortable 
lodgment. 

Not wishing to lose the rare opportunity 
of witnessing the famous boreal rock- 
sentinel, I was on deck before six in the 
morning. We were now away from all 
coast shelter, riding the heavy arctic swells 
which dashed themselves in fury against 
the jutting promontories. By eight o’clock 
we were abreast the cape. A chilling 
north-east wind swept over the port-bow 
as we stood shivering, almost astride the 
seventy-first parallel of north latitude, 
gazing at the huge dark wall whose arctic 
front constitutes Europe’s most northern 
territorial limit, and whose eternal battle- 
ments have withstood blast and ice-floe 
for ages. It rises almost perpendicularly 
to an elevation of 970 feet; at the top itis 
level, bleak, and lifeless, except for astray 
reindeer and the sea-birds that wheel about 
the giddy heights like faint specks in the 
air. Finmark is penetrated on the northern 
coast by three arms of the Arctic Ocean, 
Porsanger Fjord, Laxe Fjord and Tana 
Fjord. We ascended the first for a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, discharging cargo and 


afew Lapp passengers at a fishing station ; 
we took on board, however, more pas- 
sengers than we debarked, and among 
them was a Russian. My attention was 
called to our Muscovitish acquisition by 
the engine-oiler, who had been my faithful 
friend from Trondhjem, and knew I was 
bound for Russia. As we were sailing 
away from Sjelvik, the oiler, giving a tug 
at my hammock, said with a twinkle in 


his eye: ‘‘Say, mister, have yeh see’d 
your Roosh’n friend that’s come aboord?” 
‘““No,” said I; ‘‘ where is he?” 


‘Why, don’t yeh smell him? Don’t yeh 
know the Roosh’n smell? That's him by 
the galley door. When the wind’s in the 
east, the Norges smell ’em over the 
Baltic.” 

Rising on my elbow and casting a glance 
over the intervening expanse of unkempt 
heads and in the direction of the galley, I 
spied my ‘‘Roosh’n friend,”—a tall, lank, 
shock-headed, ill-visaged specimen, full 
of whiskey, constantly seeking and as 
constantly losing his equilibrium. He was 
soon near enough for olfactory recogni- 
tion, when I discovered that the national 
odor of the Russ corresponds to that of 
Russia-leather, and comes from an oil of 
birch-bark used in tanning; so that all 
Russians wearing any leather about their 
persons are sure to be impregnated with 
its peculiar smell. 

The passengers and luggage taken on 
board in Porsanger Fjord lifted my ham- 
mock from its comfortable suspension, 
right against the deck overhead. The 
crowding by fishermen, Russians, Lapps, 
all strongly impregnated with their all- 
pervading odors, compelled me to ask the 
steward for permission to swing my ham- 
mock on the opposite side of the galley. 


*In the two preceding numbers, the author relates his experiences from New York to Liverpool in the steerage ; his run 
from there across England to Hull, and a steerage trip from that port across the German Ocean and up the Norwegian 
coast to the northernmost town of Norway.—[Epb.] 
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My modest request brought an order from 
the captain to ‘‘put the American in the 
second cabin.” For the two remaining 
nights of the voyage I snored aristocrati- 
cally on the sofa, where every ‘‘lub-dub” 
of my heart was a ‘‘thank-you” to that 
considerate Norwegian captain. Late in 
the afternoon, as we rounded a high, 
dingy headland to enter the Laxe Fjord, 
we passed the bird-rocks of Svaerhollt. 
These savage cliffs overhanging the sea ap- 
pear to be a moving mass of birds, which 
presently sent up cloud upon cloud of 
feathery denizens as our harsh steam 
whistle frightened the neighborhood and 
called forth thousands of protests from 
their delicate throats as they circled and 
circled above our heads uttering their 
plaintive cries until we were well out of 
sight. After navigating Laxe Fjord nearly 
to its head, with a continuation of the same 
cheerless, rugged mountain scenery, we 
sheered offto the east, touching impatiently 
at Lebesby, lest we should be caught be- 
hind an intervening spur of the mountain 
when the sun made his midnight presen- 
tation. We were, however, in good time 
out into the free waters of the fjord which 
opens broadly to the north, presenting a 
wide and unobstructed northern horizon. 
Everybody was astir; the saloon was 
vacated; he that executed the office of 
prophet and priest was on deck with 
pencil and sketch-book ; we looked at our 
watches, and just as Atropos clipped from 
her thread of time the 5th of July, theking 
of day crowned himself king of the night 
as well and crept weirdly across the north- 
ern sky about ten diameters above the 
horizon. 

To my prosaic eyes there was nothing 
remarkable in the color of this sun at mid- 
night, particularly when remembering our 
gorgeous American sunsets. Nor were 
my observations on this journey confined 
to one or two occasions; for during every 
night of two long weeks, like a faithful 
Parsee, I watched the weary northern sun 
burnish the Arctic seas and flush the polar 
skies. Yet during that time there was no 
display of colors transcending those I am 
accustomed to at home. The fascination 
of the midnight sun arises less from any 
unusual display of color than from the 
impression made by his appearance at the 
solemn hour of midnight. You are behold- 
ing him from across the ‘‘ open polar sea,” 
whose gleaming ice barriers he is at that 
moment flooding with sunshine ; you be- 
hold him as the meridian sun of Alaska 
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and the Sandwich Islands, scorching with 
vertical rays the tawny islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean ; as the rising sun on the 
coast of China and the setting sun for the 
busy New Yorkers, who are just then 
crowding the ferryboats and boarding 
elevated trains for their homes. You 
realize for the first time that the earth is a 
globe and that you are perched on its 
northern dome; you turn your back on 
the sun and slumbering Europe lies below 
you; you are on a line with Upernavikin 
Greenland and the delta of the Lena; a 
sepulchral stillness broods over the limit- 
less expanse of water ; the solitude holds 
you spell-bound ; you do not wish to speak 
or be spoken to; human utterance is utter 
platitude ; you are in the spell-region of 
the midnight sun! The asperities of life 
are down yonder in ‘‘the busy haunts of 
men;” throbbing pulses, fevered brows, 
and aching hearts are in lower latitudes; the 
cares of life, like noxious plants, cannot 
exist north of thearctic circle; hot passions, 
hot blood and frritability are the products 
of the tropics and temperate zones. One 
could almost wish for a place of seclusion 
from the external world— 
‘«In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-pensive Contemplation dwells.”’ 
No lark nor crowing cock to announce 
the bounds of the night and usher in the 
day ; only the sun’s increasing altitude 
reminded me of the hour of the clock. 
After a few hours sleep on my sofa, I 
arose early to see the Nord Kyn, an east- 
erly rival of the North Cape, in reality a 
trifle farther north than the latter; although 
the North Cape’s priority of claim to 
Europe’s highest latitude is too well estab- 
lished to be overthrown by an upstart 
Nord Kyn. Entering the harbor of 
Mehavn, one of the most important 
whaling stations on the northern coast, 
we saw seven whale carcasses, from which 
the blubber had been removed, floating 
in the bay near a factory at which they 
were to be manufactured into a fertilizer. 
We now penetrated Lapland once more 
to the head of Tana Fjord, and were 
beginning to grow weary of the endless 
out and in navigation of this rugged coast. 
It was, however, our last fjord on the Nor- 
wegian coast; and after a broken nap on 
my extemporized cot, at half-past two 
o'clock in the morning of July 7th, we 
arrived at Vardé. The sky was leaden, 


the air raw and cold, and rain drizzle¢ 
from the lowering clouds as our steamet 
entered the harbor and cast anchor. 


The 
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THE NORTH CAPE OF EUROPE.—719 NORTH LATITUDE, 


Russian consul, who came on_ board, 
communicated to me the depressing intel- 
ligence that a steamer for Archangel would 
not be in port within eight days. There 
was no alternative ; I must find shelter in 
this strange town and await the boat from 
Archangel. Our steamer would only re- 
main an hour and then proceed to Vads6., 
I engaged a fisherman to take ashore my 
luggage, and guide me to a hotel, if such 
a civilized convenience might be found 
in a place where neither the sense of sight 
nor smell could recognize anything but 
fish. I left the English language with the 
English passengers on board and launched 
forth with a Norwegian fisherman to land 
my boxes andfind lodgings. Iwas rowed 
in a chilling rain across the harbor against 
a range of spiles that supported the outer 
end of a warehouse, and while the boat- 
men kept the boat from being dashed to 
pieces, I ascended by a trap ladder, 
which was little better than climbing the 
spile, to the top of the warehouse wharf, 
where I was greeted by the heads of 
countless, prodigious cod, newly cut off. 

By means of a windlass, we raised 
all the heavy luggage under the cover of 
the warehouse, whereupon my worthy 
fisherman, taking the lighter baggage on 


a creaking wheelbarrow and leading the 
way, beckoned me to follow. We trudged 
on in rain and mire along a dingy street, 
with the virulent stench of train-oil and 
rotten fish in my nose and symptoms of 
despair in my heart. A stream of water 
descended from my hat brim and a circular 
drip from my coat-tails. I felt qualified 
for a figure in a fountain, but not for an 
angel blessing the waters, for I was a 
miserable, well-soaked man, for the time 
being in doubt whether swearing were 
wicked. We turned into an antiquated 
wooden building at three o’clock in the 
morning, and bestowed thunderous 
poundings on doors and windows until 
we had circumnavigated the building in 
our effort to find an entrance. Finally, a 
pair of immensely baggy, home-spun 
breeches came to the kitchen door; the 
ruddy face ofa little barefooted boy peeped 
above the waist-band. My guide ex- 
plained the circumstances, and the young- 
ster’s hard, resonant heels drummed over 
the bare floors tosome imbedded tribunal ; 
he soon returned and signed me to follow 
him, which I was very willing to do, 
caring little whither he led me, provided 
it was not out again into the cold and 
rain. I dismissed my guide with a fee of 
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two kroners (fifty cents) and followed the 
small boy in the big pants from the 
kitchen in the small building, through 
rickety passageways, across rooms and 
through halls until the necessity of a guide 
for entrance and exit occurred to me. I 
was consoled, however, to find at the end 
of my meandering, even in this remote 
fishing town, a cosy Norwegian bed. In 
the morning, when I found at my bedside 
a service of delicious coffee, the incipient 
despair that came of my humid introduc- 
tion to Vardé had fled. If the coffee drove 
away despair, the breakfast astonished me 
by reason of its excellence and variety ; 
the rates, however, were a little high—six 
kroners, or $1.68 per day; but I learned 
later that I could obtain very good board 
at private houses for three kroners (eighty- 
four cents) per day. After a tranquilizing 
sleep and under the inspiration of a hearty 
breakfast, with a cheery blue sky over- 
head, I set out to inspect the place and air 
my puckered garments. 

Well, patient reader, where is Vard6? 
If you do not know, you need not upbraid 
yourself with a geographical deficit, but 
open your atlas and locate it, and if your 
atlas has ignored its importance, I cannot; 
for, although a little serra incogniia to the 
general reader, to me it was singularly 
quaint and interesting. Vardéis the most 
easterly town in Norway, located on an 
island of the same name in the Arctic 
Ocean, in latitude 70° 20’ 36” N. It is 
separated from the mainland by a chan- 
nel two miles wide, and contains a popu- 
lation of about 2,000. It claims the most 
northern fort in all the world, which is 
garrisoned by sixteen men and has an 
armament of about an equal number of 
old-fashioned cannon, making a man for 
each gun. The keystone of an arch over 
the entrance to the rampart bears the date 
1737." j 

There being two public schools in the 
place, and I naturally having a curiosity 
to visita seat of learning whose founda- 
tions were lashed by the Arctic wave, I 
entered the larger of the two by a rear 
door, for there was no entrance from the 
street nor at eitherend. Iwas kindly and 
politely saluted by the teacher, and on 
entering the main room the pupils arose 
in a body and bowed to me. A sense 
of shame came over me as I witnessed 
this mark of politeness and refinement on 
the part of the children of poor fishermen, 
living on the remote borders of civiliza- 
tion, for I knew that in many schools in 
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America one would be, quite as likely to 
be greeted with giggles, if not missiles—at 
least with some form of that juvenile im- 
pudence that seems to be the result of our 
excess of liberty. A seat was given me 
and a book was placed in my hand that I 
might follow the boys and girls through 
their reading lesson, which was character- 
ized in some measure by that doleful 
enunciation so often heard in rural 
schools. The girls wore the inevitable 
handkerchief about their heads. A bit of 
lithe cane in a corner represented the ped- 





MY GHOSTLY GREETING IN VADSO. 


agogic mace; the rooms on this day, the 
8th of July, were heated by coal-stoves. 
The school contained four departments, 
under a male principal, and three assist- 
ant female teachers, all intelligent and 
wide-awake. From the principal’s room 
I passed to an adjoining one in charge of 
a bright and neatly-attired young lady, who 
required her pupils to sing for me, and 
strove, with graceful tact, to make the exer- 
cises pleasant and intelligible to one totally 
ignorant of the language. It was almost 
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pitiful to see some of the girls caressing 
small bunches of puny dandelion blos- 
soms that seemed as precious to themasa 
victoria regia would be to a southern 
maid. Others were nursing a few sprays 
of millefolium in bottles of water, and 
one could only wonder that so stunted 
and sparse a flora could beget any love 
for flowers at all; and yet geraniums and 
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roses in the windows of the better houses 
are not uncommon. Excepting a small 
and unimportant one at Hammerfest, this 
is the most northern school in the world, 
and after a pleasant hour therein I departed. 

The remainder of the day I concluded 
to spend in visiting the whale ‘‘fabriks;” 
that is, the establishments for rendering 
whale-blubber into oil and transforming 
the krang (flensed carcasses) into artificial 
guano. I engaged a boy for fifty-six 
cents to row me across the channel which 





separates the island from the mainland. 
After a tedious pull of two miles against 
the tide, the lad, with my assistance, made 
the opposite shore near one of the several 
factories. I have had occasion already to 
mention several of the most northern 
things in the world; here I discovered 
the most powerful stench in all Europe, 
and probably in the world, and yet I felt 
willing to brave it to witness 
a dissection of leviathans. 
There are around Vard6é four 
or five establishments, each 
having several steam-whalers 
constantly scouring the seas off 
the coast in pursuit of whales. 
Each boat has a cask for a 
crow’s nest lashed to the cross- 
trees of the foremast, and a 
sort of cannon mounted on the 
bow which fires a harpoon 
containing a grenade at its 
point. After the harpoon has 
penetrated the whale, the 
grenade explodes, and _ the 
death of the victim is almost 
instantaneous. One _ factory 
took over ninety whales during 
the previous season, and the 
several factories collectively 
averaged about one whale a 
day. 

Floating in the channel be- 
fore the different factories were 
forty flensed carcasses, some 
swollen to enormous propor- 
tions. Two large whales, one 
seventy-five feet in length, were 
drawn out on the shore, one 
with the blubber newly re- 
moved, the other fresh from the 
water. Several men mounted 
the latter by a ladder and clam- 
bered about on its smooth, 
slippery skin by means of sharp 
spikes attached to the soles of 
their boots; with blubber knives 
two feet in length in long wood- 
en handles, they made transverse incisions 
as deep as the blubber—about twelve 
inches in this case—and five or six feet long, 
and then running the cut longitudinally 
for thirty feet, a blanket of fat was ready for 
removal; a chain was attached to the 
farther end, and by the power of a windlass 
in the factory this prodigious slab of blub- 
ber, weighing several tons, was slowly 
torn from the carcass. This process was 
continued till the flensing was completed. 
In the factory the blubber is cut into small 
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CUTTING UP THE ARCTIC LEVIATHAN, 


pieces for the ‘‘trying-out” pots. The 
flesh of the flensed carcass is then cut 
down into large pieces that are dragged 
and pitched with flesh-hooks to small 
cars; it is then taken to drying furnaces, 
where it is rendered friable. When the 
flesh and viscera have been removed, the 
work of chopping down the flinty forest 
of bones is commenced; the bones are 
also subjected to the drying furnace, and 
when parched, are ground together with 
the flesh into a powder, which is barreled 
and shipped to all parts of Europe asa 
fertilizer. I amused myself for some time 
by measuring different parts of these 
cetaceous monsters. Books tell us that 
the eye of the whale is not larger than 
that of an ox. While I found the eye aper- 
ture only a little over two inches across, 
the eyeball measured five inches in 
diameter; the stomach, as it lay on the 
ground, measured ten feet in diameter; the 
jaws sixteen feet in length. The whale’s 
natural affection for its young is said to 
be remarkable. When I saw amid the 
eviscerated wreck a maternal heart weigh- 
ing 1,500 pounds, I was convinced of its 
loving nature. The tongue is very fat, 
and often yields a ton of oil. A large 


whale will yield thirty tons of blubber, 
and a ton of blubber will yield 200 gallons 


of oil, so that a produce of 6,000 gallons 
of oil will make $3,0o00o—a moderate valua- 
tion for a good-sized, well-fed specimen. 
I visited other factories only to find a 
repetition of what I have briefly described. 

Upon my return from this strange abat- 
toir of the whales, I was informed by the 
Russian Consul that an English brig, 
bound for Archangel, was in port, and 
that I might persuade the captain to allow 
me to take passage with him for that port. 
The Russian steamer by which I had in- 
tended to reach Archangel would not yet 
be due for six days, and with favorable 
winds, I would be likely to make that 
place much sooner by sailing vessel. 
This, with the desire which I had for an 
experience on a Sailer, hastened my action 
on the Consul’s suggestion, and I was 
soon on board the brig. The captain ex- 
pressed a willingness to allow me to ship 
with him, provided I would supply my 
own provisions; he feared that those of 
the ship would not be up to a landsman’s 
fastidious requirements. I assured him 
to the contrary; but to allay his anxiety, 
promised to lay ina supply. The vessel 
had already taken on a light ballast, and 
was only awaiting a favorable wind. I 
bought too loaves of bread, one dozen of 
eggs, one dozen oranges, one pound of 
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cheese, and one can of fruit, as a pre- 
cautionary supplement to the ship’s larder, 
at an expense of eighty cents; this I put 
on board and went again back to the town. 
In company with a very obliging young 
teacher, who spoke tolerable English, | 
secured very comfortable accommodation 
at a private house for eighty-four centsa 
day, not knowing how long I might have 
to wait for a fair wind; but I had scarcely 
returned to the street from my newly-found 
lodging-place when I was met by the cap- 
tain of the vessel, who had been galloping 
up and down the streets to find me and to 
notify me to come aboard immediately. 
The wind had shifted, and the ship would 
sail in an hour. I hurriedly engaged a 
boatman for fifty-six cents to put me and 
my luggage on board the vessel, which 
lay at anchor within the breakwater. The 
sailors were already clanging a see-saw 
on the windlass levers and making the 
harbor echo with an _ anchor-heaving 
‘‘shanty.” We were towed out of port 
into the open sea; all sails were set, and 
we were soon scudding before a sharp 
breeze. My voyage between Trondhjem 
and Vard6, occupying eight days, cost me 
$16, and the total expense of the two days 
spent at Vard6 amounted to $4.95. The 
vessel on which I had now taken passage 
for Russia, called Marianne Greaves, wasa 
small but strong wooden brig, built in 
Wales for the slate-carrying trade. She 
had brought a cargo of cement from Ham- 
burg and was bound for Archangel in light 
ballast for a cargo of pitch and tar. Her 
commander was a small but compactly- 
built Welshman, who had a crew of four, 
including the cook. I was thankful to 
find the captain an intelligent companion, 
possessing that inestimable quality pecu- 
liar to so many sea-faring men, a kind 
heart. He made me a sharer in every 
comfort under his control; we ate together 
in his little cabin; we slept alternately in 
the same bunk, he sleeping during some 
part of the day and I during the night; he 
brought out for me from his private locker 
his reserve delicacies; he would order the 
cook to prepare whatever my fickle sea 
appetite might crave; we were soon com- 
panions, and I lost all feeling of being in 
so high a latitude and so far from home. 
I occasionally tried my hand at the wheel, 
or chaffed with Harry, the cook, in the 
galley. I watched the seals with the 


captain’s glass, as they projected scarcely 
more than their noses above the water to 
I. stood on the poop 


watch our vessel. 
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deck and with my revolver blazed away 
at the whales as they sported within afew 
yards of the ship. 1 had never before en- 
joyed so much liberty on  ship-board, 
and I congratulated myself that I had 
chosen a sailer rather than a steamer 
manned by strangers; for the captain 
of the Marianne Greaves was not only 
nearly a countryman, but was already a 
genial companion. With favorable winds 
we expected to make Archangel in four or 
five days, but on the morning after our 
departure, Friday, July gth, the fair wind 
veered into the east and compelled con- 
stant tacking; consequently, our progress 
was very slow, but on Saturday it shifted 
to the north, and stiffening into a gale, 
we flew rapidly before the wind, the pitch 
of the vessel and the biting cold making 
it difficult to remain on deck. The 
thermometer stood at forty, and sprits of 
snow darted from the leaden clouds on 
this 10th day of July. Even with my 
overcoat on and the captain’s muffler 
about my neck, I was not able to keep 
warm. About noon on the following day 
the gale subsided, and for twelve hours 
we were almost becalmed. On the south- 
ern horizon we could descry the faint 
snow-line of the Lappish coast, and to the 
far north a dreary, cold, water-line, re- 
lieved on one or two occasions by an in- 
coming whaler. As we drew nearer the 
coast, seals became numerous, and would 
often follow in the ship’s wake for several 
miles. One night I was suddenly aroused 
by the captain, who came rushing down 
the companionway, calling me to help 
him load ‘his gun, that a great seal was 
following close in against the ship; we 
could find nothing but light bird-shot, and 
having loaded his fowling-piece with this, 
he hurried to the deck, mounted the rail, 
and with the muzzle of the gun over the 
seal’s back, fired; the seal dove and was 
probably little the worse for the spank of 
light shot which he received. I regretted 
not taking my rifle, as for many days 
seals were in every direction within easy 
range, and the comparative calm would 
have permitted a ready launch of the ship’s 
boat to recover anything shot. The in- 
tense cold, which for several days ranged 
between. 40° and 50° Fahrenheit, fre- 
quently drove me to take shelter with the 
cook. The galley was scarcely six feet 
square, and contained an old, rusty range, 
and innumerable pots and pans, and other 
cooking appliances. A wooden bench 
extended across this miniature kitchen 
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before the range; on this I whiled away 
some portion of every day, chaffing with 
the cook, who was a droll young lad of 
eighteen, short and stocky, seldom wear- 
ing anything but his pants and shirt, with 
the sleeves rolled up to his elbows, his 
face grimy with smoke and coal-dust. 
He was full of sailor-song and merriment, 
and, withal, an aggravated  stutterer. 
Notwithstanding his grimy appearance, 
he was careful and cleanly in his cooking, 
and particularly skillful in making a dish 
which he called ‘‘ Yankee hash.” This 
culinary preparation was highly relished 
by both the captain and myself, and 
Harry had it to prepare for our supper 
every evening. It consisted of cold beef 
and pork, chopped very fine, and mixed 
with boiled potatoes, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, and then baked in the oven. 
Harry’s potatoes were very small, and he 
grumbled considerably about the time it 
required to peel a peck of them, that being 
about the quantity requisite for a supper 
of this stigmatized yet much-loved con- 
glomerate ; so I often took out my jack- 
knife, and placing the pan between us, 
helped him to peel through his monotony 
of small potatoes. During our long pota- 
toe-peeling confabs, Harry would sit with 
a little black pipe in his mouth, and tell 
me curious and semi-pathetic stories about 
his first love; he was fond of his pipe, 
and next to his first love he doted on some 
two pounds of plug tobacco, which he 
had bought in Hamburg at a very low 
figure, and intended to carry home to 
England. His stuttering, as is often the 
case, was most obstinate on the begin- 
ning words of his sentences, and such 
words were always preceded by a con- 
vulsive puckering and projecting of the 
lips, as though about to whistle; he would 
hang tenaciously to the reluctant first 
words till the color came to his face and 
anger kindled in his eyes, and when his 
tongue broke loose he would go off ina 
desperate effort to retrieve lost time, 
speaking very rapidly. I remarked to 
him one one occasion that his difficulty in 
utterance seemed to be with the com- 
mencement of every sentence. ‘*‘ Yes,” 
said Harry; ‘‘if it w-w-wasn’t for the 
startin’ of the darned thing I'd be a second 
Gladstone.” My familiarity soon gained 
his confidence, and he told me of a ‘‘ fine, 
little country gal” in England, who had 
been his beloved fiancée, until his unwil- 
lingness to leave the sea had induced her 
to cast him adrift and marry another. 


He struggled unsuccessfully to conceal 
his penitence as he told of her tenderness, 
her domestic frugality, and how anxiously 
she plead with him to quit the sea and 


. seek a home for himself and her; but ‘‘[ 


was a young fool, you know,” said Harry, 
‘‘and I didn't know it till she married 
another; and I can’t believe ‘there's as 
good fish in the sea as ever was caught.’” 
The bench on which we sat was his escri- 
toire and on it he penned a letter to his 
sister, which he asked me to address and 
post for him in Archangel. Seeing a razor 
in my possession, he modestly hinted at 
his importunate needs, as though doubtful 
of my willingness to use a bright, clean 
razor on so black and begrimed a face. I 
consented to shave him, however, pro- 
vided he would make soap do its equitable 
proportion of the work. An abundance 
of hot water was at hand, and the cook 
was soon ready for the razor. Grasping 
him by the forehead and pushing his head 
back against the boards of the galley, I 
soon covered the beard area only to find 
a small quantity of pretentious fuzz under 
either jaw, with a large acreage of soot 
and real estate, which was so thoroughly 
removed as to give him a ghastly, clean 
look, that elicited from the mate the re- 
mark that he had not seen the bona fide 
cook since leaving Hamburg. 

We had been out five days from Vardo, 
and as I had been twenty-four at sea since 
leaving New York, was beginning to 
weary of the continuity of sea-rocking. 
It occurred to me that by going into the 
hold and taking a walk over the gravel 
ballast, I might enjoy a grim counterfeit 
of a walk onshore. Hoping thus to cheat 
the sea, I descended a ladder and was 
about to commence my walk when I 
spied a lean, mangy rat hobbling across 
the ballast. I seized a hammer and 
hurled it after him; the hammer missed 
its mark, but dislodged a stone which 
rolled on the rat’s tail, holding him fast 
till I secured him, and carried him on 
deck. We held a consultation and de- 
cided to give the rat a chance for his life; 
we started him off for Lapland, the coast 
of which could be but faintly discerned in 
the distance. We tossed him into the sea, 
and he started off in a business-like way. 
We watched him for some time, and as 
long as he remained in sight his wake 
pointed towards Lapland, but whether he 
succumbed en rou/e, or whether to us be- 
longs the honor of introducing a British 
member of the Muride family into 
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Sameanda, is likely to remain a mystery. 

I remained up on July 13th to see the 
midnight sun for the last time ; only half 
of its disc was above the horizon, and 
now that it had been our nightly visitant 
so continuously for nearly two weeks, its 
setting was almost as phenomenal as was 
its first appearance at the unseemly hour 
of midnight. 

On the 14th we were in an atmosphere 
of mirage; some vessels appeared to 
northward, and on our port-tack they 
loomed into immense proportions, and 
appeared to stand on their keelsons, 
while on our starboard-tack they assumed 
their natural appearance. The Lapland 
coast is low and bleak, with no signs of 
life or vegetation; a belt of snow extended 
along the shore a little above the water- 
line. The waves of heat radiation chased 
each other along the coast as waves follow 
each other across a meadow or grain-field. 
The wind was strong and dead ahead 
from the south-east; on the evening of the 
14th we were off Cape Sviatoi (sweet-nose) 
and early the next day we had rounded 
Cape Orlaf, where the entrance to the 
White Sea turns westward, rendering a 
south-east wind more favorable; but the 
captain and the small crew were thoroughly 
fatigued with a night of laborious tacking 
against an adverse wind. The channel 
into the White Sea is about forty-five miles 
wide, and we were sometimes on one 
side and sometimes on the other; the 
water is somewhat turbid and contained 
floating rubbish and other indications of 
an inland water; vessels were more nu- 
merous than I expected to find them so far 
north. On the eastern shore there began 
to appear a jagged outline of firs—a great 
surprise to me, as I was right on the 
arctic circle, far east of any Gulf Stream 
influence, and at the most northern limit 
of tree life, as denoted by physiography. 
On the eastern side of the White Sea 
‘‘Narrows,” at Nij Zolotitzk, on a project- 
ing point of land, is a circular lighthouse, 
in the rear of which is a respectable tile- 
roofed building, the first typical Russian 
house I had seen. At noon we passed 
Cape Blue-nose; the weather was now 
warm and delightful; the sea was glassy 
smooth ; flies and gnats began to infest 
the ship and I received a first bite from a 
genuine Russian mosquito; gummy 


odors from the fir forests were wafted out 
to us, and Russia seemed genial and in- 
viting even in her arctic approach. 

Late in the evening of July 16th, we 
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reached the lightship in Dvinskaia Gulf 
at the embouchure of the eastern channel 
of the delta of the Dwina. We were still 
north of the 64th parallel, aud where I 
did not expect to see more than a few 
fishing smacks, I was surprised to find’ a 
fleet of twenty vessels and two steamers 
within sight of the lightship. But when 
we remember that the White Sea is navi- 
gable for the largest boats and has a 
superficies equal to the State of New York, 
and that before Peter the Great had made 
the transformation of the Neva marsh into 
a metropolis, his royal hobby, Archangel 
was the only marine commercial port of 
Russia, we are not so much astonished to 
learn that about 800 vessels enter this old 
northern port during a short summer sea- 
son. A competition took place between 
our vessel and two Norwegian schooners 
as to which would reach the lightship 
first. The Marianne Greaves swept up to 
the goal one tack ahead, but the pilot-boat 
rowed off and put pilots aboard the Nor- 
wegian vessels first ; after some delay one 
was put aboard our ship, whereupon our 
plucky little Welsh captain fell to berating 
the pilot for his unjust discrimination in 
favor of the Norwegians. I supposed him 
to be a genuine Samoide ; Istepped within 
the radius of his personal odor,: and was 
sure. We were still thirty-five miles from 
the port of Archangel; we entered the 
narrowest channel of the delta and the 
captain undertook to make the distance by 
short tacks; after a laborious night of in- 
cessant toil, they had made half the dis- 
tance and then decided to hire a tug to 
tow the ship into port. On the morning 
of the 17th, we were sweeping along in the 
wake of a spiteful little tug ; the low banks 
on both sides of the narrow channel were 
densely covered with white birch and 
alder ; as we passed on we came to fields 
of grass and stretches of pasture land, in 
which droves of the black and white 
Holstein cattle were feeding; farther on 
with higher shores the birch and alder gave 
place to spruce and fir. Forseveral miles 
before arriving at our destination both 
sides of the stream were lined with in- 
terminable rafts of logs, saw-mills and 
lumber covered the banks, and vessels 
from all parts of the world were loading 
with lumber. 

Just at midday, three miles below 
Archangel, before the ancient town of 
Solombolsk, the clanging of our anchor- 
chains echoed over the placid waters of 
the Dwina. 








A SEA SONG. 


I rove the sea! I love the sea! 

And the spray from its waves comes kissing me 
As I stand on the shore, 
When the flood tides roar 

And the white caps dance right merrily. 


The dear old waves from the coral caves, 
And the sunny strands that the water laves, 
Come close to my feet 
With legends sweet 
Of the mighty ocean’s domes and naves. 


The whole day long they croon a song, 

And the red-lipped shells the strain prolong 
Of a loved one dear, 
Who is hastening here 

On a ship that is swift and stanch and strong. 


James CLARENCE Harvey. 





MAGNOLIA. 


Once a dryad of the northland, 
Wearied with the winter day, 

With the silent, frozen mountains, 
Where the snow ne’er melts away, 

Sought the southern land of sunshine 
In the never-ending May. 


Ere she reached the genial climate, 
Heart elate with hope and glee, 
Tired she sank to pleasant slumber 

"Neath the shadow of a tree, 
In whose branches birds alighted, 
Singing sweetest melody. 


Waking when her rest was over, 
Startled by her slumber long, 
Still the birds were singing gaily; 
Hailing then the joyous throng, 
Into blooming flowers she changed them, 
And to fragrance turned their song. 


Lo! the tree is proud magnolia, 
Loveliest gift the seasons bring, 

Peerless in its blooming beauty, 
Every flower a fettered wing; 

And its perfume silent music, 
Sweet as songs the angels sing. 


Jerome Burnett. 
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SOME OF THE SPECTATORS. 


FIDELE. 


BY ALFRED 


Not many miles from New York are the 
kennels of the Willow Brook fox-hounds. 
You of course know that these hounds run 
three or four times a week during the 
season, and you have probably attended 
the Willow Brook Club races held every 
fall on Aimstead Plains. 

Captain Denney began to hunt with the 
Willow Brook pack towards the close of 
the season in the fall of 18—. The 
captain was not amember of theclub. It 
was understood that he had been a guest 
of the Prince Co. Hunt during the first 
part of the season, and his quiet, unobtru- 
sive manner obtained for him all the 
privileges of a club guest at the Willow 
Brook kennels. He was an Irishman ; 
had been educated at Dublin University, 
and had been in the —th Horse. Unex- 
pressive gray eyes, a pug nose and a 
sandy, square-cut English beard, went to 
make up an anything but interesting face. 
He was rather short, and not very heavy, 
riding at about 145 with hunting saddle. 





A. GARDNER, 


He rode a large bay mare which would 
have been a handsome animal but for a 
white face and a huge white blotch on her 
off hip. This peculiarly-marked creature 
was called Fidéle ; a most inappropriate 
name, for a more capricious beast never 
tormented a rider. She would refuse in a 
most inexplainable manner in the early 
part of every run, and the captain would 
draw out into the road and pick up the 
pack where he could at cross-roads and 
checks. Strange to say, he never seemed 
disconcerted at being thrown out, and 
never was conscious that people were 
smiling when he came jogging in long 
after the finish, enthusiastically holding 
forth upon ‘‘what a fine run we've 
had !” 

The smiles at the captain and his oddly- 
marked mare became a broad laugh when 
the entries for the fall races of the Willow 
Brook Club were announced. Fidéle was 
entered for the ‘‘Hunter’s Sweepstakes.” 
This was a ‘‘three-mile steeplechase over 
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the full course open to bona fide hunters, 
gentlemen riders. Bona fide hunters to 
mean horses which had hunted three times 
or more with fox-hounds during that 
season, and had never raced in other 
than club races. Entrance, $50, p.p. Plate 
added.” 

The day of the races came. No better 
place can be imagined for laying out a 
steeplechase course than Aimstead Plains. 
The turf is firm and there are no stones. 
On one side of the Willow Brook course 
is a rise which makes a natural stand for 
spectators. The course itself is a mile 
and a half around ; at one place itsweeps 
back of a farm-house and for a short dis- 
tance is out of sight. 

I rode over to the course on a hack in 
order to see the races from the saddle. 
One can ride back and forth on the inside 
of the circle formed by the course and be 
comparatively near to the racers from start 
to finish. 

The Hunter’s Sweepstakes was the race 
in which the best hunters of the different 
clubs ran, and consequently-was the event 
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FIDELE. 


about which the greatest interest centered. 
The rivalry was unusually strong this 
season, and there was every prospect of 
a close race. ‘The entries were Cleopatra, 
the Oak’s representative ; The Duke, from 
the Myonia ; Bramble and Old Tom, owned 
by members of the Willow Brook ; and the 
great unknowns, five in number, whom 
the bookmakers noticed only as being in 
‘*the field.” Of course Fidéle was one of 
the great unknowns. 

Just before the race was called, I rode 
over to the groups gathered about the 
bookmakers. Throwing my bridle to a 
boy, I strolled along to see how the bet- 
ting stood. Cleopatra was a strong favorite. 
The Duke, Bramble, and Old Tom were 
about even. 

As I neared one group, I saw Captain 
Denney quickly approach the book-maker. 

‘‘What will you give me against 


Fidéle?” he asked. 

The bookmaker fumbled over some 
cards in his hand. 

‘‘Fidéle? Yes, —er, let me see,—why, 
six to one she don’t win.” 
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THE DARK HORSE OF WILLOW BROOK. 
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‘““ LANDED ON THE OTHER 


‘I'll take two hundred,” quickly returned 
the captain. 

The bookmaker looked at him with as 
near a look of surprise as ever comes over 
a bookmaker’s face, handed him a card, 
and said nothing. 

The captain moved quickly to another 
bookmaker and repeated the operation, 
getting seven toone this time. Hestarted 
for a third group. As heelbowed his way 
through the crowd he met his groom 
emerging. 

‘*Well, Rollins?” 

‘*Six to one sir,” was the reply. 

‘* Did you take a hundred?” 

‘*Ves, sir.” 

‘All right. Is Fidéle ready? Come, 
help me up.” 

The next moment the racers were 
moving up tothe starting-post. The quiet, 
business-like way in which the captain 
had picked the bookmakers up at the 
very last moment puzzled me. 

The fiag fell. The starters in a three- 
mile steeplechase seldom go off with a 
rush, and the field looked very tame as it 
cantered up to the first jump, a post-and- 
rails. All hung back, a jostle followed, and 
six of the horses, including Fidéle, refused. 
All got over, however, and the field was 
soon bunched again moving at a quicker 
gait. The in-and-out and broad water 
were passed successfully, and the horses 


SIDE WITH A DULL THUD.” 


disappeared behind the farm-house. On 
their reappearance there was a murmur of 
applause. The Duke was making the 
pace and making it decidedly rapid. 
Cleopatra was hanging to his heels. 
Bramble and Old Tom were neck and 
neck some three lengths back, and Fidéle 
was two lengths behind them. 

The rest of the field did not appear for 
some time, the snake fence behind the 
farm had held them, it was afterwards 
ascertained. The next barrier was a white- 
washed stone wall, not actually high, but 
on account of its color rather frightful 
looking. The Duke reached it first, 
swerved, andbolted. Cleopatra, Bramble, 
and Old Tom followed suit. A succession 
of disappointed ‘‘oh’s!” went up from 
Spectators’ Ridge. Fidéle approached the 
barrier. I saw the captain begin to lift. 
Fidéle’s stride lengthened, her ears went 
forward, she looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but cleared the wall beauti- 
fully. ‘There was a murmur of surprise 
on Spectators’ Ridge, and the book- 
makers craned their necks in anxious en- 
deavors to see the horses at the wall. 

The captain was riding in fine form and 
easing Fidéle for the next leap, a huge turf 
hurdle right in front of Spectators’ Ridge. 
If he could clear that before the other 
horses got over their whitewash scare, he 
would have things about his own way. 
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“TAKE THIS CAP, QUICK, RIDE FIDELE, AND WIN.” 


Fidéle saw the turf hurdle a long way 
off; up went her ears again, but this time 
they went back quickly, and when the 
captain tried to lift her he was answered 
with a sullen check anda swerve. Click 
went both spurs, and Fidéle straightened 
out again. ‘There were three more strides 
left. The captain used his whip for the 
first time. Fidéle wavered, decided to go, 
lost courage, breasted the turf, and landed 
on the other side with a dull thud, the 
captain underneath. For an instant horse 
and rider were motionless; then Fidéle 
got up, shook herself and snorted. The 
captain staggered to his feet, but sank 
back just as I reached his side on my 
hack, which I had galloped quickly across 
the circle when the accident occurred. 

‘I'm used up,” said the captain, as I 
dismounted. ‘‘ How much do you weigh?” 

‘* Hundred and thirty,” I answered, sup- 
posing the captain’s head was shaken up 
badly. 

‘Take this cap quick, ride Fidéle and 
win!” 

The captain’s head was not shaken up 
as much as I had thought. 

Seizing his cap, I mounted Fidéle just as 
the Duke and Cleopatra cleared the turf 
hurdle at the same stride, and passed me 


with arush. Bramble had not succeeded 
in getting over the whitewashed wall. I 
started in pursuit. The riders ahead of me 
were too much occupied with each other 
to think of me. At the post-and-rails 
which followed the turf, Fidéle acted a little 
frightened, and her awkward jump almost 
bucked me out of the saddle, but after that 
she settled down to work. On we went, 
the in-and-out, the broad water and the 
farm were passed by all of us successfully. 
Cleopatra’s telling stride was slowly but 
surely letting daylight in between the 
mare and The Duke. The latter was 
roaring, but running without whip or 
spur. 

The whitewashed wall loomed up be- 
fore us. Cleopatra reached it first; her 
rider gave her no time to hesitate; dig- 
ging both spurs into her he lifted her 
over, but did not pick her up quickly, so 
that The Duke had to turn aside and 
make an awkward jump. Fidéle leaped 
and recovered perfectly, so I gained a 
few lengths, but was still a dozen lengths 
behind. 

We prepared for the final pull; there re- 
mained the turf hurdle and a quarter of a 
mile of flat. The man first over the turf, 
if only with the lead of a stride, was 
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THE CRITICAL JUMP. 


almost sure of holding his advantage to 
the end. Cleopatra’s rider brought his 
whip and spurs into play, and forged a 
length ahead of The Duke. He held the 
lead but an instant. I spoke to Fidéle, 
she answered, and slowly moved up on 
both horses. The Duke had dropped 
back, nose and nose with Cleopatra, who 
gradually fell back a length behind me. 
All at once Fidéle saw the turf hurdle 
ahead; she had not forgotten her former 
experience with it; she shortened her 
gait. Cleopatra's long, regular stride did 
not change. The Duke's roar came 
nearer and nearer. A few strides from 
the turf Fidéle swerved ; I was desperate ; 
in went both spurs, down came my whip. 
She hesitated; we were right upon it; spurs 
again. It w ould be better to fall over 
than not get over atall. She rose and 
leaped, only as a frightened horse can 
leap, and landed a long way on the other 
side. Both of my opponents caught their 


horses on the drop without a waver. 
Cleopatra’s rider began punishment ; 


he 


was rewarded. The Duke quit and la- 
bored along several lengths behind. Cle- 
opatra was half a length ahead. I used 
my whip. I felt Fidéle straighten her 
neck out and lengthen a trifle. Cleo- 
patra dropped back till her bit was at my 
knee, and thus we passed under the line. 
I declared my weight, which was two 
pounds over, and the race was awarded to 
Fidéle. 

I felt considerable pride over my share 
in Fidéle’s success. But I soon began to 
feel uneasy. I found that, besides clean- 
ing the book-makers out, the captain had 
made any amount of bets and had quietly 
and effectively scooped things. Every- 
body seemed to have had a bet with the 
captain, although everybody had kept 
very quiet about it before the race. 

The captain collected his bets and sold 
Fidéle to Mr. Hood, of the Prince County 
Hunt. A few days later he was called to 
England to the bedside of a dying relative. 
I felt rather uneasy over my share in 
scooping the boys, but I had more to suffer. 
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The Prince County 
Hunt races are always 
run two weeks after 
the Willow Brook races. 
Mr. Hood entered Fidéle 
for the Hunters Cup. 
On the day before the 
race, to  everybody’s 
surprise, she was with- 
drawn. Not until the 
following week was the 
matter explained. Il add 
a newspaper slip from 
the New York Zimes of 
October —, 18—: 


“A CURIOUS TRICK. 


“It is now known why 
Mr. Hood, who bought Fidéle 
after her brilliant perform- 
ance at the Willow Brook 
races, withdrew the mare 
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from the ‘ Hunter’s Cup’ con- 
test. It seems that some of 
the book-makers who suf- 
fered by the unexpected 
success of the mare at Willow Brook have been 
investigating her history. She turns out to be 
none other than Gypsy Maiden, who was ruled off 
of the turf at Monmouth last summer for dishon- 


AFTER THE RACE, 


esty. With the aid of chemicals she has worn a 
white face for the last month. ‘Captain Denney,’ 
the former owner, has left for England, having been 
‘summoned to the bedside of a dying relative.’ ”’ 





ABANDONED IN MID-OCEAN, 


BY CAPTAIN R. F, COFFIN. 


‘“‘T were a tellin’ you, sir, when last we 
two did meet,” said the old sailor, “of 
that v’yage in the brig Celestina, as showin’ 
the wonderful significance of luck; we 
comin’ out of port with everythin’ a lookin’ 
prosperous, and afore the fust night were 
ended, we was under short canvas a 
bangin’ agin a hard gale from south-east, 
havin’ lost our royal and flyin’ jib, both 
stunsail booms, and all the stunsails as we 
owned. 

‘‘In the mornin’, bein’ as the royal had 
blow’d all to ribbons, the mate, thinkin’ as 
she would be easier with the royal yard 
on deck, and bein’, as it now were, a cat 
as couldn’t catch mice—so to speak—sends 
a chap in our watch of the name of Hans 
—leastwise, that were the only name as 
we know’d him by, bein’ shipmates for 
only one day, and he a Dutchman—up 
forto send the royal yard down, and he 
goes up and gits his clewlines and sheets 
cast off, and we unreeved ’em, ’cause the 
sail bein’ gone, we wouldn’t want ’em no 


more that passage, and he puts on his 


“quarter stop and casts off his parral-lashin’, 


and sings out for us to let go the braces 
and sway away, which we done, and 
cock-billed the yard so as he could git the 
lift and brace off of the lower yard-arm, 
and then we lowers away, takin’ in the 
slack of the trippin’ line as Hans had bent 
on to the yard, and he got his yard-arm 
stop on, and were a gittin’ the lift and brace 
off of the upper eend, which were the 
statboard yard-arm, he bein’ a sendin’ it 
down to wind’ard, we bein’ still on the 
port tack a headin’ to the suth’ard, when 
she giv’ a tremendous lurch, and Hans 
missed his hold somehow, and away he 
went to leeward, strikin’ the water full a 
ship's length away from the brig. 

“We only had one boat, and that were 
the long boat, which were secured in 
chocks onto the deck, and were filled full 
of spare riggin’, chafin’ gear, and sich, 
fresh meat and vegitables as had been 
laid in for to begin the v’yage with, and 
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long afore we could git that cleared, it 
were evident as it would be a hopeless 
job for to try to git Hans, who were prob- 
ably killed by the fall from sich a height, 
let alone drowndin’; so arter we had 
worked away for awhile a gittin’ the boat 
clear, the attempt was giv’ up. 

‘Evident, the job were sich a hopeless 
one, that while we was a clearin’ the boat 
away, Charley Wheeler, as had been ship- 
mates with Hans in the last ship, took the 
opportunity for to git into the forecas’le 
and mitten onto the standin’ part of his 
dunnage, he havin’, of course, the best 
right to the same, and when the mate, 
arter we got things a bit snug on deck, 
come for’ard for sich traps as Hans had 
left behind, so as he could take ’em aft, 
there were but a flemish account of ’em, 
consistin’ of a empty chist with a Bible in 
the till of it, and a few old duds as wasn’t 
of no use to nobody. Nobody knowd 
who got the Dutchman’s dunnage, but as 
I'd seen Charley Wheeler a comin’ out of 
the forecas’le while we was a securin’ the 
long boat agin, I suspicioned him, and a 
week or so arterwards, when I were a re- 
markin’ to him that he had a peculiarly 
nice flannel shirt on, he said, ‘Tom, the 
man as should ought for to be into that 
shirt are a many a mile from here,’ 
which kind of confirmed my suspicions 
as Charley Wheeler were the lucky man 
as had puckerowd’ poor Hans’ dry-goods. 

‘«There’s one thing, sir, about the south- 
east gale onto this coast, and that are, 
that although it are the heaviest gale we 
has, it never don’t last more than twelve 
hours, and this here gale didn’t, neither. 
We'd made the Jarsey beach, and were a 
thinkin’ of a wearin’ of her round, when 
she broke clear off to west, and we low- 
ered away the mainsail and weared her 
around, lettin’ her go off east-south-east 
agin, with the wind onto the starboard 
quarter. 

‘She nigh hand headed the sea agoin’ 
this way, and we daredn’t make much 
sail onto her on accounts of her pitchin’ 
into it so heavy, but we giv’ her the whole 
foresail and turned a couple of reefs out 
of the topsail, the wind havin’ moderated 
to a good whole sail breeze. With almost 
any other craft but this one I presume as 
the wind would have gone into the nor- 
west, and giv’ us a good run of a day or 
so, with a strong breeze; but she were 
born to bad luck, and so the wind died out, 
and for three or four days we had it light 
and bafflin’ from all p’ints of the compass. 


“It’s no use my troublin’ you with the de- 
tails of the v'yage, except for to say as from 
bein’ almost constantly wet—for the seams 
in the deck-house where we lived leaked 
from havin’ been imperfectly caulked— 
most of us was a sufferin’ from salt water 
boils —dreadful tedious things, sir, as 
you'd say if ever youhad’em—and finally, 
arter we had been out a month, all the 
place we had reached was latitude 37 
north and about 2514 degrees west, jist a 
little to the s’uth’ard and east’ard of the 
Western Islands and about eighty mile 
away from the nighest of ’em. 

‘‘The way I know’d her position were, 
that I heerd the old man and the mate a 
talkin’ it over arter we got into the boat ; 
but not to git ahead of my yarn, I must tell 
you how we come for to be in the boat. 
All our provisions was down for’ard into 
the eyes of her, and we got at ’em by the 
fore hatch, which, in consequence, wern’t 
caulked, but were jist kep’ covered with a 
tarpaulin’, and we was a runnin’ along 
one mornin’ with about the best breeze 
we'd had for the passage, havin’ whole 
topsail and foresail onto her, the to’gallan’ 
sail stowed and mainsail furled, when all 
of a suddint there were a report like that 
of acannon, the fore hatch shot up high 
in the air and came down on deck, bottom 
upwards, with a tremendous crash, while 
a thin, blue smoke were seen issuin’ from 
the hatchway. We, of course, thought 
that she were afire below, and knowin’ 
the inflammable nature of the cargo, we 
expected as she'd break out into a light 
blaze in a few minutes. Had we been 
into a ordinary craft, sir, we mightn’t 
have lost our heads so quick, but she'd 
been so etarnally unlucky ever since we 
started, what with head winds, and losin’ 
Hans, and everythin’ else,and knowing 
some of her previous history, we got gal- 
lied and runned aft to the boat with only 
jist what we stood in. 

‘‘As I told you afore, the skipper had his 
wife and child along, which it are my 
opinion as no skipper never oughtn’t for 
to take with him, and his fust thought be 
to git them safe, so he giv’ orders for to 
clear away the boat, and this bein’ done, 
we let fly the head sheets and rounded 
her right to, arter haulin’ up the foresail 
snug. Then we unships the gangway, 
and as soon as ever her way were checked 
we launches the boat without ever gittin’ 
a tackle aloft, and we all bundles into her, 
puttin’ in the missus with the baby fust, 
and the skipper gittin in last. What little 









stores could be hastily gathered from the 
cabin, and a breaker of water was put in 
the boat, and the captain took his chro- 
nometer and sextant, a chart of the North 
Atlantic, and a compass. He also took 
th ship’s papers. Of course, the bulk of 
our provisions bein’ down for’ard where 
as we thought the fire were, we couldn't 
go there for any of ‘em. In fact, as I 
said, we was all gallied, and our great 
idee were for to git out of her jist as soon 
as the Lord would let us, for every minute 
we expected as she would explode and 
blow us sky high. 

‘“*We must git out of her as quick as 
possible,’ says the old man to the mate, 
‘and if she don't blow up we can go 
back aboard of her agin; and all of us 
coincided into this, ‘cause we was 
gallied, and was right glad for to puta 
half-mile of clear water ‘twixt us and the 
brig. 

‘The mistake the old man made were 
in not hystin’ the mainsail afore we left; 
‘cause then she'd a laid to till the day of 
judgment. We'd rounded her to with the 
starboard helm, and it were left to star- 
board ; consequently, as soon as she got 
starn way, which were soon arter we left 
her, the helm paid her head off to the 
north’ard, the wind bein’ fresh from west- 
nor west, and as soon as she got it abaft 
the port beam, the topsail filled, and off 
she went like a shot, leavin’ us there in 
the long boat. 

‘‘We'd better not let her git too far 
away from us,’ said the old man; ‘git 
your oars out, and we'll pull up nigher to 
her ; she'll soon come to agin; we might 
better have set the mainsail afore we left 
her, as then she'd a laid quieter.’ 

‘*He never dreamed but what, so be as 
we would want to, we could pull up to 
the brig at any time, and scarce any of us 
thought as we should ever want to git 
aboard of her agin, ‘cause we expected 
as she’d blow up, but as the old man or- 
dered, we pulled arter her. 

‘‘As he had expected, she soon come to 
agin, and she looked so nigh to us, that 
he giv’ the order to avast rowin’, and we 
laid on our oars till she backed off agin 
and started off afresh, and then we pulls 
on agin. Finally, arter about an hour, 
durin’ which she had kep’ a gittin’ furder 
and furder away from us, only we hadn't 
noticed it much, the old man says to the 
mate, ‘I don’t believe she’s afire arter all; 
I guess we'll go back to her; give way, 
men, and we'll go aboard agin; if she'd a 
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been a goin’ to explode, she’d a done it 
afore now, anyhow.’ 

‘‘Well, sir, we giv’ way as hard as we 
could, but we was fourteen, not countin’ 
the baby, and that loaded the boat down 
pretty deep, and we couldn’t make much 
way. Besides, the course the brig had 
been makin’ with her boards and _ half- 
boards, as it were, was about east-no'th- 
east, which brung the sea onto our beam, 
and made it much harder for us to row, 
so that our progress was slow. — But it 
were only arter a hour's hard pullin’, that 
we discovered as we wasnt a gainin’ any 
onto her. It were the most tantalizin’ 
chase ever know’d. We'd pull and git 
nearly up with her, when that confounded 
rudder would pay her off agin, the topsail 
would fill, and off she'd go, runnin full a 
mile or so afore the rudder would agin 
act and bring her to. In vain we double- 
banked the oars, and exerted all our 
strength onto ‘em, the brig kep’ leavin’ us 
more and more behind. We'd been ina 
great hurry for to leave her, but now we'd 
have given all we was worth for to have 
got aboard of her agin. As long, hows- 
ever, as the wind held strong—and to 
us it seemed to have increased —there 
were no hopes of overtakin’ her, and our 
only chance were that it might die out. 

‘The old man consoled us with this : 
he said, ‘This breeze will go down with 
the sun, and then we'll catch her easily.’ 

‘““The worst of it were, sir, as the hard 
pullin’ had made us all very thirsty and 
hungry, and we had pulled away at the 
water-breaker and swayed away onto our 
provisions, till we had made a big hole 
into ‘em. You see, sir, we couldn't be- 
lieve but what we should soon catch her 
and git aboard of her agin. 

‘*Dark soon comes on in December, 
sir, and by five o’clock we lost sight of the 
brig altogether. 

‘I don't suppose as we'd pulled as hard 
through the night as we had ought, for, 
remember, there was but ‘seven of us 
sailormen, and the rest as was _ there 
didn’t amount to much, and we was all 
pretty well tuckered out, and felt more 
like sleepin’ than pullin’. As long as the 
brig was in sight we was encouraged for 
to go for her, but when the night shut her 
in, we kind of had an idee as she'd be in 
the same place in the mornin’ as she were 
when the night shut down, and so we 
jist made a show at the oars, and for the 
most of the long night we slept, or, at 
least, I did. 
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‘‘We didn’t apprehend any danger, at 
all events, for this was the fust of a west- 
erly wind, and the weather were pretty 
sure to be fine for a day or two. The old 
man had telled us as we wasn’t over 
eighty mile from St. Michaels, and if the 
worst come to the worst, we thought we 
could pull there in a day, and we had 
grub and water enough for to last that 
long. 

‘I’m a tellin’ you, sir, what I thought 
as the thoughts of all of us, and it’s likely, 
bein’ all sailormen, except the missus, 
that we all thinked about the same. We 
done all as we could for to make the 
missus comfortable as possible, pilin’ her 
up high with pea-jackets, goin’ without 
ourselves; but then in that latitude, and 
although we didn’t know it then, we was 
in the warm water of the Gulf Stream, and 
that influenced the temperature, so al- 
though it were the middle of December, 
we didn’t suffer with the cold. 

“‘Itwere a awful long night—full four- 
teen hours to a minute—but the day come 
at last, and as soon as ever it were light 
we looked for the brig, but she were no 
where in sight. There were a mere speck 
of a sail away to the east’ard, but whether 
it were the Celestina or some other craft, I 
can’t never tell you, ‘cause I don’t know; 
and so as the next best thing to be done, 
the old man shaped a course for St. 
Michaels. 

‘‘We divided ourselves into two reliefs 
at the oars, and pulled away, but arter 
we'd had our breakfast, and a very slim 
one at that, the only grub as was left were 
about a biscuit apiece, and the water in 
the breaker were nearly gone. The old 
man got a sight of the sun at nine o'clock, 
and worked her up, and we found we 
were about ninety miles from St. Michaels, 
which bore west-nor’-west from us, right 
dead to wind’ard. The captain and the 
two mates and carpenter took their regu- 
lar turn at the oars, and the old man 
cheered us up by tellin’ us as we was 


right in the track of vessels bound up the- 


Straits, and would almost sartin be fell in 
with afore the day was over; and so for 
that fust day we pulled with a good heart; 
but when the night agin shut down, we 
was very tired, and also hungry and 
thirsty, and nota bit to eat or drink re- 
mained; so that things was a lookin’ 
shaky, and we begin for to lose heart. 
‘“There were considerable of a sea on, 
and do what we might, much spray come 
over, keepin’ us constantly wet. We 
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know’d, hows’ever, as we wasn’t makin’ 
much way agin that wind and sea,and we 
wasn’t surprised next mornin’, when the 
old man got his observation, to findas we 
was as far off from the land as ever. He 
wouldn’t have let us know, but the mate 
let it out by sayin—‘By George, sir, we 
ain’t made a mile.’ The fact were that, 
beside the wind and sea, we had the 
stream agin us, full a half-mile an hour,. 
and with that lumberin’, deep-loaded boat, 
it were a hopeless task to pull to the 
west’ard. To the east'ard the nighest 
port were Lisbon, and that were over six 
hundred mile away. Long afore we 
could git there we would starve to death, 
and so our only hope were in bein’ picked 
up, and as she would be easier a goin’ 
afore it, the old man decided for to head 
her to the east’ard, and rig up a sort of 
sail with pea-jackets, enough for to giv’ 
us steerage way, and trust to fallin’ in 
with somethin’, 

‘“We was dead-beat, anyhow, and 
couldn't pull any more, and so the easiest 
way seemed tous the best way. At noon 
that day we had been for twenty-four 
hours without food or water. The food 
we didn’t crave so much, but we was 
dreadful thirsty. The meat as we had 
had were ham and salt beef, and this had 
made us desire drink more than if it had 
been fresh. The missus bore up wonder- 
fully, and so long as she had food for it 
the baby done well enough; but arter 
bein’ forty-eight hours without food or 
drink, she had nothin’ left for the child, 
and on the mornin’ of the third day it lay 
dead in her arms, and the old man took 
it gently from her, and put it over the 
side. 

‘*The missus kind of pined away arter 
that, and jist afore dark of this day—the 
fourth since we left the brig, and the third 
since we had tasted food—we had to bury 
herin the sea. Then the old man giv’ up. 
All the money he was worth in the world 
was into that brig, and she were gone; all 
that he then had left were his wife and 
child, and both of them were overboard. 
What time he went I don’t know, but 
sometime in the night I were told as 
the old man had jumped overboard, and 
sure enough, in the mornin’ he were 
missin’, 

‘It kind of seemed to rouse the mate 
bein’ left in charge, and he spoke to us 
quite cheerful, tellin’ us as our only chance 
were to keep up our courage, on no ac- 
counts for to drink any salt water, and to 
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git along as well as we could on our 
boots and sich; but there ain’t much 
nourishment, sir, in sea-boots, no how, 
| and though we chewed ‘em industrious, it 

were not a satisfactory meal, and on this 
| fourth day of famine three of the chaps, 
disregardin’ the mate’s warnin’, drank salt 
water, became delirious, and jumped 
overboard. Next mornin’ the carpenter 
and cook and steward were found dead in 
the boat, and afore noon one of the men 
died; so that when darkness come on, this 
fifth day since our grub giv’ out, there 
was left only the two mates and two of 
the hands besides myself. 

‘‘What took place arter that, sir, I can’t 
tell; I have a kind of dim recollection 
that the second mate died a nat’ral death, 
and of the fight ’twixt me and the mate 
on one side, and the other two men. I 
seem to see ’em a comin’ aft with their 
knives in their hands, of drawin’ my knife 
for to defend myself, of seein’ the mate 
unship the tiller and knock one of them 
overboard, of the other bein’ stabbed 
somehow, and of me and the mate 
drinkin’ his blood; but whether it were a 
dream, or whether it happened, I shan’t 





never know, for the next thing I do recol- * 


lect, were bein’ on board of the schooner 
Santa Maria, bound from Lisbon to Fayal. 
They couldn’t speak no English, and I 
couldn’t speak no Spanish, but I heern 
i tell arterwards as they reported pickin’ up 
two men adrift in a boat, both of which 
was alive, and that there was the half- 
eaten carcase of another there, and that 
one of the live ones were dead afore they 
got to Fayal, and the other lived, which 
“were me; but who the half-eaten man 

were I never know’d. 
‘‘T were put into the hospital at Fayal 
by Mr. Dabney, as were the American 
Consul there, and was nussed by sistérs of 
charity as well as ever man could be 
nussed, but it were full two months afore 


I were well enough for to be sent to . 


Boston, on the brig Harbinger, as runned 
between that port and Fayal. 
home I learned the history of that brig, 
for she were brung home from Gibraltar, 
where she had been took in, havin’ been 
picked up some ten days arter we had left 
her, in jist as good order as she were then, 
and the ship what picked her up had put 
a few men aboard of her, which had took 
ii her in there, and arter a time her owner, 
which went out there to look out for her, 
got her released, and sent her on to 
Genoa where she was bound, and arter 
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dischargin’ her cargo of alcohol, she 
loaded with marble and rags and come to 
New York, and then I got on to her whole 
history up to that time. 

**‘She had originally been builded asa 
single-decked vessel at Tarboro, Nova 
Scotia, and, of course, in launchin’ her, 
she stuck on the ways, and they were a 
couple of weeks afore they ever got her 
afloat. The fust skipper of her took a 
eighth of her, havin’ to mortgage his 
house for to do so, and he runned her in 
the West India trade, and she lost money 
every vyage. Ifshe got a good freight, 
she’d surely either git ashore, or else meet 
with bad weather, and lose spars and 
sails enough for to eat up all the profits of 
the v’yage. Frequent she’d lose men 
overboard, and finally she got ashore on 
the south side of the Island of Jamaica, 
when the skipper, discouraged with his 
hard luck, she havin’ constantly runned 
him more and more in debt, jist put a 
pistol to his‘ head and blow’d his brains 
out. Then she were brung to New York 
and sold as a wrecked vessel, and some 
chap with a easy conscience sweared as 
she’d been ashore onto the American 
coast, and by that means got her a Amer- 
ican register; and then arter a new keel, 
new stem and stern-post had been put 
into her, she were sold at auction, and the 
man what owned her when I shipped into 
her bought three’ quarters of her, and a 
builder took the other quarter. They 
concluded—the builder, of course, lookin’ 
for a job by which to make his quarter 
cheaper—to raise her up and make a dou- 
ble-decked vessel of her, as I’ve told you 
she were when I shipped into her. They 
calculated as the job would cost about 
$4,000, whereas, findin’ her as rotten as 
punk, they had to well-nigh re-build her, 
and when all were done, she stood ’em 
in $11,500 for the alterations, and $7,500 
what they giv’ for her at auction. 

‘Well, sir, they tried for to sell her, but 
she come to be known as a unfortunate 
craft, and nobody wouldn’t touch her, so 
they runned her fora while in the West 
India trade. It were about ten years arter 
that, sir, when Mr. Hannel, the man as 
I always boarded with in Franklin Square, 
says to me, ‘Tom, do you recollect that 
there brig what you went into when you 
come nigh hand to losin’ the number of 
your mess?’ 

‘***Do I remember the fust time I were 
in love?’ saysI; ‘I'd be about as likely 
for to forgit one as t’other.’ 
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«<«Well,’ says he, ‘the chap that were 
into her last as skipper has like to have 
been hung in Boston for runnin’ her 
ashore apurpose on the Haytien eend of 
San Domingo.’ 

««* Did he make a finish of her?’ says I. 

“**Ves,’ says he. 

“«Then,’ says I, ‘instead of hangin’ 
him, he ought for to have been presented 
with a gold medal and the thanks of Con- 
gress; there’s a many got ’em as hasn’t 
done half as desarvin’ a act. 

‘««The jury,’ says he, ‘stood ten to two 
for hangin’,’ 

‘And,’ says I, ‘it’s jist what might 
have been expected in Boston; a New 
York jury would have rewarded him 
handsomely.’ 

‘‘Hows’ever, this sot me a inquirin’ as 
to the history of that brig arter I left her, 
and she were brung home. ‘Them owners 
what had her’ then kep’ her three year, 
and closed her out with a loss of $8,000, 
sellin’ her to a firm down in Coenties Slip. 
They sent her out to Buenos Ayres with a 
cargo of lumber; all of which that were 
on deck she managed for to git rid of 
afore ever she got there. Then the cap- 
tain got a charter for to carry horses to 
the Mauritius, and what with bad weather 
and one thing and another, very few of 
the horses, besides the one as was giv’ to 
the captain, survived. 

“Then he gits a freight from Calcutta 
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home to New York, and on the way home 
he were took sick, and, in consequence, 
she be to go in to St. Helena, where arter 
layin’ four weeks, the skipper died, and 
the mate brung her home, the loss on the 
round trip amountin’ to about $2,500. 
They next sent her on a v’yage to the 
coast of Africa, and she wound up that 
venter with a loss of $1,000. Arter that 
they kep’ her in the West India trade, and 
arter havin’ her five years, they sold her to 
a Boston house, closin’ her out with a 
loss of $5,000, and wonderin’ it weren't 
more. 

‘‘The Boston people selled a eighth of 
her to the skipper what they put into her, 
and he runned her until his part were 
heavily in debt, she losin’ him more 
money as owner than she arned him as 
skipper. He got tired of it arter awhile, 
and gittin’ his eighth insured for enough 
to cover all his losses, he runned her 
ashore a purpose on the Island of San Do- 
mingo, and made a total loss of her. The 
idea of punishin’a man as done sich a 
meritorious act as that are ridiculous. He 
bein’ cleared on the charge of barratry, 
owin’ to the scruples of two of the jurors 
agin capital punishment, of course, could 
sue the underwriters and recover his in- 
surance, and I sincerely hopes he got it. 
He desarved it, for puttin’ a eend to a 
craft as had been a murderin’ people all 
her life long.” 
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POET AND BUCKBOARD ON THE SAGUENAY RIVER. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


My title, though it may at first sight 
seem fantastic, is justified by fact. In 
truth, the Saguenay, through a certain re- 
markable incident which befell me there- 
upon, isso involved with the famous poet 
and the buckboard that I can hardly tell 
which comes uppermost. The two repre- 
sent to my mind the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, and the ridiculous; and which of 
these has made the deepest impression it 
were difficult to say. It was the latter 
part of July, 1883, when I found myself 
en route for the Saguenay, with the poet 
as my traveling companion. ‘The identity 
of the poet I dare not here reveal; but, 
of course, if people should guess it, 
that is no affair of mine. I will merely 
say that he is a famous poet, an American 
poet, and a poet held in honor wherever 
the English language reigns. We had re- 
solved to make this trip in no startling 
fashion; and we took the Saguenay steamer 
at Quebec with the prospect of doing 
whatsoever our neighbors should do. We 
thought to traverse the path of the summer 
tourist with most orthodox and uninspired 
precision. But the famous poet is one of 
those to whom the unexpected ever hap- 
pens; andit came to pass that we were left 
behind—deserted—in one of the remotest 
regions of the Saguenay, whence we made 
our escape, as this tale will show, by the 
beneficent agency of the buckboard. 

The nature of the Saguenay’s shores 1s 
such that neither beast nor bird nor insect 
cares to dwell about them permanently. 
During a whole day’s voyage down its 
tide we saw no bird fly over it; we saw 
no animal on its banks, heard no sound, 
save that of falling waters, out of the harsh 
wood-growth that clung in those high 
ravines; and we realized the meaning of 
its name—‘‘The River of Death.” In 
some three or four places, however, the 
cliffs are broken away, opening a path to 
the inland country that lies behind the 
hills; and in each of the straitened valleys 
thus disclosed is planted a little French 
village, wherein one finds, indeed, a pro- 
fusion of life. Horses, cattle, pigs, ducks 
and hens, brown babies, house-flies and 
other forms of life which call not for men- 
tion, swarm in each of these villages, but 
are all strictly products or accompani- 


ments of civilization. These peopled 
nooks but emphasize the vastness of the 
surrounding desolation. It is a land of 
monstrous, bald, gray hills, some rounded, 
some rent apart to their roots, some jagged 
and shattered fantastically, and a few clad 
thinly about their sides with a stunted, 
unhappy growth of firs. Through this 
land, for more than 100 miles, a mighty 
chasm is opened for the Saguenay, whose 
black waves chafe between almost per- 
pendicular walls. The chasm is in places 
two miles wide, and about it crowd the 
mountains in stupendous disorder, toppling 
over as if to look into the abyss. In the 
midst of all this chaos is perfect stillness. 
Whatever wind be blowing across those 
mountain tops, we do not feel it here upon 
the water. We only become aware of it 
by seeing the scanty trees, no bigger to 
our eyes than juniper bushes, toss roughly 
on the high and distant brink. Here and 
there is an island, thrust up from the 
river’s inky depths. But such an island! 
As a picnic ground, the poet declared it 
would prove a disastrous failure, a stony, 
naked hump like that, adorned by two or 
three lonely and distorted cedar trees, 
which are doomed to a life-long struggle 
to keep their root-hold, lest they should 
slip off into those terrible waters. It was 
here began to crop out the poet’s too ven- 
turesome spirit. He desired to have a 
swim in those terrible waters, and was 
with difficulty moved from his purpose. 
The river is cold, and, in contrast with its 
shores, is decidedly populous. Seals, por- 
poises, and fishes innumerable frequent it, 
and even whales have been captured 
within its limits. 

One would scarcely incline, if desirous 
of whales, to go fishing for them in a river; 
but the Saguenay, with its sea-like depth, 
is a fit resort for Leviathan himself. Its 
depth is so remarkable, that if the St. 
Lawrence, into which it empties, could 
by any means be drained to its bed, there 
would still remain in this Titanic trough of 
the Saguenay enough water to float the 
battle-ships of the world. The hadi‘ans 
assured us with all solemnity that the river 
is in places two miles deep. More com- 


petent authorities put the greatest depth at 
2,000 feet; and this depth, they state, is to 
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be found only at a certain point. At this 
point a narrow fiord divides two moun- 
tains, which rise sheer from the water’s 
edge 2,000 feet. It was awe-inspiring, to 
say the least of it, to face those soaring 
cliffs, and then to be told that, vast as was 
their height, even so great was the unseen 
descent to their granite foundations. These 
mounts, on guard through age-long silence 
over the somber waters, arenamed by men 
“Eternity” and “‘ Trinity.” Very quietly, 
as if conscious of the majesty around and 
above, our steamer crept into the shadow 
of Cape Eternity. Alargeship, sheshrank 
to an insignificant plaything. Up, up the 
gray, stupendous front we strained our in- 
adequate vision. There, upon the summit, 
stood great fir trees. They looked about 
the size of those little, tree-like mosses 
which one finds along the margin of a 
brook in level country. <A gigantic white 
image of the Virgin, four times the stature 
of a man, is set upon a buttress half way 
up. One might well have taken it for a 
plaster figurine, such as Italian boys 
peddle about the streets. We swung in 
closer and closer, till it seemed we might 
have tossed a biscuit ashore. For a time 
not a word was spoken, and one almost 
held his breath. But at last the irrepress- 
ible tourist awoke. Knowing this species 
intimately, and being desirous of catering 
to its needs, the steamer’s authorities had 
provided a barrel of fair-sized pebbles, 
which stood temptingly exposed on the 
deck. Surely shatwould be nothing much 
to do, to throw a pebble ashore! And 
young and old, masculine and feminine, 
were presently vieing with each other to 
strike the face of the cliff with their mis- 
siles. But never were tourists more de- 
ceived. I had expected to hear the first 
stone clang upon the rock, but the strongest 
throwers fell short by full half the distance. 
Some boastful slingers were laughed at 
unmercifully for their failure and left the 
deck much cast down, which I saw was 
to the complete satisfaction of the poet, 
who execrated all this frivolous irrever- 
ence. It was fitting that those walls of 
hoary gneiss should remain inviolate. 

As we glided hushedly out from under 
the sublime shadow, we found that the 
Saguenay, a while ago dark as ink, now 
in the sunshine had assumed a tawny 
color. Soon we were again speeding 
onward under full steam, and leaving— 
‘«The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 


Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 
That, like a broken purpose, waste in air.”’ 
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The above lines came aptly to our 
lips, for in truth these ancient hills are full 
of cataracts. Sometimes we saw, inland 
and at a great height, the slender white 
arc of a mountain torrent leap out gleam- 
ing from a screen of somber wood, to 
disappear behind some shoulder, or within 
some windy high ravine. About sunset 
the water turned wine-purple; and at 
night, when the full moon had reeled up 
behind the hills, it became a field of level 
ebony, over-strewn with silver. Then, 
because of a light and shifting night-mist, 
the precipices loomed nearer and more 
vast. They closed us in on every side, 
till we felt ourselves imprisoned’ here 
forever. An ice-cold breeze, on this night 
of mid-July, breathed down upon us out 
of the frozen north, and now and then, as 
our vessel throbbed on, some clear star 
would look in upon us through a notch 
far up in the hill summits. 

The famous poet, who found these Sag- 
uenay hills more grand in their desola- 
tion than even his own Sierras, so well 
sung, sat up watching them, in silence or 
with fragments of great verse upon his 
lips, till two o’clock in the morning. 
Some fair ladies from the south had joined 
the excursion, fortified with furs and downy 
wraps. These, while the owners slept, 
we were fain to confiscate temporarily, 
being clad for summer weather. We 
hugged them close about us—the wraps, I 
mean—as we lay on the deserted forward 
deck. Our pipes went out, forgotten, 
while filled with awe we were borne on 
through the desolate heart of this Titanic 
land. And, as at last we rose and turned 
to our berths, the poet said— 

—‘*They saw the face 

Of God, and named it boundless space !’’ 

Chicoutimi is the name of a quaint, little 
French village at the head of navigation 
on the Saguenay, and hither the steamer 
arrived about four o’clock, a few minutes 
ahead of the sunrise. It seemed as if I 
had scarcely fallen asleep when the poet's 
voice at my ear proclaimed, ‘‘Here’s 
Chicoutimi!” ‘‘What time?” I grumbled, 
from among the pleasant Mlankets. 

“Never mind about that,” he answered, 
‘come out and see the sunrise!” And as, 
with broken murmurs of assent, I sank to 
sleep again, I very vaguely heard the 
famous poet struggling with his clothes, 
thapsodizing, and stumbling out of the 
stateroom. Then a tremendous shaking 
roused me thoroughly, and I sprang up, 
to behold the famous poet clothed, in a 
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fashion, with one long boot drawn on and 
the other swinging majestically in his 
hand. This time he made an impression 
on my sleepy senses. ‘‘Hurry along,” 
he cried, ‘‘and come out and see the ends 
of the earth! This is where the world 
was broken off and left rough!” I tum- 
bled into my raiment straightway, and he 
led out upon the wet and chilly wharf, 
which was all alive with cattle and sheep, 
and gesticulating Frenchmen. The 
strangest scene it was! The poet had hit 
it; plainly nothing here had _ been 
‘“‘rounded off,” unless it were the com- 
fortable little Frenchmen. We found the 
village to consist of gray rocks and whit- 
ish cottages, huddled together inextricably 
in about equal proportions. The river, 
which here widened considerably, filled a 
deep cup in the hills, and the black tide 
was flecked with soft froth clusters from 
an unseen fall near by. In the sky to the 
east was spreading a pallid saffron, barred 
with cloudy streamers—crimson, pink and 
fawn-colored; and around toward the 
north faint lilac mists were afloat. Quit- 
ting the wharf with its fuss and chatter, we 
made all haste to climb the narrow street 
and the steep beyond; and soon the view 
we were in search of began to unroll itself 
before us. 

Barely had we taken one look into the 
golden heart of the sunrise, when the 
steamer’s bell rang the signal for casting 
off. We saw, far down below us, the men 
standing to the hawsers. We forgot our 
sunrise. We forgotour dignity. We ran. 
We made wild time down that rocky hill- 
side, delaying not to decide whether it 
was syenite or gneiss. A French driver 
marked our predicament, and drove his 
vehicle to the head of the street to meet 
us. This vehicle was ‘‘the Buckboard !” 
We sprang in, tore furiously through the 
peaceful and astonished village, and rattled 
out on the wharf—alas! too late! A 
horrible black void, twenty or thirty feet 
in width, yawned between our feet and 
the steamer’s deck. We shouted to the 
captain in our most supplicating English. 
He shrugged his shoulders in choice but 
exasperating Parisian. At the same time, 
however, he gazed upon us curiously, and 
with a certain air of kindly interest. At 
this we took heart of grace, and implored 
him to.come back for us. To our horror 
he but shrugged those shoulders a little 
more deprecatingly than before, turned 
away, and devoted his whole attention to 
the clipping of his finger-nails. Then the 
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famous poet looked so dreadful in his 
displeasure that even the sympathetic 
Frenchmen were awed into a moment's 
silence ; out they burst into voice again 
with one hundred impossible plans and 
impracticable counsels. At length the 
genius of the Buckboard seized upon us, 
nolentes volentes, and bore us out of the 
tumult. He explained to us, with much 
spreading of the hands, that he would 
drive us over the back hills to Ha-Ha Bay, 
the steamer’s next stopping place; that 
the steamer had full thirty miles to go, 
while the drive would be but twelve; that 
he had the best pony and the finest buck- 
board in the land ; and that he would get 
us to Ha-Ha Bay in such good time that 
we might sit on the wharf and throw 
stones at the captain as the boat came in. 
This last idea we considered, and it seemed 
to us good ; so we contracted with him for 
the sum of three dollars. Then, in haste, 
we bid adieu to Chicoutimi, with the loose 
stones clattering from our swift wheels 
and from that mad pony’s heels. 

It was cold, and our dressing had been 
but partial. That buckboard, too, was a 
fearful and a wonderful thing. Yet I am 
constrained to confess that we much en- : 
joyed that drive. Long before we reached 
Ha-Ha Bay we had developed most kindly 
feelings toward the miserable captain. 
The keen air seemed to sparkle, and our 
blood danced through our veins. As for 
the road, it was unique. At one moment, 
smooth and perfect, it would lead along a 
high plateau. Then, without warning, it 
would betake itself straight down the 
steepestof hills. I think then it was only 
the headlong speed of that outrageous 
pony, with our despairing grip upon the 
seat of the buckboard, that prevented us 
flying out over the beast’s head and con- 
tinuing the descent by an airline. How 
it was we always reached the bottom 
safely, and now survive to tell of it, I 
shall not endeavor to explain.- It is a 
mystery. Anon the road would rise like a 
wall before us, and the sagacious pony 
would then halt, as a hint for us to dis- 
mount. This done, we would all crawl 
up together, side by side,—the famous 
poet, the driver, the present writer, the 
best buckboard in the country, that in- 
domitable pony—like so many flies on a 
window-pane. Perhaps this comparison 
may sound extravagant; may lead some 
readers to think I am exaggerating just here. 
Nevertheless, I shall suffer it to stand, 
trusting the famous poet to corroborate 
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me. Frequently, upon the levels, we 
passed quaint, low-roofed French farm- 
steads. In front of one of them I lost 
my’ hat, and straightway a lean, yellow 
dog sprang outtorendit. Wewentto the 
rescue and compelled the dog to retreat. 
But at once he returned with seven other 
dogs, infinitely more yellow than himself, 
so we forsook the hat anddrove on, Then 
appeared a whole legion of calves, red and 
white and of assorted hues, which raced 
before us, tail in air, inspirited by our 
cheers, till ready to drop exhausted. 
Finally they dispersed over the roadside, 
yielding us the palm. The farmers, with 
their wives, and sons, and daughters— 
early birds desirous of the worm—would 
start from their work and shout to us, and 
stand looking wistfully after our flight ; but 
we never staid to discourse with them, 
much as the poet wished to do so, the 
daughters being comely tolook upon. He 
looked exceedingly well, the poet, as we 
raced along, his abundant light-brown 
hair and silken beard streaming upon the 
wind, his white sombrero flapping, his 
calm, blue eyes undisturbed by jolt or 
bump. He had to hold on with both 
hands, his cane gripped between his knees, 
and sometimes he would shiver alittle, be- 
cause his coat was thin—and his toilet had 
been very hasty! But through it all he was 
every incha poet. Once, from a mountain 
top, we caught sight of the steamer’s 
smoke, far down in the cafion—behind us/ 
We shouted in derision and fled on. 
Then away below, in a beautiful green 
valley, we saw the huddled village of Ha- 
Ha Bay, with St. Alphonse clustering 
near at hand. In ten minutes more we 
had reached the head of the street. The 
famous poet broke forth into singing, the 
driver and I joined in, and we took the 
place by storm. No steamer was in view, 
so we found out a snug, though primitive 
little inn, where a breakfast of eggs and 
milk and brown bread, with the merest 
taste of Canada’s national beverage—rye 
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whisky,—put the finishing touches to our 
fine good humor. When at last the 
steamer arrived, the astonished passen- 
gers, who had thought us all this while 
safe slumbering in our berths, beheld the 
genius of the buckboard, along with my- 
self, perched upon the roof of the wharf- 
house, where we chanted the MWarseillaise 
to a too-admiring audience. But the 
famous poet was not among that audi- 
ence. He was seen seated in the buck- 
board, to which he had become marvel- 
ously attached, while a dear, little, brown- 
eyed, brown-footed flower-girl sat at either 
elbow, and adorned his locks with roses 
and red poppies. 

When, in a leisurely way, we went on 
board, we perceived that our fellow tour- 
ists credited us with having performed 
this drive deliberately. At the audacity of 
it how charmed they were! ‘‘Oh,” they 
cried, one and all, ‘‘how original and 
delightful! What a truly poetical idea! 
What a splendid lot of the country you 
must have seen!” And some looked a 
little bit aggrieved that we had not invited 
them to go with us. They ‘‘ would nave 
just loved to go!” I felt uncomfortable, 
and buttoned my coat more tightly around 
my neck. The captain approached with 
an explanatory smile upon his lips; but 
the famous poet, after his western fashion, 
eyed him sternly, and with such profound 
significance, that the captain held his 
peace. But the secret weighed upon us, 
and we had to unburden ourselves to 
some half-dozen of the passengers! These 
told their husbands, and their husbands 
told all the rest; so our breasts were free 
and happy very speedily. In the hurry 
of departure we forgot to bring the buck- 
board, and upon reaching Quebec we 
thought of sending back for it, with the 
intention of having it framed, as a me- 
mento of our trip. But, alas! duty called 
us away in haste from the ancient city, and 
the buckboard, in all probability, still re- 
mains unhonored on the Saguenay River. 


























LONG BRANCH AS A SUMMER RESORT. 
BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


Il. 


Anp now let us see what the Long 
Branch of to-day looks like. Beginning 
north of Seabright, which is five miles 
from Long Branch, a row of cottages runs 
along on each side of the ocean drive un- 
til North Long Branch is reached. When 
this little hamlet is passed, one drives over 
Ocean Avenue between empty lots for 
about half a mile, and then reaches the 
north end of Long Branch proper. The 
cottages are now only on the westerly 
side of the road, as there is not room 
enough on the other side between the 
the drive and the bluff. The first hotel is 
the Brighton, a plain, substantial build- 
ing in modified Swiss style. Thisis now 
the most northerly of the hotels. Imme- 
diately in the rear of it is the East Long 
Branch station of the New Jersey South- 
ern road, which makes the Brighton con- 
venient for persons’ reaching the Branch 
by that route. A few years ago, before 
the all-rail lines were built, the scene at 
this station on the arrival of the favorite 
afternoon train from New York was very 
brilliant. Not scores, but hundreds of 
fine carriages used to assemble there to 
meet their owners returning from their 
day’s business, and then to glide in a long 
and stately procession down the beach. 
Now there are seven stations within the 
limits of Long Branch, and the evening 
parade from the old terminus is a thing of 
the past. 

Leaving the Hotel Brighton, we pass a 
large establishment where timid persons 
may enjoy a bath in sea water, hot or 
cold, in a tub, and reach a lot of little 
shops where Japanese articles, candy, 
soda water and other such important arti- 
cles of merchandise are sold. This col- 
lection of shops is the extremity of the 
village, which has stretched out its arms 
to embrace the dollars of the summer visi- 
tor until they reach thesea. Almost in the 
middle of this market stands the Ocean 
Wave, a very small and quiet hotel, which 
is quite overwhelmed by the glittering 
shanties around it. The Florence, another 
small house, is also here. This is the 


least agreeable part of Long Branch, this 
junction of the Ocean Avenue with the 
main street of the village, absurdly called 


Broadway; and the authorities have made 
it worse by permitting the erection on the 
corner of a small hotel called the Shel- 
burne, which juts out boldly over what 
should have been a broad sidewalk, and 
invites the stage drivers of the neigh- 
borhood to partake of its refreshing 
drinks. 

The next hotel is the Ocean, which, 
while it can lay no claims to architectural 
excellence, has a certain attractiveness 
which comes from its size. Its long front 
looks down upon broad handsome lawns, 
adorned with vases and fountains, and, 
in the evening, with electric lights. 
Directly opposite this house the wrought- 
iron, tubular pier runs out 800 feet into 
the sea. <A more delightful place than 
this pier on a warm evening it would be 
difficult to find. Itis well patronized and 
has been financially a success ; structur- 
ally it has proved admirable. It is ex- 
posed in the winter to the full strength of 
the easterly and northeasterly storms 
which it has withstood excellently. I do 
not think it has been an advantage to 
Long Branch. The excursion steamers 
that run to it take down a class of visit- 
ors who are not of the kind that have 
made Long Branch what it is, and who 
have certainly driven away some of the 
fashion and tone that used to assemble at 
the great hotel adjacent. 

Next to the Ocean Hotel used to stand 
the Mansion, which, as I said before, was 
burned down. A corner of it is still stand- 
ing and is used as a restaurant, bar and 
room for selling race pools. Two or 
three cottages and some small shops 
stand between this and the United States 
Hotel. Chelsea Avenue, running west- 
ward from thesea and lined with cottages, 
also intervenes. The United States is the 
ugliest hotel at the Branch, being built on 
the pattern of a huge dry-goods box. It 
is well-kept, however, and is very popu- 
lar. It is distinguished by the large num- 
ber of children always to be seen running 
about its lawns and piazzas. On bright, 
sunny days, it looks like a large nursery. 
A number of cottages come next, and then 
the Atlantic Hotel is reached. This is a 
picturesquely ugly old house, with a 
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shingled front. It is dingy and antique in 
appearance, but isalways well patronized. 
Just to the north of it is Morris Avenue, 
another street on which are a number of 
summer cottages. To the south of the 
Atlantic Hotel a dozen or more cottages 
stand packed in like sardines. Then 
comes Iauch’s Hotel. This is a homely 
and moderately large structure, populated 
principally by German Israelites. Then 
comes Bath Avenue, one of the prettiest 
streets in Long Branch. It runs diagon- 
ally from the sea-shore back to the 
‘* Pole,” a distance of about one mile and 
a quarter, and is lined on both sides with 
handsome summer residences, The Scar- 
borough Hotel stands at the junction of 
this street with Ocean Avenue. The 
Scarborough is the latest addition to the 
line of hotels, and is rather better looking 
than most of the others. Cottages run 
along from this point fer a third of a mile 
south to the Howland House. This is 
the handsomest hotel on the shore. It is 
a frame building, like all the rest, and is 
built in the Italian villa style. This house 
boasts of the finest bit of ‘beach for bath- 
ing in Long Branch. Philadelphians 
make this hotel their headquarters. Next 
to the Howland stands the West End, 
which is the leading house at Long 
Branch. It is by no means a handsome 
building, but it has a certain dignity of 
appearance, and is generally conceded to 
be one of the best watering-place hotels 
in this country. Opposite the hotel build- 
ing, on Ocean Avenue, which here takes 
a turn to the westward, stands a long 
building filled with apartments arranged 
en suite. ‘These belong to the West End, 
and are known as the ‘‘ detached cot- 
tages.” They are let to families for the 
summer. The occupants may take their 
meals at the hotel, or order them a /a carte 
from the restaurant attached to the cot- 
tages. 

The two railways run behind all these 
hotels, and there are stations easily access- 
ible from different points along the beach. 
The capacity of the hotels is a difficult 
thing to get at, owing to the tendency of 
the proprietors to exaggerate, but accord- 
ing to the best information, the Ocean 
Hotel will accommodate 1,000; the United 
States between 400 and 500; the Atlantic, 
300; the Scarborough, 300; the Brighton, 
400; the Ocean Wave, 100; the Bruns- 
wick, 75; Iauch’s, 250; the Howland, 
500; and the West End, with its cottages, 
1,200. Of course there are scores of small 
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boarding-houses, which take care of their 
share of the summer visitors to Long 
Branch, and there are other houses which 
lie south of the West End. But the hotels 
mentioned are those situated in that part 
of the Branch to which hotels belong. 
South of the West End, Long Branch is a 
field of villas. On both sides of Ocean 
Avenue for nearly a mile and a half, al- 
most every available spot is occupied. 
There are cottages of every possible style, 
from the old square house with its rect- 
angular piazzas, to the modern Queen 
Anne mansion, covered all over with 
gables, and towers, andtiles, and stained- 
glass windows. 

Cedar Avenue runs back from the sea a 
little less than a quarter of amile south of 
the West End, and on this road are some 
of the handsomest residences at the 
Branch. Cedar Avenue is visited by all 
strangers, because on it is Hollywood, the 
summer home of John Hoey. Mr. Hoey 
was one of the first New Yorkers who 
selected Long Branch as the place for 
summer rest. His place is very large, and 
he has spent a great deal of money on it. 
It is now one of the most elaborate places 
in-the country. The porter’slodge, at the 
main entrance, is a picturesque little cot- 
tage, from which smooth and well-kept 
roads lead off through the park. A pretty 
grove of cedars hides the stables and their 
surroundings from the passers-by on Cedar 
Avenue. A _ broad, gently-rising lawn 
leads up to the residence, which is backed 
by a fine piece of woods filled with drives, 

unning water and rustic bridges. Scat- 
ered about the grounds are fine bronze 
statues of heroic size, brought from 
abroad, casts of famous works of sculpt- 
ure, and ornamental pieces in terra cotta. 
The green-houses are numerous, large, 
and splendidly stocked. To the north-of 
the house is a vegetable and fruit garden 
which is in itself worth a day’s study. 
This place is kept in a state of neatness 
that is not excelled by any drawing-room, 
and the gates are usually open that visit- 
ors may drive through the grounds. John 
Hoey’s chief delight is to wander about 
this place with a white umbrella above his 
head and oversee the operations of his 
workmen, of whom a small army is al- 
ways occupied. 

On the opposite side of Cedar Avenue 
stands the Hollywood Cottages, a cluster 
of large and ornate houses, which Mr. 
Hoey has put up during the past five 
years. The coloring of these cottages, 
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consisting chiefly of reds, yellows, and 
greens, has caused more comments than 
anything in Long Branch. I am quite 
certain that, as Mr. Hoey built these 
houses to sell and rent, he put the colors 
on for the express purpose of making peo- 
ple talk about them. In the winter of 1884- 
1885, Mr. Hoey fitted up the four largest 
cottages as hotels, and opened them as a 
winterresort. They were well patronized 
and he decided to keep them open all the 
year round. Last summer they were full 
all the time. The furnishing of these cot- 


tages is on ascale that is seldom attempted , 


even in a large hotel, and has given rise 
to the belief that Mr. Hoey has provided 
summer homes for his friends simply out 
of the kindness of his heart. An artificial 
lake gives an opportunity to boating peo- 
ple to exercise their muscles, or to struggle 
with the waywardness of a frail, young 
canoe. Taking ii allin all, Hollywood 
and its surroundings make one of the 
most interesting features of Long Branch. 

On Ocean Avenue, south of the West 
End Hotel, are situated the great number 
of cottages of which I have before spoken. 
Among them are many of very handsome 
appearance. George N. Curtis has a 
charming house near the West End. 
George W. Childs’ house is a pretty place 
in the Swiss style. The broad lawn in 
front of it has been brought to a state of 
velvet-like smoothness by years of culti- 
vation, while the house is beautified by 
climbing vines and bright tubs of flowers, 
The house formerly owned and occupied 
by General Grant stands next to it. This 
house is one of the least pretentious on 
the shore, but it will always be interesting 
from the associations which cluster around 
it. The cottage of George M. Pullman 
stands nearly opposite these and is one of 
the prettiest places at the Branch. AA little 
further to the south stands the elaborate 
mansion built by Commodore Garrison, 
who did not live long to enjoy the sea- 
breezes from its piazzas. Park Avenue 
here runs off to the westward. To the 
south of this avenue lies that part of the 
Branch known as Elberon. Only a few 
years ago it was a stretch of fine, grassy 
upland, where I used to kill plover. The 
owner, Lewis B. Brown, opened roads 
through it, and speedily sold it off to per- 
sons who saw its desirability for cottages. 
Now the uplands are level, smooth-shaven 
lawns, covered with handsome houses, 
nearly all of which are built in the Queen 
Anne style. Moses Taylor built a large 
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one; General Horace Porter has another ; 
and here, too, is the residence of C. G. 
Francklyn, in which President Garfield 
died. Itstands close to the edge of the 
bluff and has a melancholy interest for all 
visitors. Just north of it is the Elberon 
Hotel. This is a straggling, picturesque 
building, in which the process ofevolution - 
from the small cottage which it once was 
is apparent to a close observer. In what- 
ever direction the eye turns it rests upon 
handsome cottages with broad, velvet-like 
lawns. Among those who have made 
their summer homes at the Branch, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, are: 
Isaac V. Brokaw, Daniel H. Carstairs, 
Robert Barbour, Robert B. Winthrop, John 
Sloane, Seymour L. Husted, Mrs. Fred- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen, widow of the 
former Secretary of State; the Marquise de 
San Marzano, Mrs. H. D. Biddle, Ht Vic- 
tor Newcomb, Horace White, of the 
Evening Post; George R. Blanchard, Gen. 
T. T. Eckert, of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.; Pierre Lorillard, G. L. Loril- 
lard, Norman L. Munro, Ex-Mayor Wil- 
liam Stokely, of.Philadelphia, and A. J. 
Cassatt. The finest residences in the 
neighborhood are those on the Rumson 
Road. Strictly speaking, they are not in 
Long Branch, but they are on its outskirts, 
and were an outgrowth of the Branch. 
They are the summer homes of William A. 
Street, William E. Strong, Mrs. De Soto- 
longo, Dr. E. Parmly, Capt. William 
Boardman, R. L. Crawford, Gen. Clinton 
B. Fisk, Thomas Sloane, George S. Scott, 
José De Navarro, W. G. Dominick, George 
W. Montgomery, Mrs. M. F. Banks, and 
David B. Keeler. These people have 
formed themselves into an association for 
the purpose of keeping the roads and side- 
walks in order, and for general purposes 
of improvement. They are exclusive toa 
marked degree. When a piece of prop- 
erty, 400 acres in extent, adjoining their 
places, was for sale, they joined together 
and bought it for $1,000 an acre, for the 
express purpose of preventing its passing 
into the hands of persons who might be 
objectionable to them. I make the as- 
sertion boldly, and without the slightest 
fear that any one can prove that I am 
wrong, that nowhere in this country can 
there be found an avenue equal to the 
Rumson Road in the largeness, elabo- 
rateness, beauty, and number of its mag- 
nificent summer homes. Every one of 


them has an air of solidity and an airy 
expanse of surroundings that conveys at 
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once to the mind of the passer-by the fact 
that here live people of great wealth, cult- 
ure and taste. 

No article on Long Branch would be 
complete without a word or two about 
the actor’s colony. The theatrical people 
who have made the Branch their summer 
home were among the earliest to discover 
its attractiveness, and they have since 
been always among the first in movements 
for its advancement, They live quietly 
and comfortably, and probably get more 
real pleasure out of the place than any 
other people who gothere. With the ex- 
ception of Oliver Doud Byron, who lives 
at North Long Branch; Theodore Moss, 
whose cottage is near the Atlantic Hotel, 
and Frank Maeder and E. F. Thorne, who 
are on the Shrewsbury, they have their 
homes in the southerly part of the Branch 
and back from the sea. They prefer the 
retirement which they can obtain away 
from Ocean Avenue to living on the 
beach. There are ten families of them 
and their homes are marked by an air of 
comfort and substantiality. They have 
their own entertainments among them- 
selves, though they are not infrequently 
seen at the hotel balls. They are all well 
known and highly respected by the other 
cottage residents at the Branch. No 
happier homes can be’ found anywhere 
than those of the actors’ colony at Long 
Branch. 

A question frequently asked is, ‘‘What 
do people do at Long Branch?” It does 
not require a long answer after the ac- 
count of the natural advantages of the 
place given in this article. Their sur- 
roundings mould men in a measure. We 
are fond of fancying that we triumph over 
circumstances at all times and are con- 
stantly bending the powers of nature to 
our wills. But, after all, we find that in 
most things we accommodate ourselves to 
that aspect of nature which is nearest to 
us. People who live in Rome would find 
it difficult to pass the day as they would 
in Paris, and a New Yorker in Florence 
cannot live a day as he would in his own 
metropolis. Neither can a man, with all 
his victories over nature, pass a day in 
the Alps as he would on the banks of the 
Amazon. And so aman cannot carry out 
a day at Long Branch as he would at 
White Sulphur Springs. He does at Long 
Branch what the place permits him to do. 
Generally speaking, the summer popula- 
tion is up at seven o'clock, because the 
great majority of the men goto New York 
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every day to attend to business and they 
start at about eight. Going to the train is 
the first business of the day, and a pretty 
sight it is to see the ladies in their fresh, 
white, morning-gowns, driving their carts 
and phetons down to the station with 
their husbands. The harness and horses 
and carriages, fresh from the hands of 
industrious grooms and coachmen, and 
unspotted as yet by the dust of the day, 
glisten under the early morningsun. The 
air is cool and invigorating, and the bustle 
and confusion about the station has a fash- 
ionable picturesqueness about it that is 
charming to the student of society. After 
the business of the morning exodus is 
done, lawn tennis comes to enliven the 
day. The game is exceedingly popular at 
Long Branch, where the fine lawns, of 
which I have spoken, furnish admirable 
courts. About nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing you will see young men in white flan- 
nels and young ladies in loose gowns 
running about on the smooth turf, and 
entering into the game with an earnest- 
ness which fully atones for any lack of 
skill. Besides tennis, horseback-riding 
claims attention. Theroads at the Branch 
are excellent for this exercise, and scores 
of equestrians may be seen every day 
taking a morning canter. Many of the 
ladies choose this part of the day to do 
their shopping, and East Long Branch is 
made very lively. -About eleven o'clock 
bathing begins to rise above the horizon. 
At the hotels the customary time for 
bathing is at low tide, but as the water is 
seldom so high or so rough in the sum- 
mer that people cannot bathe at all hours, 
most of them select the morning for their 
dip. The refreshing influence of the bath 
prepares one to pass, with equanimity, 
the warm hours of the early afternoon, 
before the sea-breeze springs up. At some 
of the hotels the bands give morning con- 
certs at eleven, and those ladies who pre- 
fer to devote their afternoons to bathing, 
sit in the parlors, listen to the music, and 
pour forth a continuous flow of small talk. 
After luncheon most people at the Branch 
take the day leisurely until four o'clock. 
The afternoon driving then begins and 
continues until about 6.30. The scene on 
Ocean Avenue at this time of the day is a 
most animated one. At times the driveis 
crowded so that carriages are compelled 
to proceed cautiously in order to avoid 
collisions. The evening trains from New 
York and Philadelphia come in and car- 
riages are dashing to and from the stations, 
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while the hotel stages lumber along 
laden with incoming guests. ‘lhe steam- 


boat lands at the pier, and there is a great 
rushing from all points of excursionists 
who have come down from New York for 
the day and are eager to get seats for the 
return trip. Sailing-vessels of all kinds 
are seen gliding along up and down the 
coast, and southern steamers pass by, 
generally running close in shore, dipping 
their flags, blowing their whistles, and 
firing their guns. The men who have 
been all day in the steaming hot city rush 
down to the beach, don their bathing-suits, 
and plunge into the surf. The whole 
shore-front is alive and brilliant with the 
handsome costumes of ladies, the glitter 
of mounted harness, and the flash of pol- 
ished wheels. By-and-by, as the dinher 
hour approaches, the bustle and confusion 
die away, or rather, transfer themselves to 
the hotel dining-rooms, where the evening 
dinner is attended to ina manner which 
shows that the sea-air is truly provocative 
of hunger. The evenings are usually 
passed in dancing, or looking at other 
people dance. The hotel bands play in 
the parlors every night, and, when it is not 
too warm, waltzing is indulged in to a 
great extent. Saturday evening is the 
fashionable night, when people from the 
cottages go to the hotels to dance, and 
some little show of dressing is made. As 
a general thing, however, people do not 
dress especially for the dancing, and full 
evening attire is the exception. The men 
who spend the day at business do not 
feel it incumbent upon them to put on 
their dress-suits for the evening, and the 
ladies are, therefore, compelled to permit 
them to dance in business costume, if 
they so desire. Such is the ordinary 
routine of a day at the Branch. Most 
people, however, vary it with long drives, 
sailing parties on the Shrewsbury, crab- 
bing excursions, clam-bakes, or some 
other of the various amusements that are 
to be found at Long Branch. Those who 
know the place well never find any diffi- 
culty in passing the time most agreeably. 
Those who are unacquainted with the re- 
sources of Long Branch, and who have no 
friends to initiate them, must find it as 
hard to spend a pleasant day there as 
they would anywhere else, under similar 
circumstances. My suggestion to people 


visiting Long Branch for the first time is 
to become acquainted as speedily as pos- 
sible with some one who knows all about 
I have frequently met people 


the place. 
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who had been at Long Branch a number 
of times, and who knew literally nothing 
about the place, because they had never 
been further than half-a-mile away from 
their hotels. 

Society at Long Branch is of all kinds. 
Shoddy is conspicuous there, as he is at 
all large watering-places, but he has a 
subdued and injured air. The chief ele- 
ment in Long Branch society is the Wall 
Street man and his family. Bankers, 
brokers and railroad men, such as the 
Seligmans, Russell Sage, John De Mott, 
John Hoey, George H. Pullman, George 
R. Blanchard and A. J. Cassatt, and busi- 
ness men who, like the Lorillards, have an 
interest in horse-racing and want to be 
near the Monmouth race-course— four 
miles from the Branch—find Long Branch 
a most agreeable and convenient place. 
There has been a curious touch of Angli- 
cism in the settlement of the place. What 
is known as the west end of the Branch 
is the fashionable portion in contradistinc- 
tion totheeastend. This is largely owing 
to the fact that the majority of the cottages 
are at the west end. Elberon, which is 
the extreme west end, is nothing, if not of 
the haut fon. And yet there is none of 
that spirit of opposition to hotel guests 
that is so frequently found among cottage 
people at watering-places. At the Branch 
they mingle freely and continually. In- 
deed the constant presence of cottage 
people at the hotel dances in the evenings 
makes them the debtors of the hotel guests 
for many courtesies. 

What is the future of Long Branch? 
Will it ever shrink and fade away? Will 
it ever cease to be the great summer 
capital by the sea, the home of fashion 
and frivolity, of wealth and wastefulness, 
of beauty and the beast? Willsome New 
Zealander or Patagonian poet, filled with 
the divine afflatus and a desire to be an 
archaeologist of the first rank, ever sit 
upon the ruins of the iron pier, and, gaz- 
ing along the line of crumbling and worm- 
eaten buildings, wonder what manner of 
place this was, who went there, who lived 
there, who loved there, and why they did 
these things? Will the encyclopedist of 
the dim, uncertain future write down, 
under the head of L, some such lines as 
these: . 

‘‘Long Branch: Watering-place of the 
ancient Americans, on the coast of New 
Jersey. Founded by the Indians in 1670. 
It was celebrated for the prices charged at 
its hotels and for the excellence of its sea- 
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bathing. Dr. Helmbold once lived there 
and discovered buchu on the sea-shore.” 

I have ‘‘dipt into the future far as 
human eye could see,” but I have not 
been able to discover even the most 
nebulous shadow of anything of this kind. 
No; I think Long Branch is a permanency; 
and in this country, in the language of the 
immortal Susan Nipper, permanencies do 
not give way to temporaries. Long 
Branch is situated in that State which was 
once called a bag open at both ends; one 
end emptying itself into New York and 
the other into Pennsylvania. Conversely, 
however, Pennsylvania and New York do 
a certain amount of emptying into New 
Jersey. The New Yorker can flee away 
out of the hurly-burly by going up the 
Hudson or into Connecticut, or he may 
hie himself out toold Long Island’s sea and 
mosquito-girt shore. The Philadelphian 
may go to Atlantic City and Cape May, 
summer resorts which have been sacred 
to his use from time immemorial. But there 
will always be a goodly majority from 
both cities who will want to go to that 
part of the sea-shore where they can have 
their summer homes; and for these people 
the natural bluff which overlooks the 
beach along the northern shore of New 
Jersey was evidently prepared by an all- 
wise Providence. 

The utter lack of enterprise on the part 
of the natives of Long Branch has always 
had and probably will for some time to 
come, have a retarding influence on the 
growth of the place. The native Long 
Brancher never improves his property. If 
he had his way, the vision which I saw a 
few moments ago would rapidly become a 
living reality. The fences, barns and 
houses would crumble and fall and the 
unromantic wild turnip would grow up in 
the roads. Even the local authorities—the 
Board of Commissioners, who control the 
management of the place—are singularly 
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short-sighted in their policy. The whole 
tenor of feeling in Long Branch has for 
years run into one idea: ‘‘ Wait for the 
New Yorker.” Every farmer who has 
seen his barns grow rickety, has said to 
himself: ‘‘Never mind; I'll get just as 
much for my place as if I had good ones, 
because the city man who buys will put 
up new buildings.” On this principle old 
and broken-down fences have been per- 
mitted to stand along Ocean Avenue. 
The bluff, which suffers every winter from 
the tremendous beating of the winter surf, 
the roadways and the police force, all 
have been allowed to go in a condition 
of unrepair that is simply disgraceful. 
The police force is quite comical, it is so 
utterly short of the requirements of the 
resort. Whatever is done for the advance- 
ment of Long Branch is done by the city 
people who have property there and who 
realize that the natives, earning their 
bread and butter out of the existence of 
the Branch as a watering-place, will never 
move hand or foot to increase its attract- 
iveness or to preserve its natural advan- 
tages. 

But in spite of this drawback, the place 
grows in size and in popularity. Every 
year sees the erection of from fifteen to 
twenty new cottages. These signify the 
advent of fifteen or twenty new families 
of summer residents. If every hotel in 
the place were destroyed by fire to-mor- 
row, Long Branch would still live and 
thrive, for the cottages, which make the 
place what it is, would be there. Before 
Long Branch can cease to be the great 
summer resort which it now is, New York 
and Philadelphia people must find some 
other sea-side resort as easy of access as 
the Branch, and fully equipped with all 
those natural attractions which I have 
described. And unless such a place rises, 
like Aphrodite, from the sea foam, I know 
not where they will find it. 
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Warninc spits of snow accompany my 
early morning departure from the wayside 
caravanserai, and it quickly develops 
into a blinding snow-storm that effect- 
ually obscures the country around, al- 
though melting as it touches the ground. 

A mile from the caravanserai the trails 
fork, and taking the wrong one, I wander 
some miles up the mountains ere dis- 
covering my mistake. Retracing my way, 
the right road is finally taken; but the gale 
increases in violence, the cold is numbing 
to unprotected hands and ears, and the 
wind and driving snow is difficult to face. 
At one point the trail leads through a 
morass, in which are two dead horses, 
swamped in attempting to cross, and near 
by lies an abandoned camel, lying in the 
mud and wearily munching at a heap of 
kah (cut barley straw) placed before him by 
his owners before leaving him to his kesmet; 
perchance with a forlorn hope that he 
might pull through and finally regain his 
feet. 

I had a narrow escape from swamping 
in the treacherous morass myself, sinking 
knee-deep in the slimy, oozing mud-mass, 
pulling off my geivehs and having no end 
of trouble in recovering them. 

Shurab is reached about noon, where 
the customary crowd and customary rude 
accommodations await me. Quite an un- 
accustomed luxury, however, is obtained 
atShurab—a substance made from grapes, 
called sheerah, which resembles thin mo- 
lasses. A communal dish, which I see 
the chapar-yee and his shagirds prepare for 
themselves and eat this evening, consists 
of one pint of sheerah, half that quantity 
of grease, a handful of chopped onions 
and a quart of water. This awful mix- 
ture is stewed for a few minutes and then 
poured over a bowl of broken bread; they 
then gather around and eat it with their 
hands—that they also eat it with great 
gusto, goes without saying. 

Opium smoking appears to be indulged in 
to a great extent here, two out of the three 
chapar men putting in a good portion of 
their time ‘‘hitting” the seductive pipe, 


and: tinkering with their opium-smoking 
apparatus. They only have one outfit 
between them; both of them are half 
blind with ophthalmia, and the bane of 
their wretched existence seems to be.a 
Russian candle-lamp with a broken globe, 
that persists in falling apart whenever 
they attempt to use it—which, by-the-by, 
is wellnigh all the time—in manipulating 
the opium needle and pipe. Observing 
them from my rude shake-down, after sup- 
per, bending persistently over this broken, 
or ever-breaking lamp, their sore eyes and 
shrunken features, the suzzle-suzzle of the 
opium as they suck it into the primer and 
inhale the fumes; the indescribable odor 
of the drug pervading the room—all this 
would seem to be a picture of an ideal 
Chinese opium den rather than of a 
chapar-khana in Persia. 

A broken bridge and miles of deep mud 
not far ahead has been the burthen of in- 
formation gathered from the villagers dur- 
ing the afternoon, and the chaparzee 
urges upon me the necessity of employing 
men and horses to carry me and the 
bicycle across these obstructions into 
Nishapoor. Preferring to take my chances 
of getting through, however, I pay no 
heed to these warnings, well aware that 
the chapar-ee’s interest in the matter begins 
and ends in the fact that he has horses to 
hire himself. 

In imitation of my example yesterday, 
I wander off the proper road again this 
morning, taking a road that leads to an 
abandoned ford instead of to the bridge, a 
mistake that is probably a very good one 
to have made when viewed from the stand- 
point of mud, as my road is at least the 
shorter one of the two. 

A wild-looking, shako-decked crowd of 
Khorassani goat-herds from a neighboring 
village follow behind me across the level 
mud-flats leading to the stream, vocifer- 
ously clamoring for me’ to ride. They 


shout persistently, ‘‘H-o-i! Sowar shuke; 
Tomasha! tomasha! !” even when they see 
the difficult task I have of it getting the 
bicycle through the mud. 


1 The first article of this series appeared in Outine for April, 1885. 


I have singled 
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out a big, sturdy goat-herder to assist me 
across the streams, of which I learn there 
are two, a mile or thereabouts apart, and 
his compatriots are accompanying us to 
see us cross, as well as being impelled by 
prying curiosity to see how many kerans 
he gets for his trouble. The first stream 
is found to be arm-pit deep, with a fairly 
strong current. My sturdy Khorassani 
crosses over first to try the bottom, feeling 
his way with a long-handled spade; he 
then returns and carries the bicycle across 
on his head, afterwards carrying me across 
astride his shoulders, landing me safely 
with nothing worse than wet feet. 

A mile of awful saline mud, and stream 
number two is reached and crossed in a 
similar manner—although here I unfor- 
tunately cross part way over fairly sitting 
on the water, The water andthe weather 
are both uncomfortably chilly, and my 
assistant emerges from the second stream 
with chattering teeth and goose-pimply 
flesh. A liberal and well-deserved pre- 
sent makes him forget personal discom- 
forts, and fervently kissing my hand and 
pressing my palm to his forehead, he tells 
me there is no more water ahead, and re- 
crossing’ the stream he wends his way 
homeward again. 

Fortunately, the road improves rapidly; 
developing beyond the Nishapoor Valley 
into smooth, uplany camel-trails that 
afford quite excellent wheeling. The 
Nishapoor Valley impresses me as about 
the finest area of cultivation seen in Persia, 
except, perhaps, the Tabreez Plain; and 
towards Gadamgah the country gets posi- 
tively beautiful—at least, beautiful in com- 
parison. Crystal streamlets come purling 
and gurgling across the road over pebbly 
beds; and looking northwards for their 
source, one finds that the usually grey and 
uninteresting foot-hills have changed into 
bright, green slopes, on whose cheerful 
brows are seen an occasional pine or 
cedar. Over-topping these green, grassy 
slopes are dark, rugged rocks, and higher 
still the grim white region of winter. 
Somewhere behind these emerald foot- 
hills, near Gadamgah, are the famous tor- 
quois mines alluded to in the ‘Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan.” The mines are 
worked at the present time, but only in a 
desultory and unenterprising manner. 

Favored with good roads, I succeed in 
reaching Gadamgah before dark, where, 
besides a comfortable and commodious 
caravanserai, and the pleasure of seeing 
around a number of fine-spreading cedars, 
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one can obtain the rare luxury of pine- 
wood to build a fire. 

Immediately upon my arrival a know- 
ing and respectable-looking old pilgrim, 
who calls himself a hadji and a dervish 
from Mazanderan, rescues me from the 
annoying importunities of the people and 
invites me to share the accommodation of 
his mensi. Augmenting his scanty stock 
of firewood and obtaining eggs and bread, 
quite a comfortable evening is spent in re- 
clining beside the blazing pine-wood fire, 
which is itself no trifling luxury in a 
country of scanty camelthorn and ézek. 
Whenever the prying curiosity of the 
occupants of neighboring menzils impel 
them to visit our quarters to ‘stand and 
stare at me, my friend the hadji waxes in- 
dignant, and waving a stick of firewood - 
threateningly towards them, he pours forth 
a torrent of withering and sarcastic re- 
marks. Once, in his wrath, hehops lightly 
off the menszil floor, seizes an individual 
twice his own size by the kammerbund, 
jerks him violently forward, bids him stare 
until he gets ashamed of staring, and then 
turning him round, shoves him uncere- 
moniously away again, pursuing him as 
he retreats to his own quarters with 
vengeful shouts of ‘‘ y—a-h!” 

To a few eminently respectable travel- 
ers, however, the hadji graciously accords 
the coveted privilege of squatting around 
our fire and chatting. Being himself a 
person who dearly loves the music of his 
own voice, he holds forth at great length 
on the subject of himself in particular, 
dervishes in general, and the Province of 
Mazanderan. Like a good many other 
people conscious of their own garrulous- 
ness, the hadji evidently suspects his 
auditors of receiving his statements with 
a good deal of allowance, consequently, 
when impressing upon them the circum- 
stance of his hailing from Mazanderan—a 
fact that he seems to think creditable in 
some way to himself—he produces from 
the depths of his capacious saddle-bags 
several dried fish of a variety for which 
that province is celebrated, and exhibits 
them in confirmation of his statements. 

It is genuine wintry weather, and with 
no bed-clothes, save a narrow horse- 
blanket borrowed from my impromptu 
friend, I spendacold, uncomfortable night, 
for a caravanserai menzi is but a mere 
place of shelter after all. The hadji rises 
early and replenishes the fire, and with his 
little brass teapot we make and drink a 
glass of tea together before starting out. 
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At daybreak the hadji goes outside to 
take a preliminary peep at the weather, 
and returns with the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that it is snowing. 

‘‘Better snow than rain,” I conclude, as 
I prepare to start. little thinking that 1 am 
entering upon the toughest day’s expe- 
rience of the whole journey through Persia. 

Before covering three miles, the snow- 
storm develops into a regular blizzard; a 
furious, driving storm that would do credit 
to Dakota. Without gloves, and in sum- 
mer clothes throughout, I quickly find 
myself in a most unenviable plight. It is 
no common snow-storm; every few min- 
utes a halthas to be made, hands buffeted 
and ears’ rubbed to prevent these members 
from freezing; yet foot-gear has to be re- 
moved and streams waded in the bitter 
cold. 

The road leads up into a region of 
broken hills, and the climax of my dis- 
comfort is reached, when the blizzard is 
raging with ever-increasing fury, and the 
cold has already slightly nipped one finger. 
Whilst attempting to cross a deep, narrow 
stream without disrobing, it is my un- 
happy fate to drop the bicycle into the 
water, and furthermore to front the neces- 
sity of instantly plunging in, arm-pit deep. 
to its rescue. When I emerge upon the 
opposite bank my situation is really quite 
critical; in a few moments my garments 
are frozen stiff; everything I have with 
me is wet; my leathern case, containing 
the small stock of medicines, matches, 
writing material and other small but 
necessary articles, is full of water, and 
with hands benumbed, I am unable to un- 
strap it. 

My only salvation consists in vigorous 
exercise, and, conscious of this, I splurge 
ahead through the blinding storm and the 
fast deepening snow, fording several other 
streams, often emerging dripping from the 
icy water to struggle through waist-deep 
snow-drifts that are rapidly accumulating 
under the influence of the driving blast 
and fast-falling snow. Uncertain of the 
distance to the next caravanserai, I push 
determinedly forward in this condition for 
several hours, making but slow progress. 
Everything must come to an end, how- 
ever, and twenty miles from Gadamgah 
the welcome outlines of a roadside caravan- 
serai become visible through the thickly- 
falling snow-flakes, and the din of many 
jangling camel-bells proclaims it already 
occupied. 

The caravanserai is found so densely 
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crowded with people, horses, camels and 
their loads that it is impossible to at first 
carry the bicycle inside. Confusion, and 
more than confusion, reigns supreme ; 
every menszi is occupied, and the whole 
interior space is a confused mass of char- 
vadars, stoutly vociferating at each other 
and at the pack animals lying down, 
wandering about or being unloaded. 

Leaving the bicycle outside in the snow, 
I clamber over the humpy forms of kneel- 
ing camels, through an intricate maze of 
mules and over barricades of miscel- 
laneous merchandize, and making a virtue 
of dire necessity, invade the meni of awell- 
to-do looking traveler. Here, waving all 
considerations of whether my presence is 
acceptable or the reverse, I take a seat 
beside their fire and forthwith proceed to 
shed my saturated foot-gear. Under ordi- 
nary conditions this proceeding would be 
nothing less than a piece of sublime as- 
surance; but necessity knows no law, and 
my case is really very urgent. When I 
explain to the occupants of the mens that 
this xolens volens invasion of their premises 
is but a temporary arrangement, in the 
flowery language of polite Persian they tell 
me that the menzsil, the fire and everything 
they have is mine. 

After the inevitable examination of my 
map, compass and sundry effects, I begin 
to fancy my presence something of an 
embarrassment, and consequently am not 
a little gratified at hearing the authoritative 
voice of my friend the hadji shouting 
loudly at the charvadars, telling them that 
he is a hadji and a Mazanderan dervish, for 
whom they cannot clear the way too 
quickly. Looking round, I see him ap- 
pear at the caravanserai entrance with a 
party of pilgrims, in whose company he 
has journeyed from Gadamgah. The 
combined excellencies that enter into the 
composition of a person who is both a 
dervish and an ex-Mecca pilgrim, is of 
great benefit in securing the respect and 


‘consideration of the common herd in 


Persia; and as, in addition to this, our 
hadji commands attention by the peculiar 
tone and volume of his voice when de- 
livering his commands, his tall, angular 
steed is quickly tied up in a snug and 
sheltered corner and his saddle-bags de- 
posited on the floor of a fellow pilgrim’s 
mensil, 

Hearing of my arrival, he straightway 
seeks me out and invites me to share the 
accommodation of his new-found quarters, 
not forgetting to explain to the people he 
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finds me with that he is a hadji, a dervish, 
and that he hails from Mazanderan, I 
shouldn’t be much surprised to see him 
back up the latter assertion by producing 
a dried fish from the ample folds of his 
kammerbund; but these finny witncsses 
are reserved to perform their réle later in 
the evening. 

As the gloom of night envelopes the in- 
terior of the caravanserai, and the scores 
of little brushwood fires smoke and glim- 
mer and twinkle fitfully, the scene appeals 
to an observant Occidental as being de- 
cidedly unique, and totally unlike any- 
thing to be seen outside of Persia. Around 
each little fire, from four to a dozen figures 
are squatting, each group forming a most 
social gathering; some are singing, some 
chatting pleasantly, some quarreling and 
arguing violently; some are shouting 
lustily at each other, across the whole 
width of the serai; all’ are taking turns at 
smoking the kalian or sipping tea, or pre- 
paring supper. Occasionally a fiery wheel 
glows through the darkness, from which 
flies myriads of sparks, looking very pretty 
as it describes rapid circles. This is alittle 
wire cage full of live charcoal that is being 
swung round and round like a sling to 
liven up the coals for priming the kalian. 
In the middle space, crowded with ani- 
mals and their loads, the horses, being all 
Stallions, are constantly squealing and 
fighting; camels are grunting dolefully, 
donkeys are braying and bells clanging, 


and grooms and charvadars are shouting 
and quarreling. Taken all in all, the in- 
terior of a crowded caravanserai is a de- 
cidedly animated place. 

The snow-storm subsides during the 
night, and a clear, frosty morning breaks 
upon a wintry landscape, in whick nothing 
is visible butsnow. ‘The hadji announces 
his intention of ‘‘Inshallah Meshed, am 
roos” (please God we will reach Meshed 
to-day) as he covers up the obtrusive tail 
of a f.sh emerging from one of the saddle- 
bags and prepares to mount. I give him 
mypackages to carry by way of lighten- 
ing my burden as much as possible for 
the struggle through the snow, and pro- 
mise him a bottle of arrack, upon reaching 
Meshed, as a reward for thus assisting me 
through. Arrack is forbidden fruit to a 
hadji above all things else, so that nothing 
I could promise him would likely prove 
more tempting or acceptable, or be better 
appreciated ! 

It proves slavish work trundling, tug- 
ging and carrying through the deep snow 
along a half-broken trail made by a few 
horses, and through deep drifts; but the 
cold, bracing air is favorable for exertion, 
and by ten o’clock we reach Sherriffabad, 
where a halt is made to prepare a cup of 
tea and to give the hadji’s horse a feed of 
barley. At Sherriffabad we are warned 
that on the hills between here and Meshed 
snow will be found two feet deep, streams 
belly deep to the hadji’s horse will have 
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to be forded, and towards Meshed, mud 
knee-deep. Conscious that the mud will 
be ‘‘ knee-deep” the whole distance, after 
the disappearance of the snow, this makes 
us only more eager to push on while we 
may. The sun has by this time become 
uncomfortably warm, and the narrow trail 
is fast becoming a miry pathway of mud 
and slush under the trampling feet of the 
animals gone ahead, and of villagers’ 
donkeys returning from the city. Mile 
after mile is devoted to the unhappy task 
of trundling the bicycle ahead, rear wheel 
aloft, through mud and slush varying 
from ankle-deep to worse, occasionally 
varying the programme by fording a 
stream. 

Late in the afternoon we arrive at the 
summit of the hills overlooking the Meshed 
Plain, and the hadji points out enthusias- 
tically the golden dome of Imam Riza’s 
sanctuary; the yellow glistening goal 
whose famed sanctity has attracted hosts 
of pilgrims from all quarters of Central 
Asia for ages past. The hills hereabouts 
are of a rocky character, and pious pil- 
grims have gathered into little mounds 
every loose piece of rock, it being cus- 
tomary for each pilgrim to find a stone 
and add it to one of these piles upon first 
viewing the bright gold dome of the holy 
city from this commanding spot. 
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Below the rocky paths of this declivity 
the snow disappears in favor of slippery 
mud, and the hadji’s wearied charger slips 
and slides about tothe imminent danger of 
its rider's neck; and all the time the slim 
Turkomani steed trembles visibly in terror 
of the old Mazanderan dervish’s whip and 
his awful threats. Two miles down the 
bed of the stream, crossing and re-crossing 
it a dozen times when thigh deep, and we 
emerge upon the gently sloping area of 
the Meshed Plain, with the yellow beacon- 
light of Meshed glowing in the mellow 
light of the evening sun six miles away. 

The late storm has been chiefly rain in 
the lower altitude of the plain, and the 
day’s sunshine has partially dried the sur- 
face, but leaving it slippery and treacher- 
ous in places here and there. After leav- 
ing the bed of the stream the hadji be- 
comes anxious about reaching Meshed 
before dark, and advises me to mount and 
put on the speed. 

‘* Inshallah, Meshed yek saat,” he says, 
and so I mount and bid him follow along 
behind. By vocal suasion and a liberal 
application of his cruel triple-thonged raw- 
hide whip, he urges his well-nigh stagger- 
ing animal into a canter, lifting his fore 
feet clear of the ground seemingly by the 
bridle atevery jump. Suspicious as to his 
lank and angular steed’s surefootedness 
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THE HADJI TAKES A HEADER, 


under the strain, I take the very laudable 
precaution of keeping as far from him as 
possible, not caring to get mixed up in a 
catastrophe that seems inevitable every 
time the horse, goaded by the stinging 
stimulus of the whip and the threats, 
makes another jump. Not more than a 
mile of the six is covered when I have 
ample reason for congratulating myself on 
taking this precaution, for the horse 
stumbles, and being too far gone to re- 
cover himself, comes down on his nose, 
and the ‘‘ hadji and Mazanderan dervish” 
is cutting a most ridiculous figure in 
the mud. His tall lambskin hat flies 
off and lands in a pool of muddy water 
some distance ahead; the ponderous 
saddle-bags, which are merely laid on the 
saddle, shoot forward athwart the horse’s 
neck, the horse’s nose roots quite a fur- 
row in the road, and the horse’s owner 
picks himself up and takes a woeful sur- 
vey of his own figure. It is needless to 
say that the survey includes a good deal 
more real estate than the hadji cares to 
claim, even though it be the semi-sacred 
soil of the Meshed Plain. 

The poor horse is altogether too tired 
to attempt to recover his legs of his own 
inclination ; but, regarding him as the 
author of his ignominious misadventure, 
the hadji surveys him with a wrathful 
eye fora moment, mutters a few awful 
imprecations—imported, no doubt, from 


Mazanderan—and then attacks him sav- 
agely about the head with the whip. 
In his wrath and determination to make 
a lasting impression of each blow given, 
the hadji emphasizes each visitation 
with a very audible grunt; and, to speak 
correctly, so does the horse. It goes 
without saying, however, that master and 
animal grunt from widely different mo- 
tives; although so far as the mere audible 
performance is concerned, one grunt might 
almost be an echo of the other. 

At length, by adopting a more cir- 
cumspect pace, we reach the gate of 
the holy city about sunset without fur- 
ther mishap. The hadji leads’ the 
way through a bewildering labyrinth of 
narrow streets that consist of an open 
sewage ditch in the center, at present full 
of filth, and a narrow footway of rough, 
broken and mud-bespattered cobblestones 
on either side. Of course we are followed 
through these fearful thoroughfares by a 
surging and vociferous crowd of people 
such as a Central Asian city alone can pro- 
duce; but I can this time happily afford to 
smile at these usually irritating accom- 
paniments to my arrival in a populous 
city, for ten minutes after entering the 
gate finds me shaking hands with Mr. 
Gray, the genial telegraphist of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. With a well- 
guarded gate between our cosy quarters 
and the shouting mob outside, the evening 








is spent very pleasantly and quietly, in 
striking comparison with what it would 
have been had no one been here to afford 
me a place of refuge. 

Meshed is ‘‘the jumping off place” of 
telegraphy; the electric spider spins his 
galvanized web no farther in this direc- 
tion, and the dirge-like music of civiliza- 
tion’s Aolian harp, that, like the roll of 
England’s drum, is heard around the world, 
approaches the barbarous directions of 
Afghanistan from two directions, but re- 
coils from entering that fanatical and con- 
servative domain. It approaches from 
Persia on the one side, and from India on 
the other; but as yet it only approaches. 
The drum has already been there; it is only 
a question of time when the Aolian harp 
will follow. 

It is with lively recollection of Khoras- 
sani March weather and the experience of 
the last few days, that, after a warm bath, 
I array myself in a suit of Mr. Gray’s 
clothing, elevate my slippered feet, 
““Yenghi Donia fashion,” on a pile of 
Turkomani carpets, and, abetted by the 
cheering presence of a bottle of Shiraz 
wine, exchange my recent experiences on 
the road for telegraphic scraps of 
the latest news. How utterly 
unsatisfactory and altogether 
wretched seems even the gilded 
palace of a Persian provincial 
governor—the meaningless com- 
pliments, the salaaming lackeys 
and empty show of courtesy, 
when compared with the cosy 
quarters, the hearty welcome, 
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the honest ring of an Englishman’s voice, 
and the genuineness of everything ! 
Shortly after my arrival, a gentleman 
with a coal-black complexion, a retreating 
forehead and an overshadowing wealth of 
lip, appears at the door bearing a tray of 
sweetmeats. Making a profound salaam, 
he steps out of his slipper-like shoes, enters 
and places the sweetmeats on the table, 
smiling a broad expectant-of-backsheesh 
smile the while he explains his mission. 
‘“The Sartep has sent you his salaam 
and a present of sweetmeats, preparatory 
to calling round himself,” explains mine 
host; ‘‘he is a Persian gentleman, Ali 
Akbar Khan, at the head of the Meshed 
telegraph service, and has the rank of 
general or Sartep.” The Sartep himself 
arrives shortly afterwards, accompanied 
by his favorite son, a budding youth of 
some eight or ten summers, of whose 
beauty he feels very justly proud. The 
Sartep’s son is one of those remarkably 
handsome boys met with occasionally in 
modern Persia, and which so profusely 
With soft, 
girlish features, big, black, lustrous eyes 
and an abundance of long hair, they re- 
mind one of the beautiful 
youths of Oriental romance; 
his fond parent takes him 
about on his visits and finds 
much gratification in the 
admiring remarks bestowed 
upon the son. 
ae The Sartep is an ideal Per- 
sian official, courteous and 
complimentary, but never 
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forgetful of Ali Akbar Khan; his full, round 
figure and sensual Oriental face speaks 
eloquently of mutton pau and other fat- 
tening dishes galore, sweetmeats, cucum- 
bers and melons; and deep draughts from 
pleasure’s intoxicating cup have not failed 
to leave their indelible marks. In this 
particular the Sartep is but a casually 
selected sample of the well-to-do Persian 
official. Leaving out a few notable ex- 
ceptions, this brief description of him suf- 
tices to describe them all. 

Following in the train of the Sartef, ar- 
rives more servants bearing dishes of 
kabobs, herb-seasoned pil/au, and various 
other strange savory dishes, which Mr. 
Gray explains are considered great deli- 
cacies among the upper-class Persians and 
are intended as a great‘complimentto me. 

Although Mohammedans, and particu- 
larly Shihite Mohammedans, are forbidden 
by their religion to indulge in alcoholic 
beverages, the average high official in 
Persia is anything-but a sanctimonious in- 
dividual, and partakes with keen relish of 
the forbidden fruit in an open-secret man- 
ner, The thin, transparent veil of ab- 
stemiousness that the Persian noble wears 
in deference to the sanctimonious preten- 
sions of the mollahs and seyuds and the 
public eye at large, is cast aside altogether 
in the presence of intimate friends, and 
particularly if that intimate friend is a 
Ferenghi. Owing to their association in 
the telegraph service, mine host and the 
Sartiep are on the most intimate terms. 
The Sartep, soon after his arrival, in- 
timates with a humorous twinkle of the 
eye, that he feels the need of a little medi- 
cine. Mr. Gray, as becomes a good phy- 
sician who knows well the constitutional 
requirements of his patient, and who 
‘knows what to prescribe without even 
going through the preliminary act of feel- 
ing the pulse, produces a pale-green bottle 
and a tumbler and pours out a full dose of 
its contents for an adult. 

The patient swallows it at a gulp, 
nibbles a piece of sweetmeat, and strokes 
his stomach in token of approval. 

‘‘What was the medicine you prescribed, 
Gray?” 

‘High wines,” says the physician, ‘‘95° 
alcohol; a bottle that the entomologist of 
the Boundary Commission happened to 
leave here a year ago; it was the only 
thing in the house except wine. The pa- 
tient pronounced it the ‘best arrack’ he 
ever tasted; the firier these fellows can 
get it the better they like it.” 
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‘Why, it didn’t even make him gasp !” 

‘‘Gasp—nonsense; you haven't been in 
Persia as long as I have yet, or you 
wouldn't say ‘gasp’ even at 95° alcohol.” 

But how polite, how complimentary 
these French of Asia are, and how im- 
aginative and fanciful their language! 
Not having shaved since leaving Teheran, 
after surveying myself in the glass, I feel 
called upon, in the interest of fellow- 
wheelmen elsewhere, to explain to our 
discerning visitor that all bicyclers are not 
distinguished from their feliow-men by a 
bronzed and stubby phiz and an all-round 
vagrom appearance. 

The Sartep strokes his beard and stom- 
ach, casts a lingering glance at the above- 
mentioned green-glass bottle, smiles, and 
replies ; ‘‘ Having accomplished so won- 
derful a journey, you are now prettier 
with your rough, unshaven face than you 
ever were before; you can now survey 
yourself in the looking-glass of fame in- 
stead of ina common mirror that reflects all 
the imperfections of ordinary mertals.” 
Having delivered himself of this compli- 
ment, the Sartep’s eye wanders in the 
direction of the 95° alcohol again, and the 
next minute is again smacking his lips and 
complacently stroking his stomach. 

In the morning before I am up, a ser- 
vantarrives from a Meshedi notable named 
Hadji Mahdi, bringing salaams from his 
master, and a letter clothed in the fine 
‘‘apparel diplomatique” of the Orient. The 
letter, although in reality nothing more 
than a request to be allowed to come and 
see the bicycle, reads in substance as 
follows: ‘‘Salaams from Hadji Mahdi— 
may he be your sacrifice !—to Gray Sahib 
and the illustrious Sahib who has arrived 
in Holy Meshed from Teheran, on the 
wonderful asp-i-ahen, the fame of whose 
deeds reaches to the ends of the earth. 
Bis-millah! May your shadows never 
grow less! Your sacrifice’s brother Hadji 
Mollah Hassan, whose eyes were glad- 
dened by a sight of the asp-i-ahen Sahib 
at Shahrood, and who now sends his 
salaams, telegraphs me—his unworthy 
brother—that upon the Sahib’s arrival in 
Meshed, I should render him any assist- 
ancehemightneed. Inshallah, with your 
permission—may it not be withheld—your 
sacrifice will be pleased to call and gladden 
his eyes with asight of Gray Sahib and the 
illustrious Sahib, his guest.” 

As might have been expected, the emoeh 
of a Ferenghi on so strange a vehicle as a 
bicycle, arriving in the sacred city of 
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Imam Riza’s sanctuary, arouses universal 
curiosity ; and not only the Sart#ep and 
Hadji Mahdi, but hundreds of big-turbaned 
Meshedi notables, mollahs and seyuds are 
admitted during the day to enjoy the happy 
privilege of feasting their eyes on the 
latest proof of the Ferenghi’s wonderful 
marifet. 

Upon receipt of the telegram at Sharood 
refusing me permission to go through 
Turkestan, I telegraphed to Mr. Gray, re- 
questing him to obtain permission for me 
to go to the Boundary Commission Camp, 
and accompany them back to India, or 
reach India from the camp alone. Mr. 
Gray kindly forwarded my request to the 
camp, and now urges me to consider my- 
self his guest until the return courier 
arrives with the answer. This turns out 
to mean a stop-over of seven days, and 
on the second day immense crowds of 
people assemble in the street, shouting for 
me to come out and ride the bicycle. The 
clamor on the streets renders it impossible 
for them to transact business in the tele- 
graph office, and several times requests are 
sent in, begging me to appease them and 
stop the uproar by riding too and fro along 
the street. An outer door separates the 
compound in which the house is built, 
from the street, and to prevent the rabble 
from invading the premises, and the pos- 
sibility of unpleasant consequences, the 
Governor-General stations a guard of four 
soldiers at the door. This precaution 
works very well so far as the common 
herdare concerned, but every hour through 
the day little knots of priestly men in the 
flowing new garments and spotless turbans 
representing their Vo Roos purchases, or 
the lambs-wool cylinder and _ semi- 
European garb of the official, bribe, 
coerce or command the guard to let 
them in. : 

These persistent people generally stand 
in a respectful attitude just inside the outer 
gate, and send word in by a servant that 
a Shahzedah (relative of the Shah) wishes 
to see the bicycle. After the first ‘‘Shah- 
zedah ” has been treated with courtesy and 
consideration in deference to his royal 
relative at Teheran, fully two-thirds of 
those who come after, unblushingly pro- 
claim themselves, uncles, cousins or 
nephews of ‘‘His Majesty, the King of 
Kings and Ruler of the Universe!” The 
constant worry and annoyance of these 
people compel us to adopt measures of 
self-defence, and so, after admitting about 
a hundred uncles, twice that number of 


nephews, and heaven knows how many 
cousins, we conclude that blood relations 
of the Shah are altogether too numerous 
in Meshed to be of much consequence. 
Soon after arriving at this conclusion, Mr. 
Gray’s farrash, an Armenian he brought 
with him from Ispahan, comes in with a 
message that another Shahzedah has suc- 
ceeded in getting past the guard and sends 
in his salaams. ‘‘Shahzedah be d d! 
Turn him out—put him outside, and tell 
the guards to let nobody else in without 
our permission !” says Mr. Gray. 

A moment later the /arrash re-enters with 
the look of a man scarcely able to control 
his risabilities, and says the man and his 
friends are still inside the gate. 

‘*Why the devil don’t you put them out, 
as you are told, then?” 

‘*He says he is the Padishah’s step- 
father.” 

‘*Well, whatifhe is the Padishah’s step- 
father? It’s nothing to be the Shah’s step- 
father ; the Shah probably has five hundred 
step-fathers, to say the least—turn him 
out. No; hold hard; let him stay.” 

We conclude that a step-father to the 
King, whether genuine or only a counter- 
feit is at least something of a relief after 
the swarms of nephews, cousins and 
uncles, and so order him to be shown in. 
He proves to be a corpulent little man 
about sixty, who advances up the bricked 
walk toward us making about three extra- 
profound salaams to the rod and smiling 
in a curious, apprehensive manner as 
though not quite assured of his reception. 
About a dozen long-robed mollahs and 
seyuds follow with timid hesitancy in his 
wake. Strange to say, he makes no 
allusion to his illustrious step-son, the 
King of Kings at Teheran ; and plainly 
betrays embarrassment when Gray men- 
tions the fact of my having appeared be- 
fore him on the wheel. We conclude that 
the Shah's step-father and the little group 
of holy men clubbed together and paid 
the Persian guard about a keran to let 
them in, and perhaps, another half keran 
to the Armenian /arrash for not summarily 
turning. them out. He tries very hard, 
however, to make himself agreeable, and 
when told about the Russians refusing me 
the road, exclaims artfully. ‘‘I was not 
an enemy of the Russians before I heard 
this ; but now I am their worst enemy ! 
Suppose the Sahib’s iron horse was a wheel 
of fire, what harm would it do _ their 
country even then?” 

Our most distinguished caller to-day is 
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ABBAS KHAN AND MARDAN KHAN. 


Mirza Abbas Khan, C. I. E., a Kandahari 
gentleman, who has been the British 
political agent at Meshed, for many years. 
He makes a formal call in all the glory of 
his official garments, a magnificent Cash- 
mere coat lined with Russian sable, and 
profusely trimmed with gold braid; a 
servant leads his gaily caparisoned horse, 
and another brings up the rear with a 
richly mounted kalan. 

Appearances count forsomething among 
the people of north-eastern Persia, and 
Abbas Khan draws a sufficiently large 
.salary to enable him to wear gorgeous 
clothes, and thereby dim the lustre of his 
bitter rival, the political agent of Russia. 

Abbas Khan is perhaps the handsomest 
man in Meshed, is in the prime of life, 
dyes his flowing beard an orthodox red, 
and possesses most charming manners ; 
in addition to his ample salary he owns 
the revenue of a village near Meshed and 
seems to be altogether the right man in 
the right place. 

Abbas Khan and a friend of his from 
Herat both agree that the difficulties and 
dangers of Afghanistan will be likely to 
prove insurmountable ; at the same time 


promising any assistance they can render 
me in getting to India, consistent, of course 
with Abbas Khan’s duties as British Agent. 
It seems to be a pretty general opinion 
that Afghanistan will prove a stumbling 
block in my path; friends at Teheran tel- 
egraph again, advising me to go any- 
where rather than risk the dangers to be 
apprehended in that most lawless and 
fanaticalterritory. Nothing can bedecided 
on, however, until the arrival of an answer 
from the Commission. 

In the meantime the days slowly pass” 
away in Meshed ; every day come scores 
of visitors and invitations to go and ride 
for the delectation of sundry high officials ; 
and ever-present are the crowds in the 
streets shouting, “ Zomasha! tomasha! 
Sowar shuke!/” the frequent squabbles at 
the gate between the guardand the people 
wanting to come in. 

Above the din and clamor of the crowd 
outside, there sometimes arises the chant- 
ing voices of a party of newly-arrived 
pilgrims making their way joyously 
through the thronged streets towards the 
gold-domed sanctuary of Imam Riza, the 
tomb being situated a couple of hundred 
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yards down ‘he street from our quarters. 
Sometimes we hear parties of men uttering 
strange cries and sounding aloud the 
praises of Imam Riza, Houssein, Hassan 
and other worthies of the Mohammedan 
world, in response to which are heard the 
swelling voices of a multitude of people 
shouting in chorus, ‘‘Allah be praised ! 
Allah be praised !!” These weird chanters 
are dervishes, who with tiger-skin mantles 
drawn carelessly about them, clubs or 
battle axes on shoulder, their long un- 
kempt hair dangling down their backs, 
look wildly grotesque as they parade the 
streets of the Persian Mecca. 

Meshed is a strange city for a Ferenghi 
to live in; every day are heard the chant- 
ing and singing of newly-arriving bands 
of pilgrims, the strange wild utterances 
of dervishes preaching on the streets, and 
the shouting responses of their auditors. 
Conspicuous above everything else in the 
city, as gold is conspicuous from dross, is 
the golden dome and gold-tipped minarets 
of the holy edifice that imparts to the 
city its sacred character. The gold is in 
thin plates covering the hemispherical 
roof like sheets of tin; like most eastern 
things its appearance is more impressive 
from a distance than at close quarters. 


Grains of barley deposited on the roof by 
pigeons, have sprouted and grown in rank 
bunches between the thin gold plates, 
many of which are partially loose, impart- 
ing to the place an air of neglect and 
decay. By resting their feet on the dome 
of this sacred edifice, the pigeons of 
Meshed have themselves become objects 
of veneration ; shooting them is strictly 
prohibited, and a mob would soon be 
about the ears of anyone venturing to do 
them harm. 

The two most important persons in 
Meshed, are the acting Governor-General 
of Khorassan, and Mardan Khan, Ex- 
Governor of Sarakhs and Hereditary Chief 
of the powerful tribe of Timurees. Of 
course the Governor sends his salaams, 
and invites me to come round to the 
government konak and favor him with an 
exhibition. Since our refusal to entertain 
any more of the ‘‘Shah’s relations,” we 
find that the worthy and long suffering 
Abbas Khan has been worried almost to 
the verge of despair by requests from all 
over the city begging the privilege of seeing 
me ride. 

‘*Knowing that you have been worried 
in the same way yourselves,” says Abbas 
Khan, ‘‘I have replied to them, ‘Is the 
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Sahib a giraffe andI his keeper? Why then 
do you come to me? The Sahib has 
traveled a long way, and._is stopping here 
to rest, not to make an exhibition of him- 
self.’” 

An exception is of course made in favor 
of the Governor-General and Mardan Khan. 
The government compound is a large en- 
closure, and to reach the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s quarters, one has to traverse num- 
erous long court-yards connected with 
each other by long, gloomy passage-ways 
of brick, where the tramping of the 
sentinels and the march of retiring and 
relieving guards resounds through the 
vaults like an echo of medizval times. 

There is nothing particularly interesting 
about the Governor's apartments, but 
Mardan Khan’s palace is a revelation of 
barbaric splendor entirely different from 
anything hitherto seen inthe country. In 
contradistinction to the dazzling, silvery 
glitter of the mirror-work and stuccoed 
halls of the Teheran palaces, the homé of 
the wealthy Timuree Chieftain is distin- 
guished by a striking and lavish display 
of colored glass, gilt and tinsel. 

Mardan Khan is a valued friend of 
Mirza Abbas Khan and a man of power- 
ful influence; besides this he is a pro- 
nounced admirer of the Ingilis as against 
the Oroos, and my reception at his palace 
almost takes the character of an ovation. 
News of the great /omasha has evidently 
been widely spread, crowds of outsiders 
fill the streets leading to the palace, and 
inside the large garden are scores of the 
elite of the city, mollahs, seyuds, official 
and private gentlemen; the numerous 
niches of the walls are occupied by groups 
of closely veiled females. ‘Trundling 
through this interesting and expectant 
crowd with Abbas Khan, Mardan Khan 
issues forth in flowing gown of richest 
Cashmere-shawl material and gold braid, 
to greet us and to takea preliminary peep 
at the bicycle and to lead the way into his 
gorgeously colored room of state. 

The scene in this room is an ideal pict- 
ure of the popular occidental conception 
of the ‘‘gorgeous east.” Abbas Khan and 
Mardan Khan sit cross-legged side by 
side on a rich Turkoman rug, salaaming 
and exchanging compliments after the 
customary flowery and extravagant lan- 
guage of the Persian nobility. The mar- 
velous pattern and costly texture of Abbas 
Khan's coat, the gold braid, the Russian 
sable lining and the black Astrakhan 
cylinder he wears are precisely matched 
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by the garments of Mardan Khan. Twenty 
or thirty of the most important dignitaries 
and mollahs of the city are ranged accord- 
ing to their respective rank or degree of 
holiness, around the room; prominent 
among them is the Chief Imam of Meshed, 
a very important and influential person in 
a holy city. 

The Chief Imam is a slim-built, sharp- 
looking individual of about forty summers, 
with a face, pale, refined and intellectual ; 
hands white and slender as a lady’s, and a 
foot equally shapely and feminine. He 
Wears a monster green turban, takes his 
turn regularly at the kavan, and passes it on 
to the next with the easy gracefulness that 
comes of good breeding; and by his 
manners and appearance he creates an im- 
pression of being a person rather superior 
to his surroundings. 

Liveried pages pass around little glasses 
of tea, kahans, cigarettes and sweetmeats, 
as well as tiny bottles of lemon-juice and 
rose-water, a few drops of these two last 
named articles being used by some of the 
guests to impart a fanciful flavor to their 
tea. Now and then a new guest arrives, 
steps out of his shoes in the hallway, 
salaams and takes his proper position 
among the people already here. Every- 
body sits on the carpet except myself, for 
whom a three-legged camp-stool has been 
thoughtfully provided. 

Finally, all the guests having arrived, I 
ride several times around the brick walks, 
the strange audience of turbaned priests 
and veiled women showing their great 
approval in murmuring undertones of 
‘‘kylie khoob” and involuntary accla- 
mations of ‘‘ Mashallah! mash-all-ah !” as 
they witness with bated breath the strange 
and incomprehensible scene of a Ferenghi 
riding a vehicle that will not stand 
alone. 

Altogether the great omasha at Mardan 
Khan’s is adecided success. Scarcely can 
this be said, however, of the ‘“‘little 
tomasha” given to the members of Abbas 
Khan’s own family on the way home. 
Abbas Khan’s compound is very small, 
and the brick walks very rough and broken; 
therefore it is hardly surprising to myself, 
though probably somewhat surprising to 
him, when, in turning a corner I execute 
an undignified header into a bunch of 
rose-bushes. 

The thirdday after my arrival in Meshed, 
I received a telegram from the British 
Charge d’Affairs at Teheran, saying: ‘‘You 
must not attempt to cross the frontier of 
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Afghanistan at any point.” Two days 
later the expected courier arrives from the 
Boundary Commission Camp with a letter 
saying, ‘‘It is useless for you to raise the 
question of coming to the Commission 
Camp. In the first place, the Afghans 
would never allow you to come here; and 
if you should happen to reach _ here, 
you would never be able to get away 
again.” 

These two very encouraging missives 
from our own people seem at first thought 
more heartless than even the ‘‘ permission 
refused” ofthe Russians. It occurs to me 
that this ‘‘ you must not attempt to cross 
the Afghan frontier” might just as easily 
have been told me at the legation at 
Teheran as when I had traveled six 
hundred miles to get to it ; but the ways of 
diplomacy are past the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals. 

What, after all, are the ambitions and 
enterprizes of an individual, compared to 
the will and policy of an empire ; no mat- 
ter whether the empire be semi-civilized 
and despotic, or free and enlightened, the 
obscure and struggling individual is usually 
rated 0000. 

Russia—‘‘ 





permission refused.* Eng- 
l ‘‘must not attempt;” 
cold, offish language this fora lone cycler 
to be confronted with away up here in 
the north-east corner of Persia, from the 
two greatest empires of the world. What 
is to be done? 

Mr. Gray, returning from the telegraph 
office later in the evening, finds me en- 
deavoring to unravel the Gordian knot of 
the situation through the medium of a 
brown study. My geographical rumina- 
tions have already resulted in a conviction 
that there is no possible way to unravel it 
and reach India with a bicycle; my only 
chance of doing so, is to cut it and abide 
by the consequences. 

‘‘T have just been communicating with 
Teheran,” says Mr. Gray. ‘‘ Everybody 
wants to know what you _ propose 
doing.” 

‘Tell them I am going down to Beerjand 
to consult with Heshmet-i-Molk, the 
Ameer, and see if it is possible to get 
through to Quetta wa Beerjand.” 

‘‘ Ever hear of Dadur?” queries Mr. Gray. 
‘Ever hear of Dadur, the place of which 
the Persians tritely say: ‘Seeing that 
there is Dadur, why did Allah then make 
the infernal regions?’ That is somewhere 





in Beloochistan. You'll find yourself slowly 
broiling to death on a geographical grid- 
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iron if you attempt to reach India down 
that way.” 

‘‘Never mind; tell them at Teheran I 
am going that way anyhow.” 

Having entered upon this decision, I 
bid my genial host farewell on April 7th, 
and mounting at the door depart in the 
presence of a well-behaved crowd of 
spectators. In my pocket is a general 
letter from the Governor-General of Khor- 
assan to subordinate officials of the 
province, ordering them to render me any 
assistance I may require, and another from 
a prominent person in Meshed to his 
friend Heshmet-i-Molk the Ameer of Kain 
and Governor of Seistan, a powerful and 
influential chief, with his seat of govern- 
ment at Beerjand. 

Couched in the sentimental language of 
the country, one of these letters concludes 
with the touching remark: ‘‘ The Sahib of 
his own choice is traveling like a dervish, 
with no protection but the protection of 
Allah.” 

It is a fine bracing morning as I leave 
the Mecca of Khorassan behind, and the 
paths leading round outside the walls and 
moat of the city from gate to gate afford 
excellent wheeling. The Beerjand trail 
branches off from the Teheran and Meshed 
road about a farsakh east of Sherriffabad ; 
for this distance I shall be retraversing 
the road by which I came, and shall be 
confronted at every turn of my wheel, by 
reminiscences of dried fish, a Mazanderan 
dervish and an angular steed. 

The streams that under the influence of 
the storm ran thigh deep, have now 
dwindled to mere rivulets, and the narrow, 
miry trail through the melting snow has 
become dry and smooth enough to ride 
wherever the grade permits. The hills 
are verdant with the green young life of 
early spring, and are clothed in one of 
nature’s prettiest costumes—a costume of 
seal-brown rocks and green turf studded 
with a profusion of blue and yellow 
flowers. 
 Sherriffabad is reached early in the 
afternoon, and the threatening aspect of 
the changed weather forbids going any 
farther to-day. 

Shortly after taking up my quarters in 
the chapar-khana, a party of Persian 
travelers appear upon the scene, and with 
them a fussy little man in big round 
spectacles and semi-European clothes. 
Scarcely have they had time to alight and 
seek out quarters than the little man 
makes his appearance at my mensi door 
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in all the glory of a crimson velvet dress- 
ing cap and blue slippers, and beaming 
gladsomely through his moon-like specta- 
cles, he comes forward and without further 
ceremony shakes hands. ‘‘Some queer 
little French professor, geologist, entomol- 
ogist or something wandering about the 
country in search of scientific knowledge,” 
is the instinctive conclusion I arrive at the 
moment he appears ; and my greeting of 
‘‘bon jour, monseiur” is quite as involun- 
tary as the conclusion. 

“‘Paruski ni?” he replies, arching his 
eyebrows and smiling. 

‘‘Paruski ni; Ingilis.” 

‘‘Parsee namefamee?” 

‘*Parsee Kam-Kam.” 

In this brief interchange of words in the 
vernacular of the country, we define at 
once each other’s nationality and linguistic 
abilities. He is a Russian and can speak 
alittle Persian. It is difficult, however, 
to believe him anything else than a little 
French professor, wise above his genera- 
tion and skin-full of occult wisdom in some 
particular branch of science; but, then, 
the big round spectacles, the red dressing- 
cap and the cerulean leather slippers of 
themselves impart an air of owlish and 
preternatural wisdom. 

Six times during the afternoon he 
bounces into my quarters and shakes 
hands, and six times shakes hands and 
bounces out again. Every time he renews 
his visit he introduces one or more natives, 
who take as much interest in the hand- 
shaking as they do in the bicycle. Evi- 
dently his object in coming round so 
frequently is to exhibit for the gratification 
of his own vanity and the curiosity of the 
Persians, this European mode of greeting, 
and the profound depth of his own knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Later in the evening the women of the 
village come round in a body to see the 
Ferenghi and his iron horse, and the 
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wearer of the spectacles, the red cap and 
blue slippers, takes upon himself the office 
of showman for the occasion ; pointing 
out with a good deal of superficial enthu- 
siasm the peculiar points of both steed and 
rider. 

Particularly is it impressed upon these 
woefully ignorant fair ones, that the 
bicycle is not a horse, but a machine—a 
thing of iron and not of flesh and blood. 

The fair ones nod their heads approv- 
ingly, but it is painfully apparent that they 
don’t comprehend in the least, how, since 
it is an asp-i-ahen, it can be anything else 
but an horse, regardless of the material 
entering into its composition. 

When supper-time arrives the chapar- 
jee announces his willingness to turn 
cook and prepare anything I order. 
Knowing well enough that this seemingly 
sweeping proposition embraces but two or 
three articles, I order him to prepare 
scrambled eggs, bread and sheerah. An 
hour later he brings in the scrambled eggs, 
swimming in hot molasses and grease! 
He has stirred the grease and molasses to- 
gether, and in this outlandish mixture 
cooked the eggs. 

Off the main road the country assumes 
the character of low hills of red clay, 
across which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to take the bicycle in wet weather, 
but which is now fortunately dry. After 
three or four farsakhs it develops into a 
curious region of heterogeneous parts ; 
rocky, precipitous mountains, barren, salt- 
streaked hills, saline streams and pretty 
little green valleys. Here, one feels the 
absence of any plain, well-traveled road, 
the dim and ill-defined trail being at times 
very difficult to distinguish from the branch 
trails leading to some isolated village. 
The few people one meets already betray 
a simplicity and a lack of ‘‘gumption” that 
distinguishes them at once from the people 
frequenting the main road. 
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\ * LITTLE colony of New 


be . és 
\ ‘ \ York Canoe Club members 
‘“e.\. located at New Brighton, 


~Staten Island, during 

1879. William Whitlock 
was an enthusiastic sailor, and was 
very anxious to have the club _ build 
its house on the island. He hada num- 
ber of friends in the S. I. Rowing Club, 
whose house was located at the extreme 
northern end of the island. The house 
was built ten feet above high-tide mark, 
and had a very substantial bridge to a 
pier on the edge of deep water, from the 
outer end of which the float was moored. 
The Rowing Club, through Mr. Whitlock, 
tendered a courteous invitation to the 
N. Y. C.C. to build a club-house adjoining 
theirs, and offered them the use of the 
bridge and float for a nominal rental. 
This site was ultimately selected - and 
a club-house erected thereon, costing 
about $600. The money was partly raised 
by subscription and partly borrowed. Mr. 
Whitlock advanced ‘a considerable sum. 
The club succeeded by careful manage- 
ment in paying off its debt in four years. 
The headpiece to this page is drawn from 
a photograph of the front of the N. Y. 
C. C. house and float with connect- 
ing bridge, taken at low tide. This 
was the first canoe club-house built in the 
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To 1883. 


country. The site is now that of theS. I. 
Rapid Transit Terminal, and is completely 
changed—ferry slips, car-sheds, lumber 
wharves and passenger stations, have 
been built on made land extending far 
beyond the point where the old float 
used to be moored. 

C. K. Monroe and W. M. Cook joined 
the club in 1879. Both are known to 
canoeists generally as writers of canoe 
literature. Monroe suggested to the mem- 
bers sitting at the annual canoe dinner 
during the winter of 1880, that they ad- 
journ to a bicycle hall then just opened 
in Twenty-third Street. The motion was 
carried. Each man was furnished with a 
machine, and either rode it or swept the 
floor with his dress suit. From this small 
beginning the New York Bicycle Club 
grew up with Monroe as captain. He it 
was who suggested the idea of a National 
League of Wheelmen, and had the honor 
of being the first Commander of the L. A. 
W. Another canoeist—a Jabberwock— 


‘is now the president of the L. A. W., T. J. 


Kirkpatrick, of Springfield, Ohio. The 
organization of the American Canoe 
Association and the League of American 
Wheelmen both date back to August, 
1880. 

The New York Club House was com- 
pleted before July, 1879, and a number of 


Nort.—A statement was made in the first peper on this subject (see June number) that the Gretchen canoe, winner of 


the N. Y. C. C. 1872 regatta, was a Messenger 


uilt boat from England. 


This was anerror. All four canoes competing 


in the 1872 race were built by Everson. The Messenger canoe did not reach this country till a year after the race was 


sailed. 
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members at once brought their canoes 
there. Sailing scrub races was indulged 
in every Saturday during the season; rigs 
were modified, keels reduced in depth, 
to avoid the drag noticed on regatta day 
in June, and a very good racing fleet 
was the result. The deck position for 
crew was adopted for racing, and the 
members all followed the Dofs lead in 
getting deck tillers to steer with. The Dot 
had atwo and one-half inch rockered keel 
put on, and did much better to windward 
in consequence. 

A very extensively advertised regatta 
(rowing contests, etc.), took place at 
Crosbyside on Lake George in 1879. 
Among the numerous events on the pro- 
gramme were paddling and sailing races 
for canoes, with prizes for the winners. 
The inducements offered (among them 
free transportation for canoes) were such 
that quite a little fleet of canoes gathered 
from different parts of the counjry to take 
part. Cincinnati, Canada, New York and 
Boston were represented. This was an 
entering wedge that helped to make Lake 
George the home of 


the A.C.A. for the three Ls 
succeeding years. 
Kingman N. Putnam * % 
(then secretary of the A ' 
mY.CC) ond L. F. 8 


d’Oremieulx (now sec- 

retary of the Seawan- 

haka Yacht Club), were among _ the 
canoeists representing New York. Put- 
nam won a Sailing prize and made 
himself famous by a series of magnificent 
capsizes in full view of the hotels, thus 
frightening the majority of the lady spec- 
tators out of their wits—for it was then 
considered a very dangerous thing to up- 
set, and fatal results were expected as a 
consequence. Besides the many visiting 
canoeists, there were not a few who made 
Lake George their regular summer head- 
quarters and kept canoes there. The re- 
ports of the beauties of Lake George as a 
good canoeing field spread far and near. 
The enthusiastic New Yorkers, on their 
return home, kindled a general desire 
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among the club members to visit Lake 
George in 1880, and several of them did 
so, to good purpose. 


1880. 


During the winter of 1880, W. P. Stephens 
built the Queen Mab for Dr. Bronson, then 
commodore of the N. Y. C. C. The Queen 
Mab was a Pearl canoe built on the lines 
furnished Stephens by E. B. Tredwen, 
of England. The Pearl had been a suc- 
cessful racing canoe in England for several 
years. The Jab had more beam than 
any American canoe, and was a larger 
boat all through. She carried consider- 
able ballast (shot, in bags), and a heavy 
iron centerboard, and was fitted with a 
balance lug suit of sails with battens. 
When the Queen Mab appeared at the 
club house on the day of the annual 
regatta, September 4th, she created a 
sensation—nothing of the kind had ever 
been seen before. ‘‘Chinese junk rig” was 
the universal opinion. The doctor had 


* Copyright, 1878, by Harper & Bros. From ‘Canoe and 
Flying Proa.” 
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been doing considerable sailing during 
the summer at Bellevue, where he was 
practicing, and the club men had not seen 
the canoe till he sailed up to the float just 
before the start of the race. He carried 
away the mast step in making a landing 
and was therefore unable to compete. 
Though much was expected of Queen Mab, 
she failed to win any of the sailing races 
she entered. Stephens built many other 
boats during the year, the English ideas 
he got from Tredwen cropping out now 
and then in both lines and rig. 

The regatta of September 4th, was the 
first, last, and only series of races held by 
the N. Y. C.C.- open to members only. 
The sailing race, three miles, was won by 
Dot, Psyche (D. Diedrichson), second. 
The other three canoes in the race could 
not get round the course on account of 
the tide. Do/ carried for ballast an army 
blanket soaked with water, securely tied up 
in arubber bag. An upset race was the 
second event on the programme. This 
was the first time such a race had ever 
been entered by canoeists in this country 
(knowingly). It proved such a success 
as a means of entertaining the spectators, 
that it has since become a regular feature 
of all canoe regattas. Stephens in Jersey 
Blue won, Dot second. Monroe won the 
half-mile paddling race. 

An open regatta was held September 
11th, with five events on the programme. 
Fourteen canoes were entered. A calm 
spoiled the sailing race. Clochetfe drifted 
over the line a winner, two hours after 
all the others had given up. The stand- 
ing lugrig was generally used by the 
fleet during these races. 

To encourage sailing racing in canoes 
about New York, Mr. Whitlock presented 
the club with a handsome silver challenge 
cup, to be competed for by canoeists‘liv- 
ing within fifty miles of New York City. 
The cup was to be won five times by the 
same man and canoe, before it could be- 
come the winner’s property. The first 
race was sailed September 26th, 1880, 
eight canoes competing, among them 
Queen Mab. The course was triangular, 
six milesin all. Dofwon. As these races 
were all fully reported in the daily papers, 
the attention of the public was called to 
canoeing. Asa result, many new mem- 
bers were admitted to the club, and the 
canoe fast became popular. 

N. H. Bishop lived on the shore of 
Lake George in 1880. Lucien Wulsin 
and Judge Longworth were Cincinnati 
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canoeists, who visited Lake George. E. 
B. Edwards resided in Peterborough, 
Canada, where canoeing was “he sport of 
sports. To these gentlemen and some 
others is due the circular ‘‘call” that was 
issued during the summer of 1880, ad- 
dressed to the canoeists of the country. 
The principal work of corresponding, giv- 
ing information and booming up the idea 
was undertaken by N. H. Bishop and car- 
ried through with tremendous energy and 
enthusiasm by him. ‘The circular issued 
is as follows: 


THE CANOE CONGRESS. 


A general convention of canoeists will be held 
at Caldwell, Warren County, N. Y.—head of Lake 
George—August 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th, 1880, at 
which it is proposed to perfect the organization of 
the American Canoe Association, of which local 
clubs now existing will be branches, and to take 
such further action in the interests of the pastime 
as may be deemed expedient. Sailing and pad- 
dling races will be arranged for each day, the 
conditions of which will be duly announced. All 
canoeists are invited to attend, and as a prelimi- 
nary measure are requested—whether owning 
canoes or not—to send their names to N. H. 
Bishop, Esq., Lake George, Warren County, N. Y., 
indicating their willingness to join the Associa- 
tion; annual dues to be nominal. Membership 
will carry with it the right to fly the club signals, 
will secure the temporary use of boat-houses be- 
longing to enrolled clubs, and will entitle the 
member to one copy of the club publications. 
There are several excellent hotels at Caldwell, 
and camping places will be secured for all 
who desire them. Your active codperation is 
earnestly desired. You are particularly requested 
to send the address of all canoeists in your vicinity 
to Mr. Bishop, and to invite their codperation. 
Your suggestions as to the course to be pursued 
will be of service. 


In response to this invitation, the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen met at Crosby- 
side Park, Lake George, August 3d, 1880, 
and organized the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation : 
W. L. Alden, |F. S. Hubbard,|H. H. Palmer, 
N. H. Bishop, |L. E.James, |J. H. Rushton, 
ArthurBrentano, |N. Longworth, |F. Read, 
Rev.C. A. Cressy, |A. Lowenthal, |E. Swain, 

W. W. Cooke, Jr., |J. M. Meredith,|W.P.Stephens 
W.D. Frothingham,|G. N. Messiter,|C. A. Temple, 
C. F. Gardiner, Dr. C.A. Neidé,|L. Wulsin. 

E. A. Greenough, |G. L. Neidé,Jr., 


The officers elected were: 

Commodore—William L. Alden, of the New 
York Canoe Club, 

Vice-Commodore—Nicholas Longworth, of the 
Cincinnati Canoe Club. 

Rear-Com modore— Robert D. Wynkoop, of the 
Jersey City Canoe Club. 

Secretary—Nathaniel H. Bishop, of the Lake 
George Canoe Club. 

Treasurer—J. Morris Meredith, Boston, Mass. 


The Constitution and By-laws then 
adopted were printed and sent out to all 




















. 
canoeists in the country in November, by 
secretary Bishop, in the form of a circular, 
as follows: 


To all persons interested in Canoeing as a gentlemanly 
pastime, the American Canoe Association respectfully sub- 
mits the following : 


Representatives of Canoeing interests in the United 
States and Canada, assembled in camp at Lake George, 
Warren County, N. Y., on the 3d day of August. 1880, and 
organized The American Canoe Association, elected officers 
and adopted the following Constitution and By-laws ; 


ConstITUTION OF THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 
ARTICLE 1.—NAaME AND Opsject.—This Association shall 
be called The American Canoe Association, and its object 
shall be the promotion of canoeing. 


ARTICLE 2.—CANOES.—A canoe, in order to be placed on 
the Association list, and to be entered for races, must be a 
boat sharp at both ends, and not more than thirty-six 
inches in width on deck. She may be prvegied by sails or 
paddle, or both; but she must be > gy e of being efficiently 
propelled by adouble-bladed paddle. 

ARTICLE 3.—MeEmBersHIP.—Any person may become a 
member of this Association who has been elected me | a 
three-fifths vote of the Directors, or has become a member 
of a Branch Club, and who has thereupon paid his initia- 
tion fee and annual dues for the ensuing year; but only 
canoe owners shall vote at Association meetings or be 
eligible for office. 


ARTICLE 4.—BRANCHES.—Every canoe club connecting 
itself with this Association shall pay to the Secretary or 
Treasurer the initiation fee and the annual dues for each of 
its members. It shall thereupon become a branch of the 
American Canoe Association, and may adopt any rules not 
in conflict with those of the Association. All members of 
the Association shall have the right to temporarily use the 
boat-houses of Branch Clubs. 

ARTICLE 5.—OFFICERS.—The officers of the Association 
shall be a Commodore, a Vice-Commodore, a Rear-Com- 
modore, a Secretary and a Treasurer. They shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting of each year, and 
shall hold office until their successors are elected. They 
shall constitute the Board of Directors, and as such, shall 
have in their bands the general government of the Asso- 
ciation and the power to elect members. 

ARTICLE 6.—HoNnoRARY Memsers.—Honorary members 
may be elected by a unanimous vote of the directors. All 
honorary members of Branch Clubs at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution shall be thereby made honor- 
ary members of this Association. 

ArticLE 7.—InITIATION Fees AND Duges.—The initiation 
fee shall be one dollar, payable in advance to the Secretary 
or Treasurer. 

ARTICLE 8.—Pus.icaTions.—It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to publish annually, in the month of December, 
the Association Book, and also the “ CaNnogE PiLor,” two 
copies of each of which shall be sent free to each member, 
and the remaining copies shall be sold atcost. The Asso- 
ciation Book shall contain a list of the officers and members 
of the Association; its constitution, by-laws and sailin 
directions; alist of the canoes belonging to members, wit 
diagrams of flags of officers’ and private _— and a list 
of the officers and members of each Branch. The ‘‘ CANoE 
Pitot” shall contain brief accounts of cruises of canoes, 
and other matters of interest to canoeists. 


ARTICLE 9.—CLus Sicnat.—The Association signal shall 
be a pointed burgee, fifteen inches long and ten wide, of 
red, with a longitudinal stripe of white two inches wide, 
on which shall be displayed in red, the letters A. C. A.* 


ARTICLE 10.—OFFicers’ SIGNAL.—The fleet officer’s signal 
shall be a broad pennant, swallow-tailed, fifteen inches 
long by ten wide, with two crossed paddles with four stars 
between the blades thereof. The Commodore’s signal 
shall be of blue with the device in white. The Vice- 
Commodore’s signal shall be of red with the device in 
white, and the Rear-Commodore’s signal shall be of white 
with the device in red. 


ARTICLE 11.—PRIVATE SIGNALS.—Each canoe shall have a 
private signal, rectangular in shape, fifteen inches long by 
ten wide, a drawing of which must be filed with the 
Secretary. The Association signal must be carried at the 
main-mast head; the private signal at the main-peak, or 
the leach of the main-sail; and the officers’ signal at the 


* This is the same as the New York Canoe Club flag, with 
theletters A. C. A. added. 
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dandy-mast head. When paddling, the Association signal 
shall be carried on a staff in the step of the mainmast, and 
the officers’ and private signals on a staffin the step of the 
dandy-mast, 

ARTICLE 12.—Ranx.—The fleet officers of the Association 
shall rank the fleet officers of the Branch Clubs. The fleet 
officers of the Branch Club shall rank according to 
seniority. 

ARTICLE 13.—AMENDMENTS.—The Constitution, By-laws 
and Sailing Regulations may be amended, on the recom- 
mendation of the Directors, by a majority vote at the 
annual meeting. 


By-Laws. 

x. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held 
in August ot each year, at such time and place as the Di- 
rectors may designate. 

2. The Commodore, immediately after his election, shall 
appoint a regatta committee of three members, who shall 
have full charge of all Association regattas during the en- 
-—_, ear. 

3. The uniform of the Association shall consist of a blue 
shirt, blue trousers, white belt and straw hat. The 
Commodore shall wear three rows of gold lace on each 
sleeve ; the Vice-Commodore two, and the Rear-Commo- 
dore one. 

4. The Treasurer shall pay out money only on the 
draft of the Secretary, endorsed by the Commodore. 

Members are ‘expected to furnish the Secretary, 
prior to the 15th of October in each year, with accounts of 
such cruises as they may have made during the year, for 
publication in the Canoe Pilot. 


Tue Canoe IsLanps. 

This organization is now perfected and ready for work ; 
the clubs previously in existence being enrolled as branches 
of the Association. The Secretary has received most 
cheering promises of support from all parts of the country. 
Several new branch clubs are being formed to attend the 
next annual meeting, which will be held during August, 
1881, on the Canoe Islands, known as the ‘‘ Three Sisters,” 
which are located on Lake George, five miles north of 
Caldwell, and are owned by members who have reserved 
them for this special purpose. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

All persons of respectable character, of any age, who 
possess a true love of Nature, and are in earnest sympathy 
with the brotherhood of cruising canoeists, whether owners 
of canoes or not, are invited to send their names, with 
the sum of two dollars (the initiation fee and first annual 
due) for membership, to the Secretary. 


Tue Lake GrorGE REGATTA OF 1881. 

The Regatta Committee, Messrs. C. F. Gardiner, Edgar 
Swain, oe N. H. Bishop, will issue a circular containing 
the rules, classification of canoes, etc., which will govern 
the races of August, 1881. These races will be innocent 
competitions between members for prizes contributed by 
friends and members of the Association. All members 
being strictly amateurs, professionals will not be admitted 
to membership, as the Association is not a_ sporting 
club, and does not countenance betting or gambling at its 
races. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

In order to facilitate the compilation of the Association 
Book, with its list of branches, members, etc., an earl 
response to this circular is respectfully requested. 
Members will please furnish the Secretary with a list of 
cruises made by them. 

NATHANIEL H. Bisuopr, 
Secretary. 
Lake Georcez, Warren Co., 
N. Y., Nov. 1, 1886. 


The New York Canoe Club was the first 
to join the Association in a body; the 
active members’ names follow directly 
after the names of the organizers in the 
first Year Book, issued in the spring of 
1882 by the A.C.A. 

No reports of the 1880 and 1881 A.C.A. 
regattas were ever Officially printed. Since 
1882 the reports have been published an- 
nually in the A.C.A. Year Books, and can 
be got by applying to the secretary. The 
following report of the 1880 regatta is 
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taken from notes made by a member who 
was present and jotted them down at the 
time. That no full account has before 
appeared is the reason it is here given 
complete. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION—RACES 
OF FIRST MEET, Aucust 3p, 4TH & 5TH, 1880. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 3D. 


No. 1. Sailing—Rob Roy canoes. Course in 
lake off Crosbyside; wind very strong from north; 
water quite rough; five entries; no prize. Won 
by Betsy; D. Lucien Wulsin, Cincinnati C.C., 
with Mr. Crawford in canvas canoe, second. 
Wulsin did some fine sailing with two lateens; 
total area, 47 feet. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4TH. 


No. 2. Paddling Race for sailing canoes (Sha- 
dow and Jersey Blue class). Course, about one 
mile, from Crosbyside across lake and back; no 
prizes. Royal Middy, W.P. Stephens, N.Y.C.C., 1; 
kipple, Edgar Swain, J.C.C.C., 2; Shadow, W. L. 
Alden, N.Y.C.C., 3; Dream, T. Wulsin, C.C.C., 4; 
Sunbeam, Charlie Gardiner, 5; Mo Name, H. H. 
Palmer, J.C.C.C.,6. Royal Middy \ed at the turn, 
where a boy, in a canvas canoe not in the race, 
fouled her. She led home, and won after a very 
close battle with Ripple. This was the first A.C.A. 
paddling race; but the winner has never yet re- 
ceived a prize. 

No. 3. Paddling, for paddling canoes—same 
course; nine starters. These were small canoes, 
Rob Roys and odd home-made boats of various 
sizes. Won by Wallace, a professional guide from 
Canada, in a Rice Lake canoe with single blade; 
Little Foe, Rev. Edward Cressy, 2; with E. A. 
Greenough third. No prize. 

No. 4. Upset—Royal Middy, W. P. Stephens, 1; 
Vindex, E. A. Greenough, L.G.C.C., 2; Scamp, W. 
W. Cooke, 3; six entries. No prize. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 5TH. 

No. 5. Paddling—All canoes; for canoe pre- 
sented by J. H. Rushton. Course, one mile, with 
turn; 13 starters. Won by Wallace in a 16-foot 
Rice Lake canoe; Ed. Swain second, in Rob Roy 
canoe, Lone Fisherman; Cressy third, in Little 

0e. 

Nie. 6. Calf Race (primitive sort of novice 
race)—Winner not known, a boy at one of the 
hotels, not a canoeist. No prize. » 

No. 7. Long Distance Paddling—Any canoe. 
From Crosbyside around Diamond Island; for 
Rice Lake canoe, given by Cincinnati C.C.; 
but five finished; hot day and no wind; first 
long distance race paddled. Stormy Fetrel, 
Rev. E. Cressy, 1; Rob Roy Canoe, Ed. Swain, 2; 
Jsadore, tin canoe, Frothingham, 3; Rice Lake 
canoe, H. H. Palmer, 4; Royal Middy, W. P. 
Stephens, 5. The Royal Middy was the only canoe 
over 29 inches, and the heaviest of all; there 
was no allowance. 

No. 8. Paddling Race—All canoes. For Rushton 
prize (bought of first winner and put up again by 
Cincinnati C.C., I think); one and a-half miles; 
six starters. Won by Gardiner in a Rob Roy, 
with Swain in another light canoe, second; Craw- 
ford, third; Royal Midday \ast (sixth). 

No. 9. Sailing Race, for third class (Shadows 
and Jersey Blue)—Four entries. Won by Dream, 


ngworth, with Shadow second, and Wulsin 
third. Sunbeam (Charles Gardiner), dropped out 
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of the race and was towed off by two girls. It is 
not recorded who sailed Shadow, but Alden did 
not. No prize. 

Regatta Committee: Com. Longworth, Messrs. 
Gardiner & Swain. 

A circular was mailed to all resident 
canoeists in New York City on September 
28th, 1880, signed by J. T. Keyser, R. J. 
Wilkin and Arthur Brentano, requesting 
the presence of the receiver at a meeting 
to be held at Macgregor Hotel (the name 
was a happy coincidence and a good 
omen), October rst, the object being to 
form a canoe club that would have a club- 
house built within the city limits. At that 
time many of the boat-houses on the Har- 
lem and Hudson River held canoes, and 
it was proposed to get these together 
under one roof. A dozen or more canoe- 
ists met and organized the Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club. ‘The Resolute Boat Club of 
Carmansville, having a number of ¢anoe- 
ists on its roll, invited the new club to join 
with it and occupy part of the boat-house 
at the foot of 152d Street. This offer was 
declined. The club got quarters adjoin- 
ing the Columbia Yacht Club at the foot 
of 86th Street. Later on they bought the 
Resolute Boat House, when that club dis- 
banded, and now occupy it—extensive 
improvements and additions having been 
made. The club had astruggling time of 
it at first on account of the poor location 
of the club-house; but, since its removal 
to finer quarters and pleasanter surround- 
ings, it has greatly increased in member- 
ship, and to-day is one of the leading clubs 
of the country. 


1881. 


In all the accounts of the A.C.A. races 
at Lake George during the ‘81 meet, 
Whitlock’s big sail is alluded to as some- 
thing wonderful. He sailed the Wraith, 
a Shadow model canoe, built by Geo. 
Roahr, of Harlem, having a wooden dag- 
‘ger centerboard fitting in a trunk amid- 
ships. In running, the board was simply 
lifted clear out of the trunk and laid in 
the bottom of the canoe. The sail he car- 
ried did not spread over sixty feet of mus- 
lin, yet it was a wonder in those days of 
smallrigs. The Wrath sailed many races 
and proved a fast boat. She was sold in 
1883 to L. Q. Jones, of Hartford, and her 
name changed to Venture. Under the 
latter name she will again figure in this 
historical sketch. 

» The classification of canoes by the 
A.C.A. was borrowed from the Royal 
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BALANCE LUGSAIL. 
Introduced into this country in 1880 by W. P. Stephens, who received drawing direct from E. B. Tredwen. The cut 
illustrates very fairly Queen Mab (1880), Jsabel (Canadian, 1881), a and 7ram/f (1882, all built from Tredwen’s lines 
more or less modified.) Mad, Kippleand Tram were built by Stephens for members of New York Canoe Club. 


Canoe Club rules and altered to fit, as far 
as possible, existing canoes. It took four 
years of experience, close study and much 
discussion, to hit upon a satisfactory set 
of limits. At first the rules were arranged 
to fit the canoes. For the last three or 
four years all canoes have been built to 
fit the rules. Experience alone could set- 
tle the best limits, and time is a very 
necessary adjunct of experience. 


A. C. A. SECOND ANNUAL MEETING AND RE- 
GATTA. —Canok Istanps, Lake Georce, N. Y., 
AUGUST 11TH, 12TH AND 13TH, 1881. 

PROGRAMME: 
Thursday, August rth, at ro A. M., annual meeting and 
election of officers of the A, C.A., at Canoe Islands. 
RACES. 


No. 1. First race, for open canoes with single paddle; 
course, 1 mile, with turn; prize, canoe lantern; four entries; 
started at 3.30 P. M. 





Time. 

Name. Owner. M. S. 
1. Naiad.... os celia Be, DOWETER, occscccsccccesc Ir 30 
2. Otonabee........+-. W. P. Shaw..... < 38. 48 


No. 2. Paddling Race, Class 1; half-mile, with turn; prizes: 
canoe given by Cincinnati C.C.; 2d, flag; ten entries. 





M. S. 
1. Anna Dell.....-A. E. Rao, FG CC Rcccnsae. 9 8S 
2. costes oh Gy LOW EDIDAL MGIC .s000asccencce 9 30 


No. 3. Paddling Race, Class 2; 1 mile, with turn; prizes: 
1st, canoe lantern; 2d, flag; nine entries. 


Be Seale. cccccvces oc ve. As Neidé....sccescseceses 
2. Janet...... idea we G. Van Deusen.........2e00s 


No. 4. Upset Race; prize: flag; five entries. 
A. E. Heighway, Jr., 1; Guido von Sieinwekr, 2. 


The first race on Friday was between three crews of 
Indians in birch-bark canoes, for a purse. 


No. 5. Paddling Race for birch-barks; course, half-mile; 
three entries; prize: a purse. Won by Louis Takamont’s 
crew. 

No. 6. Sailing Race; Class 2; started at 12.50 Pp. M.; prizes: 
rst, flag; 2d, fishing-rod case; ten entries; course tri- 
angular; 13g mile. 


Time. 

Name. Owner. M. S. 
SHipjack..<c0.00s0s H. D. Crane €.C.C.... 42 90 cocece I 
Aana Dell. .0660000.6C. Walaa, C.C.C...... 4S OW asecns'8 


No. 7. Sailing Race, Class 3; 4 Pp. M.; first division; boat 
carrying ballast and racing sails; course triangular; twice 
around; distance, 3 miles; prizes: 1st, canoe given by Wm. 
English; 2d, flag; four entries. 

H. MS. 
Wraith...... Wa. Whites, N.V.C.C... 2 2S 60. ccsed 
Princess..... N. Longworth, C.C.C...... 2 15 30 «s+. 2 


Second Division; boats in cruising trim, with no extra 
ballast; prizes: rst, flag; course, 134 mile, triangular; ten 
entries. 

M. S. 
Twittght. «<2. .0.< W. M. Cooke, L.G.C.C... 41 
Iri >. J. Gardner....... 


coves = = cooce 2 


No. 8. Upset Race; two upsets; prize, painting of Canoe 
Islands, given by Mr. Moore; two entries. Won by A. E. 
Heighway, Jr. 


The last day’s sports began with a sailing race for all 
canoes, as follows: 


No. g. Sailing Race for all canoes; course triangular; 14 
mile; third class to sail two rounds; second class, one 
round; ten entries; prize: flag; start at x P. M. 


CLASS 3. 


Pe ed eo 
oe ee eres W. M. Greenwood, C.C.C..... —— 
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C. L, NORTON’S CANOE TENT. 

The colonel took this tent with him to the 1881 A.C.A. meet and it was used and exhibited by him there. The doping 
was made from a photograph taken by Stoddard at the time, showing the colonel in camp on Lorna Island. A 
cruising conveniences and outfits received special attention from the officers of the A.C.A. at the 1881 meet, and several 
prizes were given to inventive canoeists for particularly clever cruising kits. The canoe tent has since then become 


popular. 


CLASS 2. f 
1. Anna Dell.......... C. Wulsin, C.C.C.........002 40 Min. 
No. 10. Paddling and Sailing Race for all canoes; course, 
x mile, with turn; one round under paddle and two rounds 
under sail; prize, Rushtén canoe; eight entries. 
rst r’d. 2d rd. 3d r’d. 


Name. Owner. Class. M. Ss. M. Ss. M. S. 
1. Wraith....Wm. Whitlock, 


he oF RR 
2. Anna Dell. A. E, Heighway, 
CF th 14 32 35 05 54 21 
No. 11. Paddling Race for all canoes, with time allowance 
of 20 seconds per mile from second to third class; course, 
1 mile, with turn; eleven entries. 
x. Anna Dell...... A. E. Heighway, Jr.. C.C.C...... 14 min. 
Se C. A. Neide, L.G.C.C........0222 — — 
Prize, Racine Rob Roy canoe; extra prizes, double paddle 
to W. P. Shaw, single paddle to G. L. Morse. 
No. 12. Slow Race; first prize to first man in, second to 
last man; all to keep moving; first prize, W. L. Alden; 
second, W. L. Alden, oh 


The times are valuable, as the distances sailed and pad- 
dled were accurately measured. 


3 17 25 34 40 52 30 


PRIZES. 

From Mr. J. H. Rushton Canton, N. Y., a fully-equipped 
American Traveling Canoe. 

From Thomas Kane & Co. (Racine Boat Co.), Chicago, 
Ill., a fully-equipped No. 1 St. Paul Racine Canoe; also 
several fishing-rod cases. 

From Mr. William English, Peterboro, Canada, a Rice 
Lake canoe. Other Canadian canoe builders have inti- 
mated their intentions to contribute prizes. 

From an artist, a decorated paddle. 

From a lady canoeist, a flag to the maker of the longest 
canoe cruise of the season. 

Mr. W. P. Stephens, Rahway, N. J., offers the following : 

1st. Race under paddle, then over the same course under 
sail, without landing, a suit of sails. 

2d. For most completely-equipped cruising canoe, a 
canoe tent. 

3d. For the best canoe built by an amateur, canoe fittings, 
value $15. ‘ 

CLUBS REPRESENTED. 

New York, Knickerbocker, Whitehall, Hartford, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Lake George, 
Toronto, Peterboro and Ottawa. 


Orricers ELECTED FOR 1881-82. 

Commodore, Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati; Vice- 
Commodore, E. B. Edwards, Rickeronh, Can.; Rear- 
Commodore, Arthur Brentano, New York City ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. C. A. Neidé, Lake George, N. Y. The 
meet lasted but three days and closed with a banquet at 
Crosbyside Hotel. Many of the members camped on the 
Canoe Islands and paddled from the Islands to Crosbyside, 
where the races were contested, every morning, and pad- 
dled back at night. 

Rutes GovERNING THE REGATTA. 


1. The races are open only to canoes belonging to the 
A.C.A. Each canoe must be sailed or paddled by a mem- 
ber of the Association. Prizes will belong to the owners of 
the er canoes, whether sailed or paddled by their 
owners or by other members. 

2. Entries may be made up to the hour of starting. 

3- The following classification and rule for time allow- 
ance has been adopted for 188: : 


1st.—PADDLING, UNDECKED CANOES. 

a. Birch and Rice Lake Canoes. No time 

4. Decked Canoes, built for paddling only. § allowance. 

2d.—SAILABLE PADDLING CANOES. 

Rob Roy, Ringleader, American Traveling Canoes, 
etc. In paddling races to have an allowance of twenty sec- 
onds per mile. 

3d. SaILinG AND PappDLiNnG CANOEs. 

Nautilus No. 3, Shadow, Jersey Blue, Racine, etc. In 
paddling races to have an allowance of forty seconds per 
mile over first class, and twenty seconds per mile over sec- 
ond class. Canoes in any class exceeding fourteen feet in 
— shall give an allowance of ten seconds per mile 
to those of the same class for each foot of length in excess 
of fourteen feet. 


SPECIAL RULES FOR HUNTING CANOE RACES. 


A.—SincLE Huntinc Canoe Race. Distance, one mile, 
with one paddler. The canoe is to be a bona fide hunting 
canoe, open, and not built for a racing canoe; not to be 
more than sixteen feet long, and not less than twenty- 
— inches beam; to be propelled by a single-bladed 

addle. 

, B.—Dovste Huntinc Canoz Race. Distance, one 
mile, with two paddlers. Canoe not to be more than six- 
teen feet long, and not less than thirty inches beam. In 
other respects, the same as single hunting canoe. 

4. The paddle must not be used ina sailing race except 
for back strokes, and for steering in the case of canoes 
without a rudder. In all paddling races, except those 
under “Special Rules for Hunting Canoes,” the double- 
bladed paddle is to be used. 

5. Stake-boats must be passed on the starboard side 
of canoes, unless otherwise ordered by Regatta Com- 
mittee. 

6. Canoes on port tack must give way to canoes on 
starboard tack. Canoes going free must give way to ca- 
noes on the wind. 

7- In turning a stake-boat, the canoe nearest thereto has 
the right of way, and if crowded against the stake-boat 
by another canoe, the latter shall be ruled out of the race, 
aud the former shall suffer no penalty for unavoidably 
touching the stake-boat. 

8. Any canoe fouling another canoe, or its paddle, 
or touching a_stake-boat, or rounding a stake-boat in 
contravention of Rule 5, shall be ruled out of the race. 

9. Every canoe, when racing, must carry the A.C.A. 
signal, or a branch club signal, together with its private 
signal, displayed, in accordance with the following rules of 
the A.C.A.;: 

When sailing, canoe signals should be carried as 
follows : 

a. American Canoe Association signal at mainmast 
head, If the signal of a branch club is carried, it should 
be ot at mainmast head, immediately below the A.C.A. 
signal, 

wi ' Private signal should be carried at the peak of the 
mainsail, or on the leach of the leg-of-mutton sail. 

c. Officers’ signal should be carried at dandymast 
head. In case a canoe has but one mast, the officers’ 
= should be carried at the peak, instead of a private 
signal. 

When paddling, the A.C.A. signal should be carried 
on a staff stepped in the mainmast hole. The branch 
club signal mny be carried on the same staff, below the 
A.C.A. signal. “ The private signal, or officer’s flag, or 
both a officer’s signal wy | snare should be 
carried on a staff stepped in the dandymast hole. 


ro. When a canoe is charged with the violation of any of 
these rules, the charge must be submitted to the umpire, 
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CINCINNATI LATEEN RIG IN 1882. 
Dr. Heighway sailed canoe Nina in the A.C.A. regatta of 1882. A wooden dagger centerboard was used, as shown in 


the cut. 


made from a photograph by Stoddard. 
only lines wel on it wore halliard and sheet. 


whose decision shall be final. If the charge is sustained, 
the offending canoe shall be ruled out of the race. 


Recatra_Commitrge.—Edgar Swain, C. F. Gardiner, 
and N. H. Bishop. Capt. S. D. Kendall, Supt. of Courses. 
W. E. Welch, C. E., Surveyor of Courses. Chas. A. 
Cressy, Supt. of Camps. Dr. Neide and Capt. Kendall 
had charge of the camp, assigned places for tents, and 
managed affairs on the Canoe Islands. 


Tue N.Y.C.C. held two regattas dur- 
ing 1881—one June 25th, when Dof won 
the sailing race and the challenge cup for 
the second time, and the other July 23d, 
when five races were well contested, and 
the sixth, the sailing race, was not started 
on account of acalm. The Dof won the 
third race for the cup late in the season. 
The balance lugsail was adopted by all 
the club’s members that year. 

Many canoe clubs were organized in 
1880, *81 and’82, a direct result of the 
A.C.A. meets. Less than thirty canoeists 
took part in the first meet. There were 
something like fifty men at the meet in 
1881, and over a hundred in 1882, the last 
year the meet was held on Lake George. 
Accounts of canoe cruises began to appear 
in the papers during 1881, and all club 
races have. sipce then. been published. 


The Nima was a Rushton built boat, Princess model, designed by a member of the Cincinnati C.C. 
sions, about 15 feet in length by Pe inches beam, flat floor, carrying no ballast, steered by rudder lines. 


Dimen- 
The drawing is 


The sail was a very large one, spreading nearly 90 square feet of cloth. he 
Crew sat on deck in all the sailing races, 


1882. 


Arthur Brentano was one of the 
founders of the A. C. A. and of the 
Knickerbocker Canoe Club. He is a 
member of the publishing firm, Brentano 
Brothers, and an enthusiastic canoeist. 
The idea occurred to him in the fall of 
1881 that a canoe paper could get suffi- 
cient support to at least pay expenses; so, 
with the help of Col. C. L. Norton as 
editor, he published the first number of 
the American Canoeist, a monthly sixteen- 
page paper, in February, 1882. The ven- 
ture did pay expenses, but no more ; for 
as fast as the income increased the gener- 
ous publisher enlarged the paper. It now 
contains four times the amount of matter 
each month that it did in 1882. The 
Canoeist helped greatly to popularize the 
sport of canoeing, and brought the ideas 
and experiments of the English and 
American experts before all the canoeists 
of the country. Results of races, accounts 
of cruises, and technicalarticles on fittings, 
lines, camp kits, etc., were published 
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NEW YORK BALANCE LUG RIG, 1882. 

The drawing shows the Dot asit was rigged in 1882, spreading about 80 square feet of muslin in all. There were 
two reefs in mainsail and one in mizzen. A reefing gear was used, by which the reef could be taken in by simply drop- 
ping the sail a little and pulling up the slack on the reef-line—the boom and first batten were brought together and the 
cloth between them neatly gathered in. The canoe had a 234 inch keel and no centerboard ; it was steered with a tiller, 
the crew always sitting on deck when sailing. Fifty pounds of shot ballast was carried. The mast-tube was placed a 
little over three feet from the stem in all canoes built prior to 1881, as a jib was generally used. When the balance lug- 
sail was introduced the mast had to be set well forward to prevent the canoe having too much weather helm. This shift- 
ing of the mast cut up the decks of the old canoes badly, and it was a common sight in 1882 to see two and three patches 
on the decks of the canoes covering former mast-holes. The pointed flare coaming was put on Dofin 1880, and has since 
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from month to month, contributions being 
sent in by canoeists everywhere. 

The many victories of the Dot, especi- 
ally the three challenge cup ‘‘ wins,” 
spurred the racing members of the N. Y. 
C. C. up to the point of building some- 
thing new—‘‘ anything to beat the Do?,” 
in fact. With this end in view, W. P. 
Stephens built the Rzpple for Wm. Whitlock 
and the Zramp for C. P. Oudin. The 
Tramp was a Pearl canoe, English in hull 
and rig all through. Ripple was made a 
foot longer than the English model, ‘and 
therefore narrower, to come within the 
rule limits. Both canoes carried very large 
sails, had heavy iron centerboards, and 
used about 200 pounds of shot ballast 
inbags. TheN. Y. C. C. regatta on June 
24th brought out the whole fleet, includ- 
ing the new clippers, which were in a 
class by themselves except in the cup 
race. Zramp won the sailing race and 
fourth race for the Cup. pple was 
second and Dof third—first of her class. 
In smooth water to windward the deep 
centerboard proved more than a match 
for Dot’s two and one-half inches of keel. 
The fifth race for the cup was sailed Sep- 
tember 16th, in a very stiff breeze and 


rough water. Dot won easily. The Zramp 
was nearly swamped in-a squall, and 
Ripple got off her course. 

C. K. Monroe cruised on Florida waters 
in canoe Psyche during the winter and 
spring of 1882, covering 1,600 miles on 
the trip. He was lost in the saw-grass 
bordering Lake Okeechobee for nine days 
and very nearly lost his life there. * 

The event of the year for canoeists was 
of course the A. C. A. Meet, at Lake 
George, August 7th to 12th. During the 
winter the constitution and rules of the 
Association had been overhauled by a 
hard-working committee, put in better 
form, as suggested by the experiences of 
two years, and as far as possible made 
for permanent use. About sixty men went 
into camp on Lorna Island, August 7th. 
Many more canoeists were scattered along 
the shore of the lake at the hotels, or with 
friends. The nightly camp-fire was the 
feature of the camp; around it gathered 
young and old to tell stories, relate adven- 
tures, and sing songs. The general camp- 
fire has become a permanent ‘ meet” 
institution since then. Judge (commo- 


*A full account of his experiences will be found in 


American Canoeist for May, 1882. Brentano Bros., N. Y. 
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dore) Longworth was a picturesque figure 
on all such occasions, in his quaint cos- 
tume and immense straw hat, covered 
with everything imaginable from a cork 
to a fish-hook. 

The races were sailed and paddled off 
Crosbyside, five miles from Lorna Island. 
Every race-day a tug towed the fleet of 
canoes to the wharf at Crosbyside in the 
morning, and back at night, and it was 
used meantime by the regatta committee 
and their friends to follow the races and 
police the course. Quite a number of 
the clubs, previous to the meet, had 
adopted certain uniforms for their mem- 
bers. The Mohicans, of Albany, in gray, 
were the best-dressed men in camp. The 
New Yorkers had difficulty in finding any- 
thing shabby enough to wear, to judge 
from their appearance; while the Cincin- 
nati men actually took great pains to 
array themselves in the most fantastic 
and absurd garments and hats they 
could find. Absolute personal liberty is 
nowhere so nearly reached as at a canoe 
meet. 

One of the prettiest sights ever seen on 
Lake George was the review of the canoe- 
fleet by the commodore on Wednesday 
morning before the races. A line of pad- 


dling canoes formed at the head of the 
lake in front of Fort William Henry, and 


were paddled slowly, keeping in line the 
while, to Crosbyside wharf. After them 
came the sailing-fleet, skimming before 
the gentle southerly wind, and rounding 
to in full view of the Crosbyside Hotel, 
about the grounds and on the broad 
veranda of which were hundreds of inter- 
ested spectators—men, women and chil- 
dren, all gayly arrayed in pretty summer 
costumes, bright colors predominating. 
The prizes for all races were simple flags. 
Valuable prizes, it was feared, if given for 
any of the events, might lead to a semi- 
professionalism, a thing totally opposed 
to the spirit of canoeing. This custom 
has since been followed with the best 
results, as there is not a professional ca- 
noeist in the country to-day. There were 
junior (for those who had never wona 
club race), and senior races in each class, 
and two sets of prizes. The mile-and-a- 
half sailing race, triangular course, for 
junior class 2, was the best sailing race 
the first day. There were thirteen entries 
—the race being won by H. B. Weller, of 
Peterborough, in an open Canadian canoe 
fitted with lee-boards. The result of the 
upset race was a surprise. Every one at 
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the hotels thought it a sure thing for 
Cook to win, as they had frequently seen 
him perform the feat of rolling his canoe 
over while in it and coming right-side up 
again very quickly. A very small New 
York Canoe Club man, in a little Rob Roy 
canoe, led at the start and held the lead 
till they upset, though closely pressed by 
Dr. Heighway, the giant Cincinnati athlete, 
in his canoe Mma. The crews of Mina 
and Rob Roy, at the upset signal, jumped 
overboard and turned their canoes over, 
getting in again very quickly, and without 
throwing much water into the canoes. 
Cook, on the other hand, scooped up half 
a boatful of water before he righted his 
canoe, while remaining inside. The Rob 
Roy and Amma then had a close race of it 
to the finish—but Rob Roy won. Mina 
won the best paddling race of the meet on 
Thursday—Psyche securing second place, 
but eight seconds behind the winner. E. 
B. Edwards won the class 2 senior sailing 
race in fine style, having over five min- 
utes lead on Windward, the second boat. 
The upset race, under sail, was won by 
Dr. Heighway. He had a canvas bag 
fitted into the cockpit of Vina, so that in 
an upset, no water could get into the 
canoe. What came into the bag was 
easily dumped overboard by lifting up 
the bottom of the bag. Whitlock, in R7p- 
ple, had great trouble in getting his sail 
down to the water on account of the bal- 
last in the canoe, and would not have 
succeeded had he not run out on deck 
and shinned up the mast. The senior 
class 3 sailing race was a grand drifting 
match. It was anybody’s race up to the 
very finish. Com. Longworth at one time 
led the fleet by half a mile, but a change 
of wind lost him the race, which was won 
by Wm. Whitlock in the Wraith. lina 
and Dot entered the class 4 race (for 
Pearls) in the afternoon, when a spanking 
breeze was blowing, and easily outsailed 
their heavier rivals, Rzpple and Jsabel. 
Dot beat Nina in this the most hotly con- 
tested and prettiest race up to that time 
ever seen at a meet. Canoe gymnastics 
delighted the spectators and wound up 
the regatta. At the business meeting, E. 
B. Edwards was elected commodore for 
the year, and Geo. B. Ellard, of Cincin- 
nati, vice-commodore. Dr. Neidé was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr. Heighway cruised on Lake Ontario 
on his way from Cincinnati to the meet, 
and it is recorded that he did some very 
clever sailing on its rough water. 
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A TALE OF THE TAVERN TALKERS. 


BY CHRIS. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN,” said Chris Wheeler, ad- 
dressing the T. T’s on a certain reunion 
night, ‘‘if you insist upon my boring you, 
why, I cannot do aught but comply with 
your wishes. I shall, however, give you 
the option of deciding how and with what. 
Shall it be with a little harmless fabrica- 
tion, or shall it be with a small piece of 
autobiography ?” 

“Oh! autobiography! Autobiography, 
by all means,” chorused the crowd so 
vociferously that ‘‘Devon’s” head waiter 
popped his head in the doorway to see if 
there was not something more than usual 
on the sideboard or elsewhere. 

Chris Wheeler never minded the ebony 
apparition, however, but knocking the 
ashes from his cigar and laying back in 
his chair, commenced as follows : 

“‘Everybody liked Charlie Atkinson. 
He was a regular ‘brick,’ a regular ‘red- 
hot one, the boys said, when fun was to 
the fore. And I of course include my- 
self when I say ‘everybody.’ I liked him, 
too. Yes, I did, up to the day on which 
he, in the most friendly and insinuating 
manner imaginable, asked me if I would 
like to ride a bicycle, and I most inno- 
cently and confidingly replied, ‘ Well, yes; 
I guess I would.’ 

‘For the next two weeks I guess I did 
not like Charlie Atkinson, or the bicycle 
either; after that, however, somehow or 
other, I got to liking one a little, just a 
very little, and the other as well as ever. 

‘‘Well, then, as I was saying, Charlie 
asked me if I would try bicycle riding; 
and I tried it, but oh, how it tired me! 
Of all the ways, patented or unpatented, 
for acquiring a local renown; of all the 
methods warranted to gain you more than 
your legitimate share of notoriety, com- 
mend me to the one set forth in the now 
proverbial phrase, ‘He’s learning to ride a 
bicycle.’ Isolemnly asseverate and swear 
that I know of no single information- 
phrase more calculated to draw out the 
conflicting sentiments of curiosity, sym- 
pathy, ridicule, admiration or contempt, 
than the foregoing one, except it may be, 
perhaps, the at present fortunately un- 
heard-of one, ‘She’s learning to ride a 
bicycle.’ Heaven forfend that she ever 
should. 
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‘‘Oh, brother cyclers and ‘Talkers,’” 
said Chris, looking meditatively first at his 
cigar and then at his friends, ‘‘give her 
everything else, even a tricycle—though 
that article, just at present, is more ex- 
pensive than a bicycle—give her every- 
thing else, but hold to your exclusive right 
to the bicycle.” 

Here the story-teller’s fertility of im- 
agination must have conjured up the 
presence of some fair listeners, for while 
he scrutinized the white ash of his cigar, 
he proceeded, with the utmost gravity, to 
say: ‘‘And fair and gentle ones take every- 
thing else, take every lawyer’s and, doc- 
tor’s practice in the country, take posses- 
sion of every pulpit in the land, wield the 
bat, kick the ball, handle the paddle, take 
a hand at the oar, but do not take what a 
man considers as his exclusive property— 
his bicycle. Do not take to bicycling for 
your own sakes; listen, and I shall tell 
you why you should not. As for my 
friends of the sterner sex, I would have 
recommended them only a very short 
time ago to see every confounded ‘wheel’ 
—you understand that I do not refer to 
buggy wheels—at the. bottom of the sea 
before allowing their precious personali- 
ties to be jeopardized by assisting said 
‘wheels’ in their vagaries.” 

Here the white ash of Chris’s cigar 
went the way of all ashes, and asking 
pardon for undue abstraction, the story- 
teller proceeded with his narration. 

“When, six months ago, the demon of 
ill-luck, or the angel of good fortune—you 
can decide which of them it was for your- 
selves—persuaded me, wa Charlie Atkin- 
son, to get astride of something which was 
the nearest thing next to nothing which I 
had ever bestraddled; when, I say, I first 
made the acquaintance of a bicycle, I was 
a hale, hearty and absolutely independent 
mammal of thirty-five. 

‘*To-day I am something of a physical 
wreck, though they dosay that the damage 
is only skin deep. I am mentally de- 
ranged concerning said bicycle; and above 
all, what is worse than everything else, be- 
cause beyond any immediate chance of 
relief, I am a rolling-stone no more. I 
always was a rolling-stone, you know. 
Alas! I am married; just think of it, 














married! It is bad enough for the neo- 
phyte in the glorious pastime of cycling 
to become hopelessly wedded to his 
‘wheel,’ but when such a poetically ex- 
pressed state and condition of being is 
supplemented by the eminently practical 
state and condition of owning a wedded 
wife, and the dates for acquiring the dual 
properties being almost coeval, why — 
well, the phenomena of the situation 
almost shuts my mouth up completely.” 
Chris Wheeler paused at this point of 
his narrative to relight his cigar, whose 
light had gone out, owing, perhaps to the 
effect produced on it by the weighty 
fervor with which his latest remarks had 
been delivered, and the opportunity for 
comment thus offered was taken advantage 
of by Gus Lengthy, who asked the story- 
teller if he still retained, in their original 
vigor, the mental faculties of his younger 
days. Chris looked hard at the questioner, 
as if he doubted exactly what meaning to 
draw from his remark, and then smiling, 
said, ‘‘Ha! I see; you wantto get at my 
last rolling experience, eh? Well, we are 
coming to it. Charlie Atkinson said to 
me one day, ‘I say, Chris, I’ve learned to 
ride a bicycle.’ ‘Have you?’ I said, as I 
drew my cigar from between my lips and 
eyed him after the manner of a small boy 
inspecting an ourang-outang at the Zoo. 
‘Well, what's it like? ‘Elegant,’ he said, 
flinging out his right arm with evident 
satisfaction, ‘just feel that muscle, Chris ; 
why, I’ve pulled it up fifty percent. within 
the last month.’ I felt his muscular de- 
velopment, and certainly he had ‘pulled 
up, as he expressed it, pretty consider- 
ably. ‘Why, look here, Chris,’ he said, 
as he withdrew his arm, ‘I tell you what 
it is, you'll have to learn; come round to 
the house to-morrow evening about dusk, 
and I'll have out the ‘Grinder;’ that is the 
name of the beauty machine which I 
learned to ride on.’ I considered for a 
moment this proposition ; calculated how 
many gossips there were about C ’ 
and their individual and collective ability 
for procuring and distributing local news, 
and then I replied, somewhat dubiously, 
‘Well, I rather think that I shall stay 
away, Charlie; I am nota visiting man.’ 
‘Oh, nonsense, you old hermit,’ he said, 
laughing, ‘you want something to spread 
yourself on, and that something is going 
to be a bicycle; you will come around, 
will you not? and I'll guarantee that you 
shall ride almost the first go-off.” I con- 
sidered again for a moment, this time 
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cogitating on the probability of hard 
knocks, and whether the game was worth 
the candle or not, and as I had nothing 
very particular on hand for that evening, 
I ultimately consented to go, and if I did 
not take a lesson, at least look on at an 
exhibition of Charlie’s mastery over the 
new ‘hoss.’ Punctual to the moment 
—for a wonder—I turned up on the fol- 
lowing evening at Charlie’s domicile, 
where he was awaiting my arrival with 
what I must concede was a rather disrep- 
utable looking concern, which boasted 
one wheel, and an apology for a second, 
the complete article which he termed 
affectionately the ‘Grinder,’ looking—to 
use a transatlantic phrase—as if it had 
been ‘used to more kicks than ha- 
pence.’ 

““*Do you wantto get on?’ said Charlie. 

«‘*T'd rather not,’ I said; ‘just let me 
see how you manage it.’ 

‘* ‘All right,’ said Charlie, and forthwith 
my prospective mentor got his left foot on 
the step and commenced hopping along 
in the most approved fashion. ‘See 
that!’ he said; ‘now watch.’ I did 
watch and I must confess that I had 
something to do for fully half a minute, 
trying to follow with my organs of vis- 
ion the tortuous twistings of my friend 
and his machine. After a while he ap- 
peared to master his steed, and to ride 
comparatively steadily down the slight 
grade, and then accomplishing the feat of 
turning without, as I fully expected he 
would, falling off, he came back with 
evident satisfaction depicted in his face, 
though blowing considerably in more 
senses than one. 

‘**Chris, you must learn,’ he cried, as, 
dismounting most beautifully, he let his 
trusty machine drop over on its beam 
ends, and then proceeded to wipe the 
perspiration from his face. 

««*Even on this old rattletrap concern,’ 
he continued, ‘the sensation of motion 
is delightful; just get on and try, old 
man,’ he pleaded, coaxingly; ‘I'll give 
you a lift.’ 

‘Now, look here, Charlie,’ I said, 
gravely, ‘do you mean to tell me that 
your present condition of being is in the 
least degree an enviable one? Can you, by 
hook or by crook, convince me that what 
you term fun is not the very essence of 
work—downright work? Why, my good- 
ness, man, I have'not seen you work with 
such a will for months back.’ 

‘«¢Why, that is where the fun comes in, 
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CHRIS MOUNTS THE “GRINDER.” 


old fellow,’ said he, as giving the handle- 
bar an evidently well-practiced pull, he 


brought the machine toa standing posi- | 


tion; ‘now, do get on,’ he said. 

‘“**Well, I'll try,’ I replied, as I com- 
menced to climb up on the concern. 
‘My gracious, what a stretch!’ I ex- 
claimed; ‘you had better give me your 
promised lift at once, Charlie.’ 

‘* He held the machine as nearly perpen- 
dicular as possible and then directed my 
first mount. 

***Now,’ said he, ‘don’t imagine that 
you are diving up the back stairway after 
a strange cat; take it coolly, man——well, 
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confound it! look at 
this ; are you hurt?’ 

‘**T could not look at 
anything just then, not 
even at a genuine por- 
trait of George Wash- 
ington, for I was busy 
inspecting Mother 
Earth from just the 
length of my own nose 
from its lowly dust. 
I had gone over the 
head of the machine 
after the conventional 
manner, alighted on 
my own head in the 
regulation fashion, and 
arose muttering bless- 
ings on every head 
under the sun, after 
the custom common 
to all gentlemen. 
Charlie’s warning to 
take time had come too 
late, and my wild leap 
from the step to the 
saddle had landed me 
upon the ground, 
which I had scarcely 
left. This was dis- 
couraging, certainly, 
but I was in for the 
business; and as Char- 
lie’s brother and, if I 
must tell it, his sister, 
were looking over the 
fence breaking their 
hearts laughing, I es- 
sayed to make light 
of my troubles, and, 
by Charlie’s advice, 
throwing off my coat, 
I tackled the beast 
again. This time I 
got into the saddle 
and instinctively kicked around for the 
stirrups. 

“ «Great Scott!’ I ejaculated, ‘this is the 
leanest horse I ever had the luck to 
mount; if you let me go, Charlie, I'll 
kick you all round your own yard, d’ye 
hear ?” 

“««Ves; I hear.’ 

‘««That is,’ I said, somewhat mollified, 
‘if I do not get a couple of broken legs 


on the head of this adventure; start off 
now, and don’t let go.’ 
‘‘We commenced to move, and, of 


course, unused to the motion, I relieved 
the pedals of all pressure; sequence, my 














right foot became too familiar with the 
revolving spokes of the large wheel, the 
machine came to a dead stop, and then 
lay over to starboard with all the grace of 
a Dutch lugger in ballast; only for a 
moment, however, for the following mo- 
ment saw it, or rather us—to use a 
nautical expression once more—fair and 
square on our beam ends. Well, this was 
aggravating ; so was Charlie’s sympathy, 
and so was the uproarious hilarity on the 
other side of the fence. Once more I 
mounted the strange animal, and once 
more I was summarily ejected from my 
exalted seat. On this last occasion, how- 
ever, I got off safe. I caught myself on 
my foot, as my pedagogue observed, 
‘after the manner of an old campaigner.’ 
Now as long as there was no serious 
danger to be feared, I did not feel like 
giving in to the animal, and I must confess 
that I was getting somewhat interested in 
the business. So, on the top of a gentle 
hill on the road above the house, I 
mounted the machine once more, and 
after having the philosophy of the handle- 
bar dunned into my ears by Charlie, he 
said that he would start me on a trip by 
myself; but I was to be sure and keep 
my feet clear of the spokes, and confine as 
much of my attention as 
possible to the twisting 
of the before-mentioned 
handle-bar to the right 
and left, and leave the 
rest to Providence and to 
the machine. And lastly, 
when the bicycle lost 
way on the level, I was 
to get off as best I could, 
or rather, I was to fall 
off, which latter was the 
most probable method 
of dismounting which I 
should adopt. 

‘““‘Now, are you all 
ready?’ said Charlie, 
steadying the machine. 

““*Ves; let her roll,’ 
and I commenced me- 
chanically to apply the 
brake. 

‘“*T must be deucedly 
tired,’ said Charlie; ‘you 
are as hard to move as 
Max, the Dutch brewer.’ 

‘*T loosened the brake, 
the machine started and 
was soon under weigh. 
First one side of the road 
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was inspected, where a muddy gutter 
caused me to sheer towards the center 
of the thoroughfare. I overshot the 
center, however, and a countryman’s 
cut carried me almost clear into the 
bank on the other side. But fortunately, 
ere I came to close quarters with 
the sun-baked sward, I had the decision 
to twist the handle-bar round almost 
to right angles with its normal position. 
The machine answered her helm beauti- 
fully, ‘like a brick,’ in fact—query as to the 
appropriateness of the parallels,—to the 
extreme danger of sundry articles of a 
kiln-burnt nature composing the gutter on 
the further side of the street, which, hav- 
ing escaped my first fell swoop, now 
appeared booked for a ‘good un.’ A half 
twist on the handle-bar—I only gave ita 
half twist this time, for I was learning 
moderation—brought the machine fronting 
straight down the road, and here the 
descent being more decided, I bowled 
along comparatively easily. Just as I 
neared the bottom of the hill and com- 
menced slowing up, which losing of 
momentum, of course, heralded my 
vacation of the saddle—just as I was 
about to close thus auspiciously my first 
real ride, Charlie’s brother ran out from 
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their front gate and shouted to me: 

‘«« Turn in to the left, Mr. Wheeler; there 
is another grade there.’ 

“With what I imagined to be the dex- 
terity of an old bicycle jack-tar, I steered 
into the road to the left called to my 
notice by Jem Atkinson, and immediately 
found the grade. Yes; I found it without 
a doubt; and that was aboutall I knew for 
the space of a few agonizing seconds. 
And then I was holding on to the handles 
with as grim a determination not to be 
thrown as that which strung the nerves of 
the redoubtable John Gilpin when he 
clung to the mane of his gallant steed on 
his historic and solitary club run. The 
trees and sheds seemed to 
dance by me in a whirl of 
meaningless mixture. The 
machine bounced, jumped, 
swayed and shied, for the 
distance of fifty yards, in 
the most marvelous man- 
ner imaginable, without 
faliing, until thinking, per- 
haps, that its rider was ex- 
periencing an unusual 
allotment of good luck, it 
took one tremendous 
sweep to the left, scooped 
up about half a ton of 
gravel with its hind wheel, 
and then lay over at a 
sufficient angle to land me 
in three inches of mud, at 
the bottom of what pur- 
ported to be a dry ditch, 
while taking good care to 
remain itself high and dry 
on the brink. This time 
quite a crowd of curiosity- 
afflicted people came 
whooping around me, like 
so many ants: round a 
defunct comrade. A wag- 
oner came running up to 
know if I was killed; two 
farm-hands turned out with 
a wheelbarrow the mo- 
ment that they saw me go 
over; while the cook’s 
hysterical scream was dis- 
tinctly audible, coming 
from her vantage point at 
the kitchen window. I 
heard afterwards that she 
appealed frantically to a 
messenger boy to take the 
window-shutter off its 
hinges and ‘go help carry 
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the gentleman home.’ Charlie and his 
brother, the latter the cause of the catas- 
trophe, both came running down, followed 
by some of the feminine occupants of the 
house, and then the whole crew, hardly 
waiting to see if there was any damage 
done, or to satisfy themselves that there 
was much mud and little hurt, pretty 
nearly half killed themselves laughing at 
my sorry appearance. I confess that I 
felt like kicking myself, the machine, and 
them. 

‘«*Here’s a pretty mess,’ I said to Char- 
lie. ‘1 suppose you call this pleasure, do 
you? I’ve a great mind to pitch you and 
that confounded brother of yours right in 
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“*] TRUST, MR, WHEELER, YOU ARE NOT HURT.” 
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where I have come from.’ 
ten that ladies were present. 

‘«*No you won't, either,’ said the scape- 
grace Jem, laughing immoderately. ‘Why 
did you not hold on tight, Mr. Wheeler? 
You would have come out all right.’ 

‘«*Hold on tight! Why in thunder didn’t 
you hold your tongue, and not send me 
such a devil of a rig down that goat 
path?’ 

““<Jem, you ought to be ashamed of 

ourself,’ said a soft voice close to me. 
‘I trust, Mr. Wheeler, that you are not 
hurt,’ continued the speaker. 

‘‘I turned round and there stood Char- 
lie’s sister. I would willingly have given 
fifty dollars that moment to have had a 
look, as a neutral, at the tableau which 
was being enacted. I would have given 
almost anything to have seen myself as I 
stood there, with Miss Atkinson gazing at 
me, with an .odd mixture of mirth and 
commiseration in her great blue eyes. 

‘«*Never mind the boys, Mr. Wheeler,’ 
she said. ‘You can give them what they 
deserve at some future time. Meanwhile 
you had better get rid of those wet clothes.’ 

‘*T tried to convince Miss Atkinson and 
the rest of them that I was not wet, and I 
even ventured to assert that I was not 
very muddy; but under her supervision 
her brothers formed a body guard, and 
marched me up to the house, while the 
bicycle was left to the tender mercies of 
the coachman, who handled it decidedly 
more gently than it would have handled 
him. For the next half hour I was fully 
employed in the operation of divesting my 
face and hands of their miry envelopment. 
This was quite a task, and I really do not 
think that I had looked at my precious 
physiognomy in the glass for half a year, 
half as often as I scrutinized it during that 
half hour of cleaning up. It seemed to me 
that each time I gazed at my face in the 
mirror I noticed some fresh blemish which 
necessitated another recourse to basin and 
towel. At length I began to feel toler- 
ably comfortable, and then, in a stylish 
black coat of Charlie’s—for my own coat 
was about done for—I descended to the 
parlor. Here I had to undergo a pretty 
severe fire of criticism from Mamma At- 
kinson, who couldn’t see how in the name 
of sense her boys should take to riding on 
those skeary things called bicycles: they 
must indeed have precious little to think 
about, and just as much to do. Now the 
logical conclusion to draw from these re- 
marks was, that Mrs. A. had a very high 


I had forgot- 
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idea of my good sense and discretion, 
fully as much as she had of that of her 
own boys. I thought of Jenny Atkinson, 
and resolved to shake the bicycle alto- 
gether, tell the old lady she was right in 
her estimate of it and the individuals who 
rode it, and agree with her in the firm be- 
lief that her sons were wild scamps. It 
was well that I did not prove false to my 
friends, however; for said Miss Jenny 
came to the rescue of her brothers and 
myself, and proved such an efficient cover- 
ing force that somehow or other the sub- 
ject of bicycles was dropped, and very 
strangely to me, as it then appeared, I 
forgot to think at all of my late escapade, 
and lost sight completely of the dual 
wheels which had bid fair to be provoca- 
tive of nightmare for a month tocome. I 
found that two blue eyes were seemingly 
making a greater impression on me than 
either the bicycle had, or than had my 
last freak in the rolling line, of which it 
had been the chief cause. I spent a pleas- 
ant evening at the Atkinsons, James en- 
deavoring to wipe out the remembrance 
of his practical joke by disclosing to me 
the treasures of his portfolio of drawings, 
many of the scenes of which I was famil- 
iar with. Then his sister’s collection had 
to be gone over, and then the piano was 
opened, and then— well, that is enough ; 
sufficient to say, that before the evening 
was over I was fairly floored for the first 
time by a girl. I caught myself several 
times questioning the payingness of my 
rolling propensities, as 1 gazed on the 
comfort and enjoyment of the family cir- 
cle around me, and recollections of an- 
other such circle in which I had once fig- 
ured myself, and which I had broken away 
from too soon, came vividly before me. 
Faces which had passed away forever 
suddenly seemed to spring into being and 
to take the place of those around me, and 
imagination pictured scene after scene 
and incident after incident with a rapidity 
and semblance of realism which was for 
the moment positively startling. I caught 
myself several times indulging in very im- 
polite fits of abstraction, which I am 
greatly afraid was very noticeable to my 
new friends. Memory is a curious thing, 
gentlemen, especially when instead of 
soothing it ruffles, or when instead of 
seeking we strive to avoid its proffered 
tribute of the past to the present. Shaking 
off my inclination to moralize, I looked 
around on Charlie Atkinson’s surround- 
ings and mentally resolved that I would 
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think twice before taking my next roll. 
Pretty well on in the evening I said fare- 
well, and with invitations from Charlie 
and his sister—I did not forget the latter 
—to be sure and come round for another 
lesson, wended my way home. Trivial 
matters lead to great events. That night 
I gave my past life a thorough going over, 
and strange, I came to the conclusion—the 
first time that I had ever done so— that 
the greater portion of my career up to that 
moment had been mainly a selfish one. I 
had lived ever for my own pleasure, con- 
sulted my own tastes and predilections, 
nursed my own fancies, looked askance 
upon the virtues as well as the follies of 
others, andover-estimated commensurately 
whatever attributes of good I possessed 
myself, and sedulously excused my pet 
failings. Ihad wandered round the world, 
now here, now there, of little use to any- 
body, or even to myself, making no use 
of the knowledge or information which I 
had gleaned indiscriminately, and often 
inadvertently, letting no one else use the 
fruits of years of observation, and of a spe- 
cies of amateur research. I had friends, it 
is true, but they were what might more 
appropriately be termed acquaintances. 
Of relatives, as far as I knew, I had some 
few, but they were in distant lands, and 
no doubt had altogether forgotten, or never 
gave a thought to the fate or the fortunes 
of their wild relative ; and all this through 
my own indulgence of an unbridled taste 
for roving and unstable pursuits. Were 
these thoughts engendered by my getting 
astride of a bicycle? Ifso the bicycle bid 
fair to be a central figure of my existence. 
After some reflection I came to the con- 
clusion that these new, and in one sense 
waking thoughts, owed their birth prima- 
rily to my acquaintance with the ‘fickle 
steed.’ There was nothing else, no other 
cause which I could assign, potent enough 
to call them up from their rusty habitation. 
No; absolutely and decisively there was 
no other, and I came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing which ever had such 
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a softening effect upon me as this same 
disreputable old machine. And then I in- 
stinctively felt my face, and gazed mus- 
ingly on my hands, to find if any soft mud 
still lovingly clung to them. “Then I took 
a stroll to the looking-glass, and next thing 
caught myself wondering if I really looked 
as old as thirty-five. All these actions 
upon my part were novel, were in fact 
phenomenal; that bicycle was a wonder- 
ful agent for turning a man upside down 
in more ways than one. That night I 
dreamed—an extraordinary thing for me 
to do—a strange medley, in which two 
wheels, both the same size, were mixed 
up with two blue eyes, one of which was 
big and the other little. And the two blue 
eyes wanted to run away with the two 
wheels, but said wheels proving refractory 


the attention of the eyes seemed to be di- 


rected to myself, ‘and I, getting somewhat 
scared at the strange occurrence, resisted 
most strenuously the attraction of their 
gaze, on which a general skrimmage 
seemed to ensue, and I awoke to discover 
that I had been dreaming, and that the sun 
was in the sky, and that sundry unmistak- 
able aches afflicted my bones. So, gentle- 
men, there is the history of my last roll.” 

‘‘Avast there!” said the deep voice of 
Leigh Parker, our yachting ‘‘ talker.” 
‘‘Shake out another reef, Mr. Wheeler ; 
What about the gal? Your roll is not com- 
pleted yet, my friend.” 

“Well,” said Chris, smiling, ‘‘if you 
like to ride home over ‘Old Lancaster’ in 
the small hours of the morning, I shall 
continue, but if the president will answer 
for me I will pledge you a further revela- 
tion on some future occasion.” 

‘*That is the president’s decision,” said 
that officer, rising. ‘‘Mr. Wheeler we 
not only hope for but must have the bal- 
ance of your story sometime in the near 
future.” 

‘‘Agreed, gentlemen of the T. T’s,” 
said Chris, as he lit his cigar and led the 
way to where the resurrection bird swings 
in front of the Devon Inn. 
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OUT-DOOR CLUBS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


As the genial warmth of the summer sun 
invites all the great family of outers to leave 
the desk, the counting-room, and the office 
for the green fields, fragrant hedge-rows, 
and cool, shady lanes, itis not surprising that 
OuTING has not been favored with as many 
additions to its club list as it has been receiv- 
ing during previous months; but let not 
energetic secretaries take a leaf out of the 
weather-book, and get lukewarm, too. Let 
them rather brace up to their duties and get 
fresh go and vigor as they inhale the pure, 
fresh breeze, and send to OUTING infor- 


mation of club doings. If they have not yet 
enrolled their club in OUTING’S great list, it 
is high time they did. We beg to thank all 
those who have already done their duty to- 
ward making OUTING’s list comprehensive 
and complete, and feel sure that others,appre- 
ciating the benefits that are derived from 
enrollment among our clubs, will continue 
to send new names, so as further to enhance 
the value of this department. These lists 
commenced in the January number of the 
present year, and secretaries will do well to 
go over the lists of the past six months. 


(ADDITIONS FROM MAY 1st—$UNE 1st.) 





ATHLETIC CLUBS . 
BICYCLE CLUBS... . 


CANOE CLUBS - 
GUN CLUBS 


LACROSSE CLUBS . 


LAWN TENNIS CLUBS . 


Toronto Athletic . 


Bay City Wheelmen 
Columbia 

Detroit Se we 
Effingham ..... 
Garden City Wheelmen 
Oakland Ramblers . 

San Mateo Wheelmen 
Stevens Bicycle . 
The Metuchen Wheelmen 
Wyoming Wheelmen 


Oswegatchie 
MiddletownGun . 
New York University . 
Chicago Tennis . . . 


Wellesley Hills 


Wyoming Lawn Tennis 


Toronto, Ont. 

San Francisco, Cal. . 
N. Attleboro, Mass. . 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Effingham, Ill. . 

San José, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 

San Mateo, Cal. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Metuchen, N. J. 
Wyoming, Ohio 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


New York City. 


Chicago, Ill. . 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


C. Porr, 9 Toronto Street. 


E. Fahrbach, 
W.R. Block. 
P. N. Jacobsen, 38 Brady Street. 
Alfred Fitch. 


C. H. Haven. 
C. E. Knapp. 
Leo S. Godfroy. 


. J. F. Kempson, 


J. J. Archibald. 
F. S. Cooley. 
Wm. H. Crawford. 


C. C. Miller, University Building, 
City. 

J. G. Jenks, Indiana Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street. 

G. R. White, 20 Holyoke, Cam- 
bridge, Masc. 

R. Van A. Norris, Box 726. 











“ ARE you going to the League meet at 
St. Louis?” Few are the wheelmen who 
escaped thenecessity of answering this ques- 
tion in the days preceding May 2oth, the date 
of the annual L. A. W. meet. Those whom 
cruel fate compelled to answer in the nega- 
tive, replied sorrowfully, for they had all 
heard of the “ City of Conventions” and its 
world-famed hospitality. They had learned 
that the Missouri Bicycle Club intended 
keeping up the reputation of their city in this 
respect, and they knew that by staying away, 
they were going to miss an event of a life- 
time. Like other people, however, wheel- 
men are but creatures of circumstances, and 
the cares of business, the inability to spare 
the time, and various other causes, made it 
imperative with many to say no, whose 
inclinations were decidedly averse to this 
decision. Particularly was this the case 
with wheelmen residing in the Atlantic Sea- 
board States, to whom the journey to St. 
Louis and return represented from six to 
ten days’ time, and the price, or thereabouts, 
of anew wheel. 

x % 

THOSE, on the other hand, who happily 
were able to reply in the affirmative, could 
not help announcing their intention with 
broad smiles of self-satisfaction, as, the 
thought of the good time awaiting them im- 
mediately ahead intruded itself even as they 
spoke. They, too, had heard of the City of 
Conventions and of the Missouri Bicycle 
Club’s hospitable intentions; and conse- 
quently they revelled in the pleasures of 
anticipation. Other League meets they had 
heard of, read of, had, perchance, attended 
in person. Their memories floated back to 
Boston, Buffalo, New York, Washington, 
Chicago. There loomed up before them 
happy reminiscences of each annual League 
Meet that caused a thrill of pleasureable 
anticipation and gave birth to a smile of 
gladness at the prospect of attending another. 
They remembered the many old friends they 
had met and the pleasant new acquaintances 
they had made. At St. Louis they knew 
they would once again shake these old 








friends by the hand and make many new 
ones. They remembered ali this and more, 
and they were happy and smiling-faced in 
contemplation of it all. 


* * 

THE annual meet of the L. A. W. resem- 
bles a reunion of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, in that it is of a broad, national 
character, its representatives and visitors 
hailing from all sections of this great country. 
Although their city was felt to be rather too 
far removed from the center of the wheel- 
ing population of the country at large, to be 
within the easy reach of many eastern wheel- 
men who would have attended a meet 
nearer home, the national character of the 
organization fully justified the ambitions and 
aspirations of the wheelmen of St. Louis. 
They were justly proud of their city and of 
the character of their people, and they 
wanted to show the fraternity of the wheel 
from North, South, East and West, some- 
thing of St. Louis enterprise, St. Louis 
beauty, St. Louis hospitality. Of its enter- 
prize we had always heard it spoken of as a 
rival of Chicago and the Metropolis of the 
Southwest, and as a city in the future of 
which Mr. Gould, the king of the railway 
world and the Napoleon of finance, has a 
great deal of faith. Of its female beauty, we 
had heard of it as a city happily situated on 
the borderland of both northern and south- 
ern loveliness, where the dark-eyed belles of 
the pure south, and the fairy daughters of 
the north mingled and enhanced one an- 
other’s charms by contrast. We remembered 
the fate of the Grand Duke Alexis and sun- 
dry other distinguished personages, who had 
visited St. Louis from time to time, and we 
had grown inquisitive. Of its hospitality 
there was no need to search the pages of its 
history for incidental evidence, for all the 
world knows that St. Louis and hospitality 
are synonymous terms. 


* *, 

EXPECTATIONS ran high, then, in the 
breasts of the hundreds of wheelmen speed- 
ing along the great highways of travel 
toward a common center, like the spokes of 
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a bicycle wheel centering in the hub. Some 
there were who had attended seven previous 
League meets and from what they had heard 
of the preparations, they expected great 
things of the eighth. Nor were they disap- 
pointed. On the contrary, the universal 
verdict at the finish was that the members of 
the Missouri Bicycle Club had given them a 
new insight into the thoroughness of western 
character, a new proof that St. Louisans, 
at least, never do things by halves. At the 
eighth annual League of American Wheel- 
men Meet, an example of individual enter- 
prize, organized effort, unstinted financial 
outlay, and unselfish expenditure of time, 
labor and capital, was set, that will make it 
extremely difficult for the next entertainers 
of the League representatives to follow. 


* 
%* * 


IT is the first time in the history of League 
meets, where everything was made free to 
the visiting wheelmen. No knight of knicker- 
bockers and wheel, who was _ fortunate 
enough to be breathing the generous atmos- 
phere of St. Louis during the eighth League 
meet, was allowed to pay for anything save 
his bare hotel bill, and to some of us the 
penalty of—ahem !—was imposed even to 
the extent of forbidding even this. Recep- 
tions at the splendid rooms of the Missouri 
Bicycle Club ; picnics in their beautiful For- 
est Park, carriage drives, Anheuser Busch 
beer, steamboat excursions on the Missis- 
sippi, the League banquet, all these were 
ours, and all were free as the air we breathed. 
The expense of it all must have run well up 
in the first few thousands. The one steam- 
boat excursion to Montesano Springs cost 
$800; the mere menu cards of the banquet 
cost $300; this latter item serving to illus- 
trate the magnificent scale on which the 
lines of our entertainment were drawn. 

**% 

IN no city of this country, perhaps, save 
St. Louis, could this generous plan have been 
so’ successfully adopted and carried out. 
The capitalists and business men of St. 
Louis are proud and jealous of the reputa- 
tion of their city for hospitality, and are al- 
ways ready to give liberal aid toward the 
entertainment of visiting organizations. 
Whether it be G. A. R’s, L. A. W’s, or I. O. 
O. F’s, or what not, the merchant princes of 
the Southwest Metropolis are determined 
that visitors shall go away, carrying to their 
homes no memories of their visit but pleas- 
ant ones, and the determination to come 
back. And so they gave material aid to the 
Missouri Club, and enabled them to enter- 
tain us all on so lavish a scale. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the St. Louis mer- 
chants, for their generosity and public spirit 
in assisting the wheelmen of their city to 
make the stay of visiting cyclers so pleas- 
ant, 
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IT is difficult to curb the onward course of 
our willing pen when recounting something 
of our three days’ experiences in St. Louis. 
It seems that nothing short of a volume 
would be adequate to the occasion. In 
every particular the meet was a glorious 
success. So say we all who were there as 
visitors. The Missouri Club themselves 
could find no single fault to mar the com- 
pleteness of ¢heir own arrangements—the 
only fault they found with us was the small- 
ness of our number. They wanted to enter- 
tain more of us! 

But consideration for the full account of 
the meet in preparation for our next num- 
ber compels us reluctantly to lay aside our 
pen for the present, 


FLY-CASTING TOURNAMENT OF 1887. 


THE Fifth Annual Anglers’ Tournament of 
the National Rod and Reel Association, 
which took place on the Harlem Mere, 
Central Park, on the 25th and 26th of May, 
was the most wonderful exhibition of scien- 
tific fly and bait casting ever witnessed in 
this or any other country. The high stand- 
ing of the gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee of arrangements—many of them of 
more than national reputation,—the care 
exercised in the management of details and 
the unimpeachable character of the judges, 
have all tended to make these contests the 
standard wherever the gentle art is known. 
With the aeae of a slight shower, which 
only enhanced the brilliant green of the fol- 
iage surrounding the little gem of a lake, the 
weather was all that could be desired, and 
the light airs which occasionally ruffled the 
surface of the water seemed to have had 
orders not to ruffle the tempers of the 
anglers by swerving from their course the 
little bits of feathered nothingness called 
flies, which they were striving to get out to 
impossible distances. 

There were ten contests in all, equally 
divided between the two days. Commenc- 
ing with Class A, Amateur. Scale of points: 
Distance, actual cast, delicacy and accuracy, 
25 each. The first prize, the gold medal of 
the Association, was won by Mr. Gonzalo 
Poey, with a cast of 77 feet, his delicacy and 
accuracy running his score up to Iog. Dr. 
George Trowbridge cast 81 feet, but an un- 
fortunate flaw of wind interfered with his 
casting for delicacy and accuracy, and his 
total was 106, 

The Switch Fly Casting was a new feature 
this year; no cast could be counted in which 
the flies went behind the caster. Since its 
introduction some years ago by the veteran 
Harry Pritchard, it has been known under 
various names: the Wye cast, the rolling 
cast, the hoop-snake cast, the water cast, the 
switch cast and the Pritchard cast. Itis an 
invaluable addition to the art, particularly in 
fishing wooded streams, where the angler, 
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casting overhanded, is apt to leave memen- 
toes of his visit in the shape of leaders and 
flies dangling from every branch overhead. 
The longest previous cast made in this style 
was Harry Prichard’s 91 feet, made in 1882, 
This remained the champion cast of any 
style until 1885, when R. C. Leonard, casting 
overhanded, beat it by one foot; but in the 
present contest Hiram W. Hawes made the 
phenomenal cast of 102 feet, beating the 
highest previous record by Io feet. 


In the Salmon Fly Casting, open to all, 
distance only to count, R. C. Leonard beat 
Mr. Hawes’ champion record of 131 feet by 
one foot. Mr. Hawes also cast 132 feet, but 
his fly being challenged, it was zon est. After 
replacing it, he scored 128 feet, three feet less 
than his previous record. 

In the Minnow Casting for Black Bass, 
weight of sinker not to exceed one-half ounce, 
Mr. A. F. Dresel, of Baltimore, cast 133 feet, 
beating his own champion record in this 
class by 6 feet. In an after contest for a 
special premium, Mr. Poey won over Mr, 
Dresel with a cast of 126} feet. 

Then the “ Experts” with the fly came to 
the stand; they were all casting overhanded, 
although there was no restriction as to 
method. As distance only counted, it was 
simply to ‘‘git thar.” Mr. Leonard cast 97 
feet, taking first prize and beating his former 
champion record by 5 feet. Mr. T. B. Mills, 
who has also cast in a tournament in Eng- 
land and shown himself a worthy repre- 
sentative of America, reached 92 feet, equal- 
ing Mr. Leonard’s former champion cast. 
We could almost wish that Mr. Hawes had 
used his effective switch cast, as he only 
scored go feet overhanded. 

In Class B, Amateur, for which Mr. Poey 
and Mr. Eggert were barred, both having 
won gold medals of the Association, Mr. C. 
G. Levison, distance 83 feet, took first prize 
with a score of 126. Dr. Trowbridge cast 85 
feet, took the highest possible score, 25 for 
delicacy, but failed in accuracy with a total 
of 124. 

In the Salmon Fly Casting, open to all ex- 
cept winners of first and second prizes in 
prior fly-casting contests of the Assocfation, 
old Harry Pritchard, the best salmon catcher 
of them all, took first prize with 113} feet cast 
and a score for delicacy and accuracy run- 
ning him up to 132}. 

In the Light Rod Contest, rods not to ex- 
ceed 6 ounces, both Mr. Leonard and Mr. 
Hawes beat the former record of 82 feet, 
made in 1882; one with 88 feet, the other 
with 87 feet, while Mr. Mills crept up to 82. 
The rods were to feet in length and weighed 
4? ounces. 

Little Tom Pritchard, in 1883, aslender boy, 
then dying from consumption, cast 80 feet 3 
inches with a rod weighing 4} ounces. In 
the Heavy Bass Casting, 2} ounce sinker, 
Mr. W. H. Wood, the first successful angler 
with rod and reel for the giant of game 
fishes, the tarpon, stood, as heretofore, head 


- beat her.” 
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and shoulders above all competitors. His 
two longest casts, 260 I-10 and 255 9-10 feet, 
beat his own champion record of 250 feet, 
made in 1885. Mr. T. A. Buell, of Rhode 
Island, is a promising caster, one of his casts 
measured 227 1-10 feet, which we believe to 
be ahead of any other record except Mr. 
Woods. 

The tournament wound up with Fly- 
casting for Black Bass, a new class, in which 
the contestants used a single fly, tied on a 
No. 2 Sproat hook. The flies, all alike, were 
furnished by the Association. They were 
generously winged and hackled and cast 
dry. Under these circumstances, the con- 
testants could not be expected to equal the 
records made by them with smaller flies. 

Mr. C. S. Levison took first prize on 80 
feet. Dr. Trowbridge second, on 79 feet. 
Taken altogether, both days were death to 
old records. 

In the eight contests having a prior record 
six of the records were broken. 


YACHTING. 


THE season of 1887 will pass into history 
as the most important yachting season that 
has ever occurred. The pasttwo years have 
been very important ones on this side of the 
Atlantic, but this season will be noted for 
its great events in British as well as in Amer- 
ican waters. Asa result of the challenge of 
Mr. Bell, of Glasgow, received in this coun- 
try last fall, a yacht has been built in Glas- 
gow, which more nearly approaches the 
American type of boat than any that has been 
heretofore built in Great Britain, and her 
splendid record since she first appeared on 
May 28th in the regatta of the New Thames 
Yacht Club, when she led the fleet from 
Southend to Harwich, makes it very clear 
that she is going to make a better match for 
the American yachts than any previous 
challenger for the America’s cup has been 
able to do. The race of the 28th of May 
was sailed in very light airs, a condition of 
things which some experts—wise before the 
event—had said would be extremely unfav- 
orable toher. ‘‘In heavy weather,” these wise 
people said, ‘‘her power will tell, and she'll 
drown them all out; butin light airs, or ordi- 
nary channel weather, the /rex will probably 
This was a mistake; the 7his- 
wle’s enormous Sail-spread has made her a 
dangerous yacht in the lightest of breezes, 
while her powerful hull enables her to carry 
her canvas easily in a breeze; and, evidently, 
she is going to give usa close fight for the 
cup. 

Should she capture it, however, it will 
scarce be a defeat for the American model, 
since her designer, Mr. Watson, came here 
first and got his idea for the design of the 
Thistle from an inspection of American 
models. In fact, itis evident that the con- 
tests for this prize have resulted in a practi- 
cal agreement in the models and rigs of the 
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single-sticked vessels of both countries. 
Each has borrowed from the other. We 
have taken from Great Britain the main 
features of the cutter rig; we have narrowed 
our boats to a considerable extent, and the sta- 
bility previously obtained from beam we get 
now by outside lead, which innovation on 
the old system was also borrowed from the 
British. On their part, they have given up 
their wedge-shaped models, with their wall 
sides; and have widened the 7zis¢/e until 
she is quite as broad, in proportion to her 
length, as an American keel sloop would be 
made, and the hollow midship section, with 
its comparatively small area, is taken directly 
from the Yankee boats. 


Fast, however, as the Z7histle undeniably 
is, we do not think that she will outsail the 
Mayflower over the New York Yacht Club 
course, but she will come very close to her 
over the two outside courses. It is possible, 
however, that the new steel sloop, which 
has been built at Wilmington, will be as 
much faster than the Mayflower as the 
Thistle has proved to be superior to the /rezx, 
and, in that case, we may consider the cup 
tolerably safe. 

Mr. Burgess, however, has not succeeded 
as wellin the Z7ztania, the steel sloop which 
he designed for Mr. Oliver Iselin, and which 
was built at City Island last spring; and it 
may be that his Wilmington design will not 
be any improvement on his Boston craft. 
He succeeded in making a very beautiful 
boat in the Zz¢ania, and it is possible that 
before the close of the season she may stand 
at the head of her class. She was matched 
with Mr. Maxwell’s Shamrock, while yet both 
vessels were on the stocks, and the race was 
set for June 15th; but the performance of 
the Zitania was so much short of what had 
been expected, that, at Mr. Iselin’s request, 
the match was postponed until July 7th. 
While yet upon the stocks, she was also 
matched with Mr. Archibald Rogers’ cutter, 
Bedouin, and this race is also yet to come off, 
and it may be that the alterations made and 
in progress on the 7ifania, may result in im- 
proving her so that she will come off victo- 
rious in these two matches, and, if so, she 
will be the queen of the second-class yachts. 
The alteration in the rule of measurement in 
Great Britain has not only permitted the 
building of wider yachts, but it has enabled 
some of the old favorites, which had been 
relegated to the cruiser class, to come to the 
line.as starters in the regular regattas. This 
would, of itself, have awakened an interest 
in yachting, that had, for the past few years, 
been dormant in Great Britain, but, in addi- 
tion to that, there have been, this season, the 
jubilee races; that around the British Isles 
being, without doubt, the most important 
yachting event which has ever taken place in 
European waters, and it comes very nearly 
up with the ocean races of the American 
schooners in 1866 and last March. The 
course was a very long one, and the sea 
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likely to be encountered during a portion of 
the route, is generally as trying to a yacht as 
any in mid-ocean. The season, however, 
was in favor of this race, as contrasted with 
the winter voyage of the American yachts; 
still, when the number of starters is consid- 
ered, and the magnitude of the prize offered, 
we may well rank this race as of the very 
first importance. We regret very much that 
America was not represented among the 
starters; and we think that there is no doubt 
but that she would have been, but for the 
muddle about the centerboard that was 
made by the Y. R. A. of Great Britain. Had 
it been known earlier in the season that 
there would, in this race, be no restriction 
placed upon the board, we presume one or 
two of the centerboard schooners of this 
country would have gone across and entered 
for this match, but until the very eve of the 
race—as it were—the current impression 
was, that centerboards would be excluded. 
We think it was a great pity that any hitch 
occurred in the proposed Arrow-Mayflower 
match for the Queen’s Cup, held by that old 
cutter since 1852; but the failure reflects nd 
discredit on the American challenger, and is 
a concession in favor of the centerboard 
yacht. The condition sought to be imposed 
by Mr. Chamberlayne, the owner of the 
Arrow, was one that no owner of a center- 
board could possibly accept, and which 
ought never to have been proposed, in view 
of the fact that the invitation to challenge 
came first from the Arrow’s owner. We 
presume, however, that next year, made 
more wise by experience, the ridiculous re- 
strictions sought to be placed on the use of 
the board, will be removed by the Yacht 
Racing Association, and then some one 
or more of the big sloops will go over and 
race. 

We think it would be an admirable finale 
to so brilliant a season as this, if, after the 
Thistle races are over, our five big sloops 
should join with the two British cutters, 
Galatea and Thistle, and make a grand 
ocean sweepstakes, from here to Cowes. An 
entry of $1,000 would make a very respect- 
able purse for the winner. 


Among the prominent yachting events on 
this side of the Atlantic may be mentioned 
the Halifax Regatta, under the auspices of 
the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, 
and we regret that America was not more 
numerously represented there, especially as 
they complimented the New York Yacht Club 
by adopting its sailing regulations and time 
allowance, and even offered to fix the dates 
a month later than was first proposed, if the 
New York Club so desired. It is very hard, 
however, to induce New York yacht owners 
to go farther east than Vineyard Haven. 
This season the Eastern Yacht Club is 
tempting the New York gentlemen, by mak- 
ing a second regatta in August, and as the 
annual rendezvous is fixed for New London, 
it would seem that the club intended to go 
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as far'as Marblehead; otherwise, their cruise 
would be an extremely short one. For our 
part, we think the Glen Cove rendezvous far 
preferable to New London, but there have 
been so many tedious drifts between these 
two places, obliging the yachts to remain out 
allnight, and wearing out their crews and the 
patience of the guests, at the very outset of 
the cruise, as it were, that the owners fear to 
make Glen Cove the rendezvous. They miss, 
however, a good bit of Sound sailing, which 
with a breeze is very pleasant. The Goelet 
Cups are to be raced for August 6th. This 
race has now become so much of a regular 
fixture that, we suppose, if Mr. Goelet should 
cease to be as liberal as he has been for the 
past few years, and neglect to offer these 
prizes, the necessary funds would be forth- 
coming from some other source. We hope, 
however, that this race may always retain 
its present name, as we think Mr. Goelet’s 
liberality deserves this much of recognition 
bythe club. Itis rather a heavy tax for an 
individual member to put up $1,500 each 
year, and we think that Mr. Goelet has done 
his full share, even if he makes his offer of 
the present year his last. This year the 
cutter Galatea, will compete for the sloop 
prize and will stand a very fair chance of 
winning it. We presume that all four of the 
big sloops will be among the starters, and 
perhaps the new Wilmington flyer will be 
finished in time to go in for this prize. Cer- 
tainly, we shall have all these sloops as 
starters in the trial races, which may be ex- 
pected to be very interesting affairs. Possi- 
bly, however, the Puritan may not start, al- 
though as her owner, Mr. Forbes, claimed 
last year that he did not have a fair trial, the 
probability is that she will start. Of course, 
the Atlantic and Priscilla, being practically 
different boats from what they were last 
year, will go in for their trials, and of course 
the new yacht and the Mayflower will be at 
the starting line. 

Besides all these events and the regular 
regattas, there will doubtless many matches 
grow out of the experiences of the season, 
and here, as in Great Britain, the season will 
be the most important and exciting of any 
that has ever occurred. What the future 


may have in store, so far as yachting is con- ° 


cerned, we know not. The increase in the 
number of clubs, and also of yachts, from 
year to year is very great. The first Yacht 
List was published in 1874, and it contained 
the record of twenty-five clubs and 507 
yachts. The Zis¢ for the present year, has 
the record of eighty-one clubs and 2,621 
yachts. 

In view of this marvelous increase, we 
would suggest the desirableness of the for- 
mation of a National Association, which, with- 
out disturbing the present arrangements for 
annual events, should have its own special 
course at Newport, and should have a week’s 
racing there in September of each year, the 
yachts of any club belonging to the Associ- 
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ation being eligible to start in the regattas of 
all of the clubs, as well as in this series of 
Association races at Newport, and a uniform 
system of measurement for time allowance 
should be arranged and adopted for all the 
clubs. As to whether all yacht clubs should 
be eligible for membership in this Associ- 
ation, or whether it would be better to 
have two associations, one to include 
only such clubs as had yachts of large 
size enrolled, and the other to take in clubs 
like the Knickerbocker, Jersey City, etc., 
is something that could be agreed upon in 
the discussion of the details of the plan. It 
would be hard to draw the line and say 
which clubs should and ‘which should 
not come into the premier organization, and 
it would, we think, be awkward to have all 
in one; but that a union of some kind is 
desirable, we feel very certain. 


* 
* * 

MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have 
published the first volume of Thomas Ste- 
vens’ remarkable journey ‘Around the 
World on a Bicycle.” This work is descrip- 
tive of one of the most brilliant exploits of 
modern travel, and will stand in history as 
one of the most marvelous records of per- 
sonal adventure and heroism. The first 
volume embraces Mr. Stevens’ start from 
San Francisco, his progress across the Conti- 
nent of America to Boston, where he made 
the arrangements necessary to make the rest 
of his projected tour feasible. The second 
stage of his travels commenced at Liver- 
pool, England, whence he pedalled through 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and the various countries of southern 
Europe, eventually bringing up at Constanti- 
nople. Starting from the capital of the Otto- 
man Empire, our hero forced his way, amid 
perils and difficulties that would have damp- 
ened many a Palladin of ancient romance, to 
Teheran, the capital of the Shah’s dominions. 
The text is embellished with numerous illus- 
trations and the letter-press is excellent. 
The binding and finish is artistic, and the 
volume is a credit alike to the taste of the 
publisher and the ability of the author. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Broadway, New 
York. Price, $4. 


* 
* * 


.OF LATE years many are the books that 
have appeared on naval and yachting archi- 
tecture, but ‘‘ Yachts, Boats and Canoes,” by 
C. Stansfeld-Hicks, does not enter into that 
category. The chief aim of the book is to 
reach those amateurs who are interested in 
building and handling their own craft. Yacht 
modelling, and the principles that govern it, 
is treated at some length, and the designing 
and construction of sails is also touched 
upon. The information is clear and straight 
to the point, and the numberless hints with 
which the work is full will be read with ben- 
efit by all Corinthian sailors. Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., New York. 

















Tuis department of Ourinc is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of.the most prominent sportin 
events of each month of the current season. On the ba 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Baseball, Lacrosse, Foot- 
éall, On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Rowing and 
Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, Shooting 
and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter sports gener- 
ally; as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, 
Draughts, etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names 
of their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the 
latter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of 
OuTING,” 140 Nassau Street New York. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 








ATHLETICS. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
held their twelfth annual meeting May 28th, at the 
Manhattan A.C. grounds. This year’s committee 
consisted of Randolph Faries, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. A. Hallowell, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., and W. Man- 
ice, Columbia College, New York City. The asso- 
ciation owns a beautiful silver cup, which is held 
asa yearly challenge trophy by the college win- 
ning the most prizes at the annual games. This 
cup was won in 1876 by Princeton; in 1877, 1878 
and 1879, by Columbia; and in 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886, by Harvard. This year 
the cup was easily won by Yale. 100 yards, final 
heat—C. H. Sherrill, ’89, Yale, 103 sec.; E. H. 
Rogers, ’87, Harvard, 2d, by 4 feet; S. Derickson, 
Jr., Columbia, 3d, by a yard. 220 yards—E. H. 
Rogers, ’87, Harvard, 23 sec.; F. W. Robinson, 
’90, Yale, 2d, by 2 yards; F. B. Lund, ’88, Har- 


vard, 3, by 2 feet. The quarter-mile—S. G. 
Wells, Harvard, 3 sec.; H. M. Banks, Columbia, 
2d, by 2 yards; F. W. Coville, ’87, Cornell, 3d, by 


4 feet. alf-mile run—R. Faries, University of 
Pennsylvania, 2 min. 7 sec.; C. A. Davenport, 
’90, Harvard, 2d, by 2 yards, on sufferance; T. B. 


Hamilton, ’88, Princeton, 3; R. R. Endicott, ’go, , 


Harvard, 4; G. P. Coggswell, ’88, Harvard, 0; E, 


B. Hinckley, Yale, ’89, 0; T. B, Dana, Harvard, 
88,0; W. H. Seaman, ’88, Swarthmore, 0; J. S. 
Appleby, Columbia, 0; T. W. Hulme, ’89, U. of 
P.,0; G. F. Seymour, ’g0, Cornell, o. One-mile 
run—W. Harmar, ’90, Yale, 4 min. 364 sec.; C. A. 
Davenport, ’90, Harvard. 2, by 50 yards; H. B. 
Forman, ’89, Swarthmore, 3, by 20 yards; W. G. 
Lane, ’88, Yale, 4, by 10 yards; E. P. Holton, ’87, 
Amherst, 5; W. A. Wyckoff, ’88, Princeton, 0; 
C. H. Miller, ’88, Lehigh, 0; R. Faries, Med. U. 
of P.,o, Four min. 36 sec. now becomes the 
fastest Intercollegiate record, supplanting 4 min. 
372 sec., made by S. De Witt Cuyler, of Yale, in 
1832. Faries won in 1884, 1885 and 1886. Last 
year Holton was second, with Lane and Miller 
unplaced. 120-yard hurdle race; first round; first 
two in each heat to start in final. First heat—W. 
H. Ludington, ’87, Yale, 18 sec.; H. Mapes, Co- 
lumbia, 2, by 4 feet; W. H. Seaman, ’88, Swarth- 
more, 3, by 7 feet. Second heat—C. B. Berger, 
S., Yale, and F. Spaulding, ’87, Princeton, w. o. in 
183 sec. Final heat—Ludington, 172 sec.; Berger, 
2, by 2 yards; Mapes, 3, by 2 yards; Spaulding 
did not start. Ludington was third in 1884 and 
first in 1885 and 1886. Last year Berger was un- 
placed. One mile walk—H. H. Bemis, ’87, Har- 
vard, 7 min. 16 sec.; E. C. Wright, L. S., Har- 
vard, 2, by 6 inches; T. G. Grier, ’86, U. of P., 3, 
by 50 yards; W. P. Chamberlain, ’89, U. of P., 0; 
F, W. Wentworth, ’87, S., Yale,o; F.S. Thomp- 
son, ’88, Princeton, 0; A. J. Camralt,. ’88, Yale, 
disqualified. Bemis was thirdin 1884 and second 
in 1885 and 1886. Wright was third in 1885 and 
first in 1886. Last year Thompson was third and 
Grier unplaced. _Two-mile bicycle race; first 
round; first two in each heat to ride in final. 
First heat—E. F. Landy, ’89, S., Yale, and C. B. 
Keen, ’89, U. of P., r. 0. in 8 min. 42sec. Second 
heat—S, A. Maguire, '89, Columbia, 7 min. 472 
sec.; B.G. Work, ’89,S., Yale, 2, by 4 yards; R. S. 
Adams, ’88, Princeton, 3, by 100 yards, Third 
heat—L. J. Kolb, U. of P., 7 min. 233 sec.; C. R. 
Scott, ’89, Cornell, 2; G. H. Merrill, ‘90, Harvard, 
3 . Geary, U. of P., saddle turned and fell. 

inal heat—Kolb, 6 min., 534 sec; Maguire, 2, by 
8 yards; Landy, 3, by 10 yards; Work, 0; Scott, 
0; Keen fell on last turn from exhaustion. Last 

ear Keen was first, with Maguire unplaced. 
easing broad jum F. G. Shearman, ’89, Yale, 
21 ft. 7144 in.; F. W. Robinson, ’90, Yale, 20 ft. 
714 in.; F. Moore, '87, Princeton, Ig ft. 644 in. ; 
D. Ewell, ’89, Columbia, and H. B. Gibson, ’88, 
Harvard, tied at 19 ft. 2144 in.; W. B. Goodwin, 
89, Yale, 19 ft.; C. N. Co well, ’88, Harvard, 
18 ft. 1134 in.; F. S. Spaulding, ’87, Princeton, 
18 ft. 10% in.; G. Brinton, Med. U. of P., 18 ft. 
614 in.; L. B. Godshall, '87, Lafayette, 18 ft. 4. in.; 
E. G. Snow, ’89, Columbia, 18 ft. 21g in.; C. B. 
Donnelly,’88, St. John’s, 17 ft. 64g in.; G.H. Brewer, 
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°88, Harvard, all trials foul. Shearman’s jump, 
21 ft. 714 in., now becomes the best American In- 
tercollegiate record, supplanting 21 ft. 334in., 
made by O. Bodelson, of Columbia, in 1885. 
Last year Goodwin was sixth, at 18 ft. 81g in.; 
Snow seventh, at 18 ft. 3 in.; Brinton eighth, at 
16 ft. 7144 in.; and Donnelly ninth, at 17 ft. 3 in. 
Running high jump—W. B. Page, ’87, U. of P., 1, 
5 ft. 71¢ in.; G. Richards, ’87, Columbia, and H. 
L. Clark, ’87, Harvard, tied at 5 ft. 6% in., and in 
jumping off, Richards won second place at 5 ft. 
81g in., and Clark third place at 5 ft.71g in; T. G. 
Shearinan, “89, Yale, 0; F. S. Spaulding, ’87, 
Princeton,o; A. F. Barker, ’88, Columbia, 0; I. 
D. Webster, ’89, Swarthmore, 0; H. G. Waite, ’go, 
Yale, o. Pole Vaulting—L. D. Godshall, ’87, La- 
fayette, 10 feet; T. G. Shearman, 89, Yale, g ft. 
6in.; J. F. Quinn, Medical University of Penn- 
sylvania; W. P. Aiken, ’89, Yale, and R. G. Leav- 
itt, 89, Harvard, tied at 9 feet; M. L. Byers, ’88, 
Lehigh, 8 ft. 6in. Godshall won in 1885 and was 
third in 1886. Shearman was second in 1886. 
Putting the shot—A. D. Coxe, ’87, Yale, 40 ft. 91g 
in.; J. H. Rohrback, Lafayette, 37 ft. 24gin; W. 
J. Cook, ’89, Princeton, 35 ft. 7 in.; H. D. Gibson, 
88, Harvard, 31 ft. 7 in. Coxe’s put, 40 ft. gig 
in., now becomes the best Intercollegiate record, 
supplanting 40 ft. 11g in., by D. B. Chamberlain, 
of Harvard, in 1886. Rohrback was first in 1885 
and third in 1886. Coxe was fourth in 1885 and 
first in 1886. Cook was fifth last year. Throwing 
the hammer—A. B. Coxe, 87, Yale, 98 ft. 6 in. ; 
G. Brinton, U. of P., 95 ft. 5 in.; B. Gibson, ’88, 
Harvard, 83 ft. 6in.; F. L. Colville, ’87, Cornell, 
81 ft.9 in. Coxe’s throw, 98 ft. 6 in., now be- 
comes the best Intercollegiate record, supplanting 
98 ft. 11 in. by himself, last year. Coxe won in 
1884, 1885 and 1886. Gibson was second in 1885 
and fourth in 1886. Brinton was fourth in 1885. 
Tug-of-war; teams of four men; total weight lim- 
ited to 600 lbs.; first round.—First pull—Columbia 
College, H. P. Bellinger, E. Harris, R. M. Ray- 
mond, G. Elliott (anchor), 1; Lehigh University, 
H. M. Wetzell, J. R. Davis, ’90, C. W. Corbin, ’89, 
A. F. Shroop, ’89 (anchor), 2, by 1 ft. 41 in. 
Second pull—Princeton College, J. N. Jamieson, 
87, R. H. Channing, ’90, C. N. Black, ’88, H. N. 
Cowan, °88 (anchor), 1; Yale University, L. Le 
Sassier, 88, S., H. B. Ferris, ’87, L. D. Bissell, ’87, 


H. B. Hanson, ’90 (anchor), 2, by 14 in. Third 
pull—Harvard University — First team: B. F. 


Crocker, ’88, E. A. Pease, ’88, F. Remington, ’87, 
F. G. Balch, ’88 (anchor), 1; Harvard University 
—Second team: R. D. Gorham, L. S., W. L. Mun- 
roe, ’89, C. H. Baldwin, ’88, J. H. B. Easton, IS. 
(anchor), 2, by 4 inches; a friendly pull, each 
team knowing its own ability. Second round.— 
First pull—Columbia, 1; Princeton, 2. Final pull 
—Columbia, 1; Harvard, 2. Trials for second 
place between teams that had been beaten by the 
winning team; first round. First pull—Lehigh 
forfeited to Princeton. Final pull—Harvard for- 
feited to Princeton. Columbia walked over in 
1880, was second in 1881, first in 1882, and un- 
placed in 1883, 1884 and 1885. Princeton was 
first in'1881, and unplaced in 1882, 1883 and 1886, 
Harvard was unplaced in 1882, second in 1883, 
and first in 1884, 1885 and 1886, Lehigh was sec- 
ond in 1884, and unplaced in 1885. Yale was un- 

laced in 1885 and 1886. The score for the Chal- 
laeape Cup stood: Yale, 6 firsts and 4 seconds; 
Harvard, 3 firsts and 4 seconds; University of 
Pennsylvania, 3 firsts and 1 second; Columbia, 


1 first and 3 seconds; Lafayette, 1 first and 2 sec- + 


onds; Princeton, 1 second. 





OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


New York ATHLETIC CLuB.—New York City, 
May 31st. On the club grounds, at 6p. M., the 
club -yard handicap run for the Bell Medal, to 
be won three times before becoming the property 
of the winner—G, J. Bradish, 70 yards, 2 min. 1-5 
sec.; E. C. Carter, 50 yards, 2, by 2 yards; A. 
Schroeder, 50 yards, 3; C. B. Lange, 40 yards, o; 
C.M. Smith, scratch, o; A. W. S. Cochrane, 50 
yards, 0; C. A. J. Queckberner, 82 yards, o. 
Won June 15th, 1886, by A. Schroeder in 1 min. 

gsec. from the 70-yard mark; won September 
20th, 1886, by C. B. Lange in 2 min. 41-5 sec, from 
the 42-yard mark. 


PASTIME ATHLETIC CLuB.—Their annual spring 
games were held May 25th, at the Empire Colos- 
seum grounds, New York City. Weather fair; 
attendance light; track heavy. 220-yards handi- 
cap run: first round.—First heat—J. J. McAvoy, 
P.A.C., 14 yards, 26 1-5 sec.; J. T. Norton, B.A.A., 
6 yards, 2. Second heat—A. Brown, P.A.C., 14 
yards, 25 1-5 sec.; C. Hegemyer, P.A.C., 12 
yards, 2, Third heat—M. McGarry, P.A.C., 10 
yards, 26 1-5 sec.; A. A. Jordan, N.Y.A.C., 8 
yards, 2. Final heat—A. Brown, 241% sec.; S. 
Wright, W.S.A.C., 13 yards, 2, One-mile run for 
those who had never beaten five minutes—S. 
Barr, B.A.A., 4 min. 57 2-5 sec.; T. A. McNally, 
P.A.C., 2, by a yard. 440-yard handicap run: 
first round.—First heat—H. Jonahson, P.A.C., 30 
yards, 54 4-5sec. Second heat—L. J. Coe, E.A.C., 
20 yards, 56 1-5 sec. Third heat—L. Oppen- 
heimer, A.A.C., 22 yards, 57 sec. Final heat— 
Oppenheimer, 55 sec.; Coe, 2, by 6inches. One- 
mile handicap walk—W. Burkhard, P.A.C.,scratch, 
1; W. Berrian, B.A.A., 20 yards, 2. Half-mile 
handicap run—E. Hickey, W.S.A.C., 51 yards, 2 
min. 7 2-5 sec.; J. S. Appleby, M.A.C., 27 yards, 2. 
Two-mile handicap run—E. C. Carter, N.Y.A.C., 
scratch, 10 min. I 1-5 sec.; P. D. Skillman, 
M.A.C., 20 yards, 2. Running high jump, handi- 
cap—W. O'Sullivan, P.A.C., 5 inches, 5 ft. 544 in.; 
D. P. Sullivan, N. Y. City. 8inches, 2. Exhibition 
hurdle race, 100 yards, $ hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. high— 
A. A. Jordan, N.Y.A.C., 1416 sec. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, L. I.— 
Their annual spring games were held May 27th, 
on the grounds of the Brooklyn Athletic Associa- 
tion. Weather fine; attendance light. 100-yard 
handicap run: first round.—First heat—H. R. 
Connell, scratch, 11 1-5 sec.; F. Colton, 4 yards, 2. 
Second heat—H. Connell, 414 yards, 11 sec.; W. 
Grier, 10 yards, 2. Final heat—Colton, 10 4-5 
sec.; H. R. Connell, 2, by 6 inches; H. Connell, 3. 
Throwing light hammer, handicap—F. Jenks, 
scratch, 99 ft. 21g in.; C. W. Billings, 20 feet, 
69 ft. 81gin. 220-yard handicap run—-F. G. Colton, 
7 yards, 24 2-5 sec.; H. R. Connell, scratch, 2, by 
a foot. Running broad jump, handicap—A. L. 
Norris, 1 foot 6 inches, 1, 17 ft. 61g in.; F.G. 
Colton, 1 foot 6 inches, 2, 16 ft. 16in. 440-yard 
handicap run—H. R. Connell, scratch, 57 3-5sec.; 
H. Connell, 8 yards, 2. Standing broad jump, 
handicap—F., Jenks, 2 inches, 1, 9 ft. 1 in.; F. & 
Colton, 2 inches, 2, 8 ft. 101g in. One mile handi- 
cap walk—A. L. Norris, 3 seconds, and R. Colton, 
5 seconds; dead heat ing min. 21sec. Half-mile 
handicap run—H. Connell, scratch, 2 min. 23 2-5 
sec.; C. W. Billings, 25 yards, 2. Putting the 
shot, handicap—F. Jenks, scratch, 30 ft. 8 in.; R. 
B. Waldo, 10 feet, 20 ft. 


PHILADELPHIA ACADEMIES.—May 25th, on the 
grounds of the University of Pennsylvania, first 
annual games of the Philadelphia academies. 











OUTING FOR JULY. 


Weather hot; attendance large. 100-yard run: 
First round.—first heat—C. R. North, Ger- 
mantown Academy, 111g sec.; H. J. Brown, 
William Penn Charter, 2. Second heat—W. 
K. Evans, W.P.C., 12 sec.; W. Garretson, 
Jr., G.A., 2, by 5 yards. Final heat—North, 
Ir 2-5 sec.; Evans, 2, by 6 inches. Run- 
ning long jump—E. Burrgin, G.A., 16 ft. 8 in.; E. 
Shaw, G.A., 2. 120-yard hurdle race—W. K. 
Evans, W.P.C., 2216 sec.; W. McAdoo, Episcopal 
Academy, 2, by a yard. Quarter-mile run—W. 
Garretson, Jr.,G.A., I min. 21 sec.; C. B. Loeben- 
thal, G.A., 2. Standing high jump—J. H. Terry, 
E.A., 4 ft. 21g in.; E. R. Cooper, Rittenhouse 
Academy, 2. 1I-mile walk—C. W. Hacker, W. P. 
C.,1; F. W. Slaughter, G.A.,2. Half-mile run— 
T. W. Huidekoper, G.A., 2 min. 20sec.; J. H. 
Terry, E.A., 2, by 2 yards. 10-mile bicycle 
race—L. F. Pease, W.P.C.; J. H. Rhodes, 
R.A., 2, by 3 yards. Running high jump— 
H. E. Haywood, G.A., 4 ft. 83¢ in.; -H. J. 
Brown, W.P.C., 2. 220-yard run—H. J. Brown, 
W.PX., 25 sec.; G. J; Waters, R.A., 2, by 2 
yards. Standing long jump—E. Burrgin, G.A., 9 
ft. 414g in.; S. Robinson, W.P.C., 2. Tug-of-war.— 
First pull—William Penn Charter, Robinson 
(anchor), Brown, Granger, Tracy, 1; Episcopal 
Academy, 2, by 9 inches. Final pull, William 
Penn Charter, 1; Germantown Academy, Church 
(anchor), Burrgin, Johnson, Pardee, 2, by 1 foot 
3 inches. 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YorK.—Their 
thirteenth annual games were held May 2oth, on 
the Manhattan A.C. grounds. Weather hot; 
attendance light; track in good condition. 100- 
yard handicap run.—Final heat—B.L. Blauvelt,’g1, 
5 yards, 113g sec.; A. Charvet, ’90, § yards, 2, by 
2yards. 1-mile handicap run—kR. J. Parker, ’go, 
50 yards, 5 min. 16 sec.; G. Munzesheimer, ’go, 
Io yards, 2, by 50 yards. Running high jump— 
V. Serrano, 87, w.o., clearing 4 ft. 11 in. 2-mile 
bicycle handicap—J. B. Constant, ’89, scratch, 7 
min. 293¢ sec.; J. S. Galland, ’90, 35 yards, 2, by 
400 yards. ti-mile handicap walk—J. J. K 
Hackett, ’91, 30 seconds, 9 min. 15 sec.; E. Man 
del, *88, 30seconds, 2, by 40 yards. Running 
broad jump—V. Serrano, 87, w.o., clearing 17 ft. 
Tug-of-war—Outing Club, 1; scratch team, 2, by 
18 inches. Quarter-mile handicap run—T. Earle, 
’91, scratch, 56 sec.; A. Charvet, ’90, 12 yards, 2. 
220-yard hurdle handicap---V. Serrano, 787, 
scratch, 33 sec.; G. de Quesada, ’88, 12 yards, 2. 
220-yard handicap run—B, L. Blauvelt, ’g1, 10 
yards, 251¢ sec.; A. L. Doremus, ’90, scratch,2, by 
2yards. Potato race—E. C. Bailey, ’91, 1; V. Ser- 
rano, 87, 2. Half mile handicap run—T, Earle, 
’91, 6 yards, 2 min. 163¢ sec.; G. Munzesheimer, 
*90, 25 yards, 2, by 10 yards. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y.—Their 
annual spring games were held May 1gth, on the 
Driving Park. Attendance large. 100-yard run 
—E. H. Bennett, Jr., ’89, 11 2-5 sec.; G. H. 
Thayer, ’90, 2. 1-mile run—J. F, Hayford, ’89, 
4 min. 59 sec.; J. W. Upp, ’89, 2. Putting the 
shot, handicap—L. C. Ehle, ’g0, 3 feet 4 inches, 1, 
28 ft. 11 in.; J. L. H. Warren, ’g0, scratch, 2, 32 
ft. 21¢ in.; T. Clarke, ’90, 2 feet, 3. Running 
long jump—G, H. Thayer, ’g0, 20 ft. 3 in.; C. W. 
Curtis, 87, 2. Quarter-mile handicap run—E, H. 
Bennett, Jr., ’87, 30 yards, 1; T. V. Coville, ’87, 
scratch, 2, finishing in 50 3-5 sec. 1-mile walk— 
R. L, Gifford, ’90, 7 min. 40 4-5 sec. ; E. F. Brown, 
89, 2. 2-mile bicycle handicap—C. R. Scott, ’89, 
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scratch, 7 min. 8 4-5 sec.; C. J. oe a 25 
seconds, 2, Throwing the hammer—F. V. Co- 
ville, 89, 83 ft. 814g in.; L. C. Ehle, ’90, 2. Half- 
mile handicap run—G, F. Seymour, ’g0, scratch, 
2 min, 64g sec.; J. F. Hayford, ’89, 40 yards, 2. 
120-yard hurdle handicap—B. W. Holt, ’go, 
scratch, 201g sec.; F. V. Coville, ’87, penalized 
15 yards, 0; W. T.S. Holt, ’90, scratch, o. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEw HAVEN, Conn.—May 
18th. Ninth annual spring games. Weather fine; 
track fast. 100-yard run—C. H. Sherrill, ’89, 
10 3-5 sec.; W. H. Ludington, ’87, 2. 1-mile 
walk—F., W. Wentworth, ’87, scratch, 7 min. 
33 4-5 sec.; L.S. Carmalt, ’88, 2. 2-mile bicycle 
race—B. G. Work, ’89, scratch, 7 min. 174 sec. ; 
E. F. Landy, ’89, 2, by a foot. Running broad 
jump—T. G. Shearman, ’89, 21 ft. 2in.; F 
Robinson, ’90, 20 ft. 7 in. Half-mile run—L. 
Bradner, Jr., 89, 2 min. 5 sec. Throwing the 16- 
Ib. hammer—A. B. Coxe, ’87, 101 ft. 11g in. 440- 
yard run—C. H. Sherrill, ’89, 53 4-5 sec.; L. A. 
Jenkins, ’87, scratch, 2. Pole vault—T. G. Shear- 
man, ’89, 10 ft. 35g in. 120-yard hurdle race—W. 
H. Ludington, ’87, 17 1-5 sec.; C. B. Berger, 788, 
scratch, 2. Berger led until he tripped over the 
last hurdle. 1-mile ruan—W. Harmar, ’90, 4 min. 
37 sec.; G. D. Pettee, ’87, 2. Putting 16-lb. shot 
—A. B. Coxe, ’87, 40 ft. Running high jump— 
T. G. Shearman, ’99, § ft.514 in. 220-yard run— 
F, W. Robinson, ’90, 23 4-5sec.; A. H, Moen, ’89, 
scratch, 2. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE.—May 18th. Annual field 
meeting. 100 yards run—King, 788, 10 min. I-5 
sec. Half-mile run—Hamilton, ’88, 2 min. 7 sec. 
One-mile walk—Thompson, ’88, 7 min. 27 sec. 
Throwing the hammer—Ford, ’89, 89 ft. 104g in. 
220-yard run (for baseball mg Ely 
’88, 3016 sec. Pole-vault—Jenny, 788, 8 ft. 3 in. 
One-mile run—Wyckoff, 788, 4 min. 551g sec. 
Putting the shot—Cook, 89, 39 ft. 11g in. 220- 
yard run—King, ’88, 2414 sec. Running high 
jum p—E. Spalding, ’87, 5 ft.6in, 120-yard hurdle 
race—F, Spalding, °87, 181g sec. Two-mile 
bicycle race—Voorhees, ’90, 7 min. 1414 sec. 
Running broad jump—Moore, 789, 20 ft. 514 in. 
Quarter-mile run—Hamilton, ’88, 561g sec. Tug- 
of-war—The University team of four men, 1; 
Scrub team of six men, 2, by 6 inches, 





WoRCESTER (Mass.) TECHNICAL INSTITUTE.— 
May 21st.—Annual games. Hurdle race—Chad- 
wick, ’88, I9 sec. Throwing hammer—Camp, 
88, 59 ft. 3 in. 100-yard run—Harvey, ’87, 11 1-5 
sec. Pole-vault—Marshall, ’88’ gft. Running 
broad jump—Jewett, ’88, 20 ft. 6in. 220-yard 
run—Allen, ’89, 23 4-5 sec. Standing high jump— 
Chadwick, ’88, 4 ft. 64g in. One-mile run—Chit- 
tenden, °88,5 min. 11 1-5 sec. Throwing base- 
ball—Griffin, ’88, 328 ft. 10 in. Running high 
jump—Chadwick, ’88. 5 ft. 11g in. Putting 16-lb. 
shot—Camp, °88, 29 ft. 8 in. 440-yard run— 
White, ’89, 58 2-5 sec. Running hop, step and 
jump—Jewett, ’88, 42 ft. 82-5 in. Tug-of-war; 
class teams—’88, 1. Standing broad jump—Chad- 
wick, ’88, 9 ft. 111g in. Half-mile run—White, ’89, 
2 min, 15 I-5 sec. 


BICYCLING. 


Tue CiTIzENs’ New YorkK RACE took place on 
May 30th. Distance, ten miles. The teams were: 
Citizens—T. Smith, Philip Fontaine, W. H. 
McCormack and Barnard; NewYork—E. J.Shriver, 
J. O. Jiminis, Hanson and Daniels. At six and 
one-quarter miles the times were: Fontaine, 















24 min. 30 sec.; McCormack, 24 min. 42 sec.; 
Smith, 24 min. 42 sec.; Jiminis, 25 min. 55 sec.; 
Hanson, 26 min. 5 sec.; Shriver, 30 min. 20 sec. 
The finish was as follows: Fontaine, C.B.C., 38 
min. 39 4-5 sec.; McCormack, C.B.C., 39 min. 52 
sec.; Smith, C.B.C., 40 min. 25 sec.; Hanson, 
N.Y.B.C., 42 min. 10 sec.; Jiminis, N.Y.B.C., 42 
min. I5 sec. 


THE LYNN RACE MEET, held at Lynn, Mass., 
May 30th. ° 

One Mile Novices—William Cyr, 3 min. 15 4-5 
sec.; H. H. Porter, 2; Mark Cohen, 3; P. Wilkins, 
o; J. L. Harris, o. 

Ten Miles Amateur Handicap—P. J. Berlo, 300 
yards, and H. C. Getchell, 75 yards, dead heat for 
first place; W. H. Senter, 375 yards, 3; E. A. 
Packard, 375 yards, 0; S. L. Truesdale, 300 yards, 
0; F. G. Gibbs, 425 yards, o. 

One Mile Boys’ Race—W. H. Senter, 3 min. 
31 1-5 sec.; A. H. Martin, 2. 

Three Miles Professional Handicap—A. A. 
McCurdy, 300 yards, 1; W. A. Rowe, scratch, 2, 
by 30 yards; times, 2 min. 4515 sec.; 5 min. 
45 2-5 sec.; and 8 min. 49 sec.; Josh Young, 375 
yards, bya half lap; A. E. Wiswell, 573 yards, 0; 
J. Fowler, one lap start, o. 

Two Miles Amateur, 6 min. 10 sec. Class—H. 
C. Getchell, 6 min. 12 2-5 sec.; P. J. Berlo, by half 
a wheel; S. L. Truesdale, 0; H. H. Porter, o. 


One Mile Ride and Run—Senter, 4 min. 36 1-5 
sec.; Hunter, 2, by a few feet; Cohen, o. 

One Mile Professional Handicap—W. A. Rowe, 
scratch, 2 min. 53 sec.; A. A. McCurdy, 100 yards, 
by a half wheel; Josh Young, 150 yards, o. 

One Mile Team Race—Lynn Club, 14 points; 
Boscobel, 10 points. The Lynn Club was repre- 
sented by Whittier, Barnet and Hitchcock, and 
the Boscobel by Truesdale, Packard and Lewis. 
Truesdale led till near the tape, when Whittier 
forged ahead and won in 3 min. 10sec.; the rest 
close up. 

The officials were as follows: Referees—Abbott 
Bassett, of Boston; E. J. Young, of Lynn. Clerk 
of course—J. H. Young, of Lynn. Judges—J. B. 
McCune, of Springfield; John Wood, Jr., of Bev- 
erly, W. E. Webber, of Dorchester. Time- 
keepers—E. E. Merrill, of Boston; O. S. Roberts 
and George E. Butler, of Lynn. Umpires—W. 
F. Goodwin, Frank Whitney, F. D. West and F. 
Gibbs, of Lynn. Scorers—E. L. Story, of Lynn; 
W. S. Atwell, of Boston; W. Wheeler, of Lynn. 


Roap Races AT NEw Beprorp.—The Wayside 
Wheelmen, New Bedford, Mass., held a road race 
meet on the Point road on the morning of May 
30th. 

The Five Mile Race—Frank L. Wing, I9 min. 
13 sec.; Horace Eldridge, 19 min. 26 sec.; D. 
Kempton Tripp, 21 min. 16 sec.; Howland Smith, 
2I min. 19 sec.; Henry Ellison, 21 min. 20 sec. 

One Mile Race—Waldo Wade, 3 min. 4 sec.; 
Frank F. Wing, 3 min. 13 sec.; Harry H. Stanton, 
3 min. 17 sec. 


AT THE YALE COLLEGE GAMES, held Thursday, 
May 14th, E. F. Landy won the two-mile bicycle 
race; time, 7 min. 39 3-5 sec. 


THE CONNECTICUT BICYCLE CLUB OF HARTFORD, 
held their annual election with following result: 
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President, Charles E. Chase; secretary, J. G. 
Calhoun; treasurer, George H. Burt; captain, 
Robert F. Way; first-lieutenant, E. F. Harrington; 
club committee, H. H. Saunders, C. H. Longley, 
George O. Hull and Frank E. Johnson. 


THE East HARTFORD WHEEL CLUB has elected 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
L. S. Forbes ; captain, H. E. Bidwell ;_first- 
lieutenant, E. E. Arnold; second-lieutenant, E. S$. 
Horton; secretary, H. D. Olmsted; treasurer, 
Wm. K. Ackley. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TWENTY-FIVE MILE Roap 
RacrE.—The twenty-five mile race of the Cam- 
bridgeport Bicycle Club took place on Decoration 
Day. There were nine entries, Frank E. Car- 
men, George W. Bean, H. L. Caldwell, L. W. 
Briggs, Dr. 5. F. Marshall, George K. Wheeler, 
Edward C. Himeon and W. T. Rook; Caldwell 
finished first, and was ten minutes ahead of the 
others, making his twenty-five miles in 1 hr. 35 
min. 35 sec. Himeon came in second in 1 hr. 44 
min. § sec. Bean third, in 1 hr. 44 min. 15 sec. 


THE CHICAGO OWL AND ILLINoIs CLuBs’ Roap 
RacE.—The following are the names of the 
starters, and their respective handicaps: H. L. 
Wheeler, 14 min. start; E. B. Winship, 12 
min. 30 sec.; M. J. Andrews, 12 min. 30 sec. ; 
F. E. Spooner, 11 min. 15 sec.; W. J. Maas, 
II min. 15 sec.; C. H. Seig, 11 min.; H. M. 
Angle, 11 min.; W. B. Greenleaf, 11 min.; H. L. 
Fulton, 11 min.; H. J. Street, 10 min. 30 sec.; M. 
A. Horsford, 10 min. 30 sec.; John Mason, 10 
min. 30sec.; Frank Riggs, 10 min. 30sec.; R. G. 
Surbridge, 10 min.; A. Ruhling, Jr., ro min.; J. 
H. Thiele, 9 min. 30 sec.; R. E. Schmidt, 9 min. 
30 sec.; J. F. Palmer, 9 min. 30 sec.; W. B. Buck- 
ley, 9 min. 30 sec.; C. A. Morrison, 8 min. 30 
sec.; F. W. Ludlow, 8 min. 30 sec.; H. R. Win- 
ship, 8 min. 30sec.; B. B. Ayers, 6 min. 45 sec.; 
W. A. Davis, 6 min. 15 sec.; F. ‘T. Harmon, 6 
min. 15 sec.; M. D. Wilber, 6 min. 15 sec.; C. B. 
Pierce, 6 min. 15 sec.; F. A. Ingalls, 6 min.; M. 
Bowbeer, 6 min.; Gus J. Kluge, 6 min.; J. M. 
Crennan, 5 min.; R. H. Ehlert, 1 min. 30 sec.; 
N. H. Van Sicklen, ‘‘ scratch.’’ 

Following is the record of the five who came 
out ahead: : 


Start Finish 

h. ms: h. m. s. 

H.R. Winshin:. sscnasss.s3 10 I5 30 11 18 25 
AS) RESTORE Ss scnloscawennasud IO 13 00 II 19 4 
WP EMER) GScikw ae Sewwasas IO 12 45 II I9 4 
PRs AINE. Sas cs die ous ic 5 IO 14 30 Il 22 21 
RA ANIC yin eet aad 10 13 00 II 23 23 


THE GREAT 100-MILE ROAD RACE, AT CLARKS- 
VILLE, Mo.—The starters were: H. G. Crocker, 
Boston, 53-inch Columbia; A. A. McCurdy, Lynn, 
Mass., 45-inch Star; Samuel Hollingsworth, Rush- 
ville, Ind., 53-inch Columbia; Robert Neilson, 
Boston, 52-inch Victor; S. G. Whittaker, Chicago, 
52-inch Champion; John Brooks, Blossburg, Pa., 
54-inch Star; Charles Frazier, Smithville, N. J., 
54-inch Star; Charles Ashinger, Omaha, 52-inch 
Champion; Wm. A. Rhodes, Boston, 59-inch 
Victor; L. D. Munger, Detroit, quadrant-tricycle. 
The finish and time ‘was as follows: Neilson, 6 
hr. 46 min. 27 sec.; Rhodes, 6hr. 46 min. 51 sec.; 
Crocker, 6 hr. 51 min. 27 sec.; Hollingsworth, 7 
hr. 12 min. 30 sec.; Whittaker, 7 hr. 12 min. 45 
sec. The fifty miles were covered first by Neil- 
son in 3 hr. 14 min. 

















BILLIARDS. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA was 
concluded on May 28th, at the Racquet Club, 
New York City. The score and summary of the 
tournament games is as follows : 

First game, May 23d, 9 P.M.—Oddie, 300; Flan- 
agan, 74. Average by Oddie, 105-7. Best run 
by Oddie, 183; by Flanagan, 12. Referee, Dr. G. 
Lee Knapp. Time of game, I hr. 25 min. 

Second game, May 24th, 3.30 pP.M.—Morten> 
300; Soule, 182. Average by Morten, 4.11-16: 
Best run by Morten, 58; by Soule, 21. Referee, 
Mr. L. A Flanagan. Time of game, 1 hr. 40 
min. 

Third game, May 24th, 9.05 p.M.—Jennings, 
300; Jones, 171. Average by Jennings, 5.35-53. 
Best runs by Jennings, 76, 69; by Jones, 33. 
Referee, Dr. G. Lee Knapp. Time of game, r hr. 
30 min. 

Fourth game, May 25th, 3.38 P.M.—Jones, 300; 
Flanagan, 289. Average by Jones. 5.5-59. Best 
runs by Jones, i 58, 23; by Flanagan, 27, 26. 
Referee, Mr. E. W. Jewett. Time of game, 2 hr. 
II min. 

Fifth game, May 25th, 8.15 p.M.—Jennings, 300; 
Flanagan, 279. Average by Jennings, 4.6-11. 
Best run by Jennings, 98; by Flanagan, 39. 
Referee, Mr. A. M. Wood. Time of game, 2 hr. 
10 min. 

Sixth game, May 25th, 10.43 p.M.—Oddie, 300; 
Morten, 153. Average by Oddie, 105-7. Best 
run by Oddie, 119; by Morten, 32, 37. Referee, 
Mr. Wilson P. Foss. Time of game, 1 hr. 45 
min. 

Seventh game, May 26th, 3.42 P.M.—Morten, 
300; Flanagan, 201. Average, 614. Best run by 
Morten, 42; by Flanagan, 21. Referee, Mr. E. W. 
Jewett. Time of game, 2 hr. 

Eighth game, May 26th, 8.11 p.M.—Jennings, 
300; Soule, 230. Average, 5.5-59 Best runs by 
Jennings, 64, 55; by Soule, 57. Referee, Mr. W. 
Clarke Stewart. Time of game, I hr. 45 min. 

Ninth game, May 26th, 10.11 P.M.—Oddie, 300; 
Jones, 39. Average, 15.15-19. _ Best run by Od- 
die, 134; by Jones, 9. Referee, Mr. E. W. Jewett. 
Time of game, 58 min. 

Tenth game, May, 27th, 3.30 P.M.—Soule, 300; 
Jones, 273. Average, 4.1-6. Best run by Soule, 
32; by Jones 32. Referee, Mr. A. M. Wood. 

Eleventh game, May 27th, 8.17 p.M.—Oddie, 
300; Soule, 189. Average, 8.14-17. Best run by 
Oddie, 102; by Soule, 44. Referee, Mr. R. Hal- 
sted. Time of game, 1 hr. 38 min. 

Twelfth game, May 27th, 10.20 p.M.—Morten, 
300; Jennings, 238. Average, 3.57-81. Best run 
by Morten, 53; by Jennings, 44. Referee. Mr. 
L. A. Flanagan. Time of game, 2 hr. 18 min. 

Thirteenth game, May 28th, 3.35 P.M.—Soule, 
300; Flanagan, 190. Average, 6.138-47. Best 
run by Soule, 36; by Flanagan, 21. Referee, Mr. 
A. Morten. Time of game, I hr. 35 min. 

Fourteenth game, May 28th, 8.15 p.M.—Morten, 
300; Jones, 252. Average 4. Best run by 
Morten, 29; by Jones, 63. Referee, Mr. Y. Mar- 
tinez. 

Fifteenth game, May 28th, 10.42 p.M.—Oddie, 
300; Jennings, 67. Average, 11.1-9. Best run by 
Oddie, 60; by Jennings, 16. Referee, Mr. E. W. 
Jewett. Time of game, 1 hr. 24 min. 

Record of games won and lost.—Oddie won 5, 
lost o; Morten won 4, lost 1; Jennings won 3, lost 
2, Soule won 3, lost 2; Jones won 1, lost 4; Flana- 
gan won 0, lost 5. : 
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Summary.— Racquet Court Club, New York 
City, May 23d to 28th, 1887. Billiard tournament 
for the amateur championship of the United States 
and a solid silver tankard, value $500, the same 
being emblematic of said championship and to 
become the personal property of the leading 
contestant. _ Six entries—Orville Oddie, Jr., and 
Dr. H. D. Jennings, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. E. 
Soule and L. A. Flanagan, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Alexander Morten and C. F. Jones, of New York 
City. Regular three-ball game of billiards, Col- 
lender Cup rules, 300 points up each game, 
played ona 5x10 Brunswick-Balke-Collender table. 
Won by Orville Oddie, Jr. 

Total score and grand averages—Oddie, 1,500; 
average, I1.1-34. Morten, 1,353; average, 4.173- 
295. Jennings, 1,205; average, 4.13-57. Soule, 
1,201; ie 4.105-274. Jones, 1,035; average, 
3-213-274. ‘lanagan, 1,033; average, 4.53-245. 
Official scorer, Mr. E. Owens. Referees, Messrs. 
Knapp, Jewett, Stewart, Foss, Martinez, Wood, 
Flanagan, and Halsted. 


CRICKET. 


BELMONT vs. GERMANTOWN, AT ELMWoop, PA.— 
Belmont, 187 for 4 wickets; Germantown, 142. 
Belmont won by 45 runs and 6 wickets. 


MERION vs. YOUNG AMERICA, AT ARDMORE, 
Pa.—Merion, 128; Young America, 92. Merion 
won by 36 runs. 


St. GEORGE’S vs. MANHATTAN, AT HOBOKEN.— 
Manhattan, 80; St. George’s, 54. Manhattan won 
by 34 runs. 


St. GEORGE’S vs. STATEN ISLAND,AT HOBOKEN. — 
Staten Island, 74; St. George’s 57. Staten Island 
won by 17 runs. 


Loncwoop vs. HARVARD.— 


istInns. 2dInns. Total 
May 14. Harvard... <s.ccsees 107 re 107 
Longwood. Longwood........... 6 3 80 


oteesee 4 4 
Harvard won by an inning and 27 runs. 


PHILADELPHIA vs. HAVERFORD COLLEGE.— 


istInns. 2dInns. Total, 
May 21. Haverford ........ 101 40 (Sw.) 141 
Wissahickon. Philadelphia...... 1 


I o- 
Philadelphia won on score of first innings by 30 
runs. 


GERMANTOWN VETERANS vs. ORPHEUS.— 


istInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 19. Germantown.......... 196 $% 196 
Nicetown. Orpheus.............. 98 


Germantown Veterans won by 98 runs. 


BELMONT VETERANS vs. YOUNG AMERICA 


VETERANS.— 

ristInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 19._— Belmont...........--- 120 108 (7 w.) 228 
Elmwood. Young America...... 74 F 


° 74 
Belmont won on score of first innings by 46 
runs. 


YounG AMERICA SECOND ELEVEN vs. BELMONT 
SECOND ELEVEN.— 


istInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 21. Young America........... 90 43 133 
Stenton. Belmont........... .c.cee- 61 37 (2w.) 98 


Young America won on score of first innings by 
29 runs. 


GERMANTOWN SECOND ELEVEN vs. MERION 
SECOND ELEVEN.— 

1stInns. 2dInns. Total. 

May 21. Merion........+- seccee 5t 8 132 

Nicetown. Germantown........... 119 17 (1 w.) 136 


Germantown won by 9g wickets. 
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Younc AMERICA vs. MANHATTAN.— 






istInns. adInns. Total. 
May 28. Manhattan............... 63 - 63 
Stenton. Young America.......... 203 ‘ 203 
Young America won by 140 runs. 
GERMANTOWN vs. BALTIMORE.— 
istInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 28. Baltimore...........+++ 78 oe 78 
Nicetown. Germantown. "1B, (9 


wa 5s 
Germantown won by 109 Tuns and 1 wicket. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA vs. HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE.— 
rstInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 28 Haverford.......... 97 oe BY 
Wissahickon. Pennsylvania....... 254(5 Ww . 254 
Pennsylvania won by 157 runs ine 5 ‘wickets. 


BELMONT ZINGARI vs. PITTSBURG.— 
istInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 28. PAM: 5000 0scse0<s - 7 = 
Elmwood. Belmont.............- 
Pittsburg won on score of ‘first innings by 6 
runs. 


STATEN ISLAND vs. ST. GEORGE’S.— 


rstInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 2s. St. George. .....s.-..% 64 oe 64 
Livingston. Staten aad ahbahans 116 ” 116 
Staten Island won by 52 runs. 
STATEN ISLAND vs. MANHATTAN.— 
istInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 30. Staten Island...... ISI * 151 
Staten Island. Manhattan........ 162 107 269 


Manhattan won on score of first innings by I1 
runs. 


vs. PENINSULARS.— 
istInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 24. Amherstburg... 15 29 44 
Amberstburg. Peninsulars........ 107 I 
Peninsulars won by an innings and 63 runs. 


AMHERSTBURG 


MERION vs. YOUNG AMERICA—SECOND ELEVENS. 


istInns. 2dInns. Total. 
May 28 Young America........ 50 os 50 
Ardmore. Merion...........s000+ 141 oe 141 
Merion won by 9gI runs. 
FISHING. 


THE NATIONAL ROD AND REEL ASSOCIATION’S 
TOURNAMENT, 1887. Winners and records. 


LIGHT ROD CONTESTS. 


Class A, 1882, Rods to be 544 ounces or less— 
H. W. Hawes, rod 41g ounces, distance 82 feet. 

Class B, 1882, Rods not to exceed 46 ounces— 
i: We. Hawes, rod 416 ounces, distance 78 feet. 

1887, Rods not to exceed 5 ounces—R. C. Leon- 
ard, rod 434 ounces, distance 88 feet. 


B. F. NICHOLS CONTEST, 1882. 


All contestants to use the same rod, 10 feet, 
61g ounces—H. W. Hawes, distance 71 feet. 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, AMATEUR. 


Class A, 1882—H. W. Hawes, rod 111 feet, 
934 ounces, 81 feet (R. C. Leonard cast 85 feet, 
but failed in delicacy and accuracy). 

Class B, 1882—R. C. Leonard, rod 1116 feet, 10 
ounces, 85 feet. 

Class A, 1883—H. C. Thorne, rod 1114 
ounces, 80 feet. 

Class B, 1883—W. E. Hendrix, rod 111g feet, 10 
ounces 78 feet. 

Class C, 1883—Thomas Pritchard, rod 10 feet, 
414 ounces, 80 feet 3 inches. 

Class A, 1884—C. A. Rauch, rod 111f feet, 10 
ounces, 80 feet. 

Class B, 1884—Ed. Eggert, rod 11 feet, 714 
ounces, 75 feet. 


feet, 81g 
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Class A, 1885—Samuel Polhemus, rod 111¢ feet, 
9 ounces, 74 feet 6 inches (W. H. ‘Goodwin cast 
76 feet, but failed in delicacy and accuracy). 

Class A, 1887—Gonzalo Poey, rod 101g feet, 814 
ounces, 77 feet (Dr. G. Trowbridge cast 81 ‘feet, 
but failed in delicacy and accuracy). 

Class B, 1887—C. G. Levison, rod 111g feet, 10 
ounces, 83 feet (Dr. Trowbridge cast 85 feet, but 
failed in accuracy). 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, EXPERT. 


Class C, 1882—Harry Pritchard, rod 10 1-3 feet, 
8 ounces, gI feet. 

Class D, 1883—H. W. Hawes, rod 10!4 feet, 4% 
ounces, 85 feet. 

Class E, 1883—R. C. Leonard, rod 111¢ feet, 12 
ounces, 87 feet. 

Class D, 1884—H. W. Hawes, rod 1014 feet, 5 
ounces, 76 feet (R. C. Leonard cast 78 feet with 
a 5-ounce rod, but failed in delicacy and 
accuracy). 

Class E, 1884—R. C. Leonard, 83 feet. 

Class E, 1885—R. C. Leonard, rod 11 feet, 9 
ounces, 92 feet. 

1887—R. C. Leonard, rod 1114 feet, 12 ounces, 
97 feet. 


SALMON CASTING. 


1882, Open to all—H. W. Hawes, rod 20 feet, 
cast 116 feet. 

1883, Amateur—Ira Wood, rod 1814 feet, cast 
08 feet. 

1883, Expert—R. C. Leonard, rod 18 feet, 2 
pounds 12 ounces, cast 124 feet. 

1884, Open to all—H. W. Hawes, rod 18 feet, 34 
ounces, cast 131 feet. 

1885, Open to all—R. C. Leonard, rod 18 feet, 
37 ounces, cast 125 feet. 

1887, Open to all—R. C, Leonard, rod 18 feet, 37 
ounces, cast 132 feet. 


MINNOW CASTING FOR BLACK BASS. 


1884, Open to all—Prof. A. M. Mayer, rod8 feet 
914 inches, 844 ounces, 97 feet. 

1885, Open to all—A. F. Dresel, 127 feet. 

1887, Open to all—A. F. Dresel, rod 814 feet, 9 
ounces, 133 feet. 


STRIPED BASS CASTING (LIGHT). 


1882—J. E. Williamson, 2 casts, in lane 20 feet 
wide, averaged 33 3-5 feet. 

1883—H. W. Hawes, 4 casts, in lane 25 feet 
wide, averaged 100 4-5 feet. 

1884—H. W. Hawes, 5 casts, in lane 35 feet 
wide, averaged 129 6-10 feet. 


STRIPED BASS CASTING (HEAVY). 

1882—J. A. Roosevelt, 4 casts, in lane 20 feet 
wide, averaged 127 1-5 feet. 
2 1883—J. A. Roosev elt, 5 casts, in lane 25 feet 
wide, averaged 157 2-5 feet, 

1884—J. A. Roosevelt, 5 casts, in lane 35 feet 
wide, averaged 204 feet 3 inches. 

1885—W. H. Wood, 5 casts, averaged 240 2-5 
feet (no lane). 

1887—W. H. Wood, 5 casts, averaged 24614 feet 
(no lane), longest cast, 260 1-10 feet. 


SWITCH FLY CASTING (WYE CAST). 
1887—H. W. Hawes, rod 11 feet, 10 ounces, 
102 feet. 
FLY-CASTING, BLACK BASS. 


1887—C. G. Levison, rod 11 feet 11g inches, 10 
ounces, 80 feet. 











OUTING FOR JULY. 


3/ sec. 3 J. J. Cummings, B.B.C., did not finish. 
Double-scull shells — Metropolitan R. C., W. 
Goepfert (bow), J. Reagan (stroke), r. o. There 
being no entry against the famous Metropolitan 
double, they paddled over leisurely for the prize. 
Pair-oared gigs, with coxswains; rowed up stream 
at high water slack, with light wind behind the 
oarsmen—New York Athletic Club, M. T. Hard 
(bow), H. R. Muller goons C. Egerton, (cox- 
swain), 6 min. 4814 sec.; Seawanhaka B. C., 
brooklyn, L. I., R. H. Pelton (bow), J. J. Fogarty 
(stroke), F. F. Coite (coxswain), 6 min. 5134 sec.; 
Atalanta B. C., B. F. Smith, Jr. (bow), W.W. Smith 
(stroke), H. A. Budd (coxswain), 3, by two lengths. 
Four-oared barges, with coxswains; rowed up 
stream at high water slack, with almost no wind 
—<Active B. C., Hoboken, N. J., J. Mohlman (bow), 
C. J. Saenger, George Mohlman, H. Ladehoff 
(stroke), W. Hayter (coxswain), 6 min. 614 sec.; 
Valencia B. C., Hoboken, N. J., O. Fuchs ge 5 
A. Schmitt, E. Fuchs, J. A. Millar (stroke), H. R. 
Goetschius (coxswain), 6 min. Io sec., Atalanta 
B. C., J. G. Butterfield (bow), W. Watson, C. 
Watson, J. A. Entrop (stroke), H. A. Budd (cox- 
swain), 3, by two lengths; N. Y. Athletic Club, 
J. Magin (bow),.W. G. Demarest, E. J. Laidlaw, 
G. D, Phillips (stroke), J. C. Egerton (coxswain), 4. 
Four-oared gigs, with coxswains; rowed up 
stream with the last of the flood tide and a fresh 
wind with the oarsmen—New York R.C., C. F. 
Chamberlain (bow), J. C. Livingston, W. A. Har- 
per, C. L. Andrews (stroke), R. F. Bixby (cox- 
swain), 5 min. 4114 sec.; Atalanta B.C., W. E. 
Cody (bow), W. F. Banham, E. H. Patterson, B. 
A. Jackson (stroke), E. P. K. Coffin (coxswain), 
5 min. 42 sec.; Union B.C., G. J. Eltz (bow), J. R. 
Pettit, S. Van Zandt, M. R. Kaesche (stroke), E. 
W. O’Hara (coxswain), 3. Junior four-oared 
shells; rowed up stream with a strong flood tide 
and light wind behind the oarsmen—Union B.C., 
J. F. Morris (bow), H. Merz, E. Weinacht, G. W. 
Kuchler (stroke), 5 min. 28 sec.; Metropolitan R. 
C., D. Bransfield (bow), J. P. Eckart, W. O’Gor- 
man, Jr., G.C. Johnston (stroke), 5 min. 294 sec. ; 
Nonpariel R.C., J. J. Murphy (bow), E. S. Sco- 
field, C. Fleck, H. Zwinger (stroke), quit at three- 
eighthsof amile. Senior four-oared shells; rowed 
up stream; tide, the first of the ebb, against the 
oarsmen; wind light behind them—New York R. 
C., C. F. Chamberlain (bow), J. C. Livingston, 
W. A. Harper, C. L. Andrews (stroke), 5 min. 
5214 sec.; Atalanta B.C., W. E. Cody (bow), W. F. 
Banham, E. A. Patterson, B. N. Jackson (stroke), 
5 min. 5914 sec. Eight-oared shells, with cox- 
swains; firstheat; rowed down stream against a 
light wind and the first of the flood tide—Nereus 
R.C., Flushing, L. 1. R. J. Lowden (bow), R. 
Bush, A. B. Cameron, J. W. Wood, Jr., J. Breath, 


H. H. Perrin, L. BE. Embree, L. Gibson, (stroke), © 


A. H. Mickle ate: 5 min. 56 sec., N.Y. 
Athletic Club, F. W. Colwell (bow), W. H. Lewin, 
F.S. Schlesinger, J. A. R. Dunning, J. Magin, W. 
A. Jennings, C. F. Muller, R. O. Morse (stroke), 
J. C. Egerton (coxswain), 6 min. 111g sec. Eight- 
oared shells, with coxswains; second heat, same 
conditions—Dauntless B.C., F. W. Knicker- 
bocker (bow), C. J. Connell, E. H. Anderson, W. 
O. Inglis, E. J. Giannini, M. J. Austin, J. Crim- 
mins, M. F. Connell (stroke), S. Shanks (cox- 
swain), 6 min. 1 sec. Nonpariel R.C., G. Bates 
(bow), E. S. Scofield, A. H. Beck, H. Zwinger, I. 
Maas, E. W. Schum, J. O. Delany, C. H. Beck 
(stroke), G. A. Delany (coxswain), 6 min. 6. sec. 
Eight-oared shells, with coxswains; third heat; 
tide a little stronger against the oarsmen; wind 
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light—Nassau -B.C., H. P. Johnes (bow), F. Vil- 
mar, O. D. Thees, R. T. Badgley, E. W. Apple- 
ton, }. H. Abeel, Jr., C. Badgley, A. B. Wilson 
= e), E. P. Arnold (coxswain), 6 min. 5 sec.; 

olumbia College Scratch Crew, F. M. Simonds, 
(bow), J. S. Rice, C. Piez, J. F. Bacon, C. K. Beck- 
man, R. T. Wainwright, F. W. Denton, H. O.Pel- 
ton (stroke), M. Morrill (coxswain), 6 min. 7 sec.; 
Columbia College Freshmen, P.M. Fay — Be 
M. Hewlett, T. McIlvaine, J. W. Pierce, W. I. A. 
Brauns, S. Bradley, M. T. Bogart, R. Meikleham 
(stroke), Este (coxswain), 3, by ayard. Eight- 
oared shells, with coxswains; final heat; rowed 
up stream against a fair ebb tide and with a light 
wind—Dauntless B. C., 5 min. 21 sec.; Nassau B. 
C., 5 min, 2534 sec.; Nereus R.C., 5 min. 29 
sec. 


YACHTING. 


THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUuB’s inaugural sail, 
May 30th.—The following vessels started: Schoon- 
ers—Classes A and B—Norva, Southern Cross, 
Gavalia, Leona, Princess, Grayling, Fleetwing, 
Vidette, Wyvern, Estelle, Nirvana and Montauk. 
Sloops—Class C—Atlantic ; Class B—Shamrock, 
Gracie and Fannie; Class E—Hildegarde, Mis- 
chief, Huron; Class F-—Athlon, Onward, Rosmer, 
Bertie ; Class G—Adelaide, Ariadne, Enterprise, 
Nirvana, Rover, Stella, Vixen; Class I—Ilderan, 
Mistral, Nomad, Tourist; Class J—Arab, Kanga- 
roo, Louise ; Class K—Eleam. The course for 
Classes A, B, C, D, E, F and G, was to and around 
the south-west spit buoy, and for the others to 
and around buoy No. 11 on the west bank, all fin- 
ishing at the anchorage. The time at the finish, 
as far as taken, was as follows: Shamrock, 
I hour, 33 min., 30 sec.; Gracie, 1 hour, 38 min., 
15 sec.; Atlantic, 1 hour, 41 min., 55 sec.; Enter- 
prise, 2 hours, 35 min. 


THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB races Decoration 
Day, May 30th. The distance was ten miles to 
windward and return. The following boats were 
entered: The Nahli, owned by W. E. Connor; 
the Shrew, H. H. Chittenden; and La Perichole, 
C. P. Buchanan. The Nahli rounded Throgg’s 
Neck buoy—the turning stake—at 2.04, and won 
easily. 


Care Cop YacuT CLus.—This club was organ- 
ized on April oth, with the following officers: 
Commodore, J. H. Cummings, Orleans, Mass., 

acht Madge; vice-commodore, H. H. Sears, 

ennis, Mass., yacht Ariel; fleet captain, F. S. 
Allen, Brewster, Mass., yacht Percy Allen; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. D. Crowell, East Dennis, Mass., 
yacht Iris; measurer, Joshua Crowell, East Den- 
nis, yacht Gracie. 


SAVANNAH YACHT CLUB TWELFTH ANNUAL RE- 
GATTA CLuB, MAy 10oTH.—The summary was: 


FIRST CLASS. 





Start. Finish. Actual. Corrected. 

Claude .........12 59 30 6 05 45 5 06 15 5 06 15 
Glance...00-0005 I OF 27 55830 4 47 93 4 49 27 
Vernon.......0 I 02 00 6 00 15 4 58 15 4 50 13 
Trene......c.ccee X O£ 30 6 06 40 5 05 10 4 53 53 
BaBhe sweeten .- Withdrawn. 

THIRD CLASS. 
Zinga.......+.+. I 09 15 5 59 45 4 50 40 4 50 40 
Jennie S........ I 10 30 5 59 56 4 49 26 4 47 33 

FOURTH CLASS. 

Gertrude........ 11405 60705 45300 45300 
Nettle I 14 00 6¢7 10 4 43 10 4 39 55 
FIFTH CLASS. 

SEGie sos scenves 1 15 00 6 03 10 4 48 10 4 48 10 
Nana 11506 60953 45444 453 59 
Secca..o.cccscece I 15 30 6 06 22 4 50 52 4 44 07 
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MONTGOMERY SAILING CLUB.—Norristown, Pa., 
May 23d.—The fourth race of the Montgomery 
Sailing Club took place May 22d; course, five 
miles. The race was started at 9 A. M., the finish 
and corrected time beingas follows: 


Length Finish. Corrected. 

PeNN S55 ssp uiseseree neste ss 15.00 10 45 49 I 441 
Mb cscccnsees sésensesenaseus 15.00 10 54 33 I 51 08 
Be €, POMS, vsccecdswescevs ss 15 00 10 53 39 I 51 53 
Gracie .. sb Sas chdv cesses 12.00 15 03 20 1.53 44 
Elsie. ... ccccccccscscccccccecs 15.00 16 04 04 2 00 39 
Little Tycoon.......ccce-sses 16.00 11 03 41 2 03 41 
IgidiouS......0+-sccccesescoe 15.00 Capsized. 


FLORIDA YACHT CLUB ANNUAL REGATTA, MAY 
12TH.—The annual regatta of the Florida Yacht 
Club was sailed on May 12th, over a twenty- 
mile course. The preparatory signal was given 
at 11:05 A.M., the start at 11:15, the yachts cross- 
ing and finishing as follows : 

FIRST CLASS. 


Start. Finish. 
Mikado, Stephens... .....coccs.coces 11 18 26 ane tis 
MSNONS, MEER Yo oes sw oinscice civccscccscs 11 18 42 2 49 09 
Chemaun, David Kemp.............. II 19 OF 2 43 42 
AsTow, CaNOVA. ..00ccccccecccscccccses Il 19 19 ee 

SECOND CLASS. 

Arthur B., Napoleon Broward......... 11 18 00 2 05 19 
Katie B., See eee 11 18 42 2 02 13 
Tempest, ry we pause ss 0een se sesces 11 19 OF Oe 
Hero, Charles Fozzard................ II 19 19 2 01 35 
Elly, John Green........00-+-seeeeeeee II 19 19 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN YACHT CLUB.—This che was 
formerly organized at Burlington, Vt., on May 
16th, with the follow ing officers : President, Ex- 
Gov. J. Gregory Smith ; ; first vice- president, Dr. 
W. S. Webb, of New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. Henry Ballard; treasurer, Horatio 
Hickok; secretary, Joseph Auld; assistant secre- 
tary, TAs Taft; executive committee—U. A. 
Woodbury, W. H.H Murray, A. C. Tuttle, F. W. 
Smith, D. N. Robinson, Rev. C. F. Carter,.Prof. 
N. F. Merrill, Elias Lyman, R. G. a 
Horatio Hickok, Joseph “Auld, A. C. Whiting 
M. Phelps, C. A. Murray, of Burlington ; EE E. 
Smith, of Montpelier; E. C. Smith and S. W. 
Cummings, of St. Albans; J. G. Hines, of Ver- 
ennes; building committee—W. A. Crombie, 
‘lias Lyman, R. G. Severson, George R. Holz, U. 
A. Woodbury. 


FALL RIVER REGATTA.—Four classes of yachts 
sailed in the regatta off Fall River, the course for 
the three large classes being nineteen miles and 
for the small class fifteen. The wind was strong 
and steady all day. The times were: 












CLASS 1. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

Mignon, C. os a 3.45 51 3 38 57 
MRS re 3 45 20 3 42 59 
M. F. Swift, C. F. ey Deskew basses 3 49 57 3 48 39 
Kelpie, C. F. SE. Mosk sesesehe 4 08 42 3 51 32 
Alice, L. A. Buding..........c.seeeees. 3 58 32 3 58 32 
Ada, AO ES Disabled. 
Feireen, F. Smith..... eek ksakwanbinwe Withdrew. 

CLASS 2. 
OE Se er 3.37 43 3.17 43 
Bessie and Essie, N. N. Bearse «23 38 39 3 38 07 
Louise, O. F. Cummings oeseeee ooveg OF ” 3 55 29 
Louisa, Amos Chase..............00. 3 57 32 
Tahena, C. W. Williams.............. Did no not finish. 
Core, BE. Geary c.c cs cckscescess cece Did not finish. 

CLASS 3. 
Alice, C. F. 7. --aend sausamaeocassbn 3.15 58 3 03 33 
Crawl, T. Hill, Jr.. cones 3.17 23 3 08 43 
Zest, C. H. Hatheway...... 203.3528 3:10 12 
Traveler, C. H. Matheson Withdrew. 
en we as whe recnesssescensss Withdrew. 
Climax, E. C, Stetoon.... 2....65.....s000 Disabled. 
Bertha, P. F. Davis 2 50 35 
Paorwse, L.. P. EPOVIS ....00cccccsccccsces 254 11 
PE, Ot MIO was cccs cesses cccess 3 00 17 2 59 29 
M. Louise, C. W. Simmons............ 3 03 54 3 03 06 
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First rize, $30, Mignon; second, $15, Peri; third, 
M. F. Swift. Second class—First prize, $20, 
Atlanta; ‘second, $10, Bessie and Essie; third, $5, 
Louise. Third class—F irst prize, $20, Alice ; sec- 
ond, $10, Crawl; third, $5, Zest. Fifth class—First 
rize, $12, Bertha ; second, $7, Florrie ; third, $3, 
edora, 


SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB held their 
opening sail Decoration day, May 30th. The en- 
tries in the various classes were: Schooners, 
Julia and Ray; first class sloops, Priscilla and 
Galatea ; third class, Medusa and Cinderella; 
fourth class, Espirito and Mona; fifth class, Yseult 
and Beatrice. The course was from Stapleton 
around buoy 10 and return, twenty miles; the 
wind fresh from south and flood tide. The times 
at the finish were : Galatea, 2 hr. 2 min; Cinder- 
ella, 2 hr. 6 min. 15 sec; Medusa, 2hr. 22 min; 
Julia, 2 hr. 35 min. 40 sec.; Espirito, 2 hr. 38 min. 
2 sec; Mona, 2 hr. 40 min. 20 sec.; Yseult, 2 hr. 
46 min.; Beatrice, 3 hr. 4 min. 44 sec. Ray did 
not go to the course, and Julia did not cross the 
line at the finish. Galatea, Cinderella, Mona and 
Yseult win in their classes. 


SouTH Boston YACHT CLUB held an open re- 
gatta May 30th. Winners: First class center- 
boards—Violet, $25; Magic, $15. First class 
keels—Prince Karl, $25; Breeze, $15. Second 
class centerboards—Black Cloud, $20; Sea Bird, 
$12; Lizzie Warner, $8. Second class keels— 
Echo, $20; Lizzie Daly, $12; Aolus, $8. Third 
class centerboards—Tom Cat, $20; Mabel, $12; 
Em-Ell-Eye, $8; Good Luck, $5. Third class 
keels—Fearless, $20; Thelga, $12; Cooper, $8; 
Zelta, $5. Fourth class—Zoe, $15; Victor, $10; 
Wildfire, $5. Fifth class—Minnie, $10; Mist, $5. 


KNICKERBOCKER YACHT CLuB, sailed on May 
30th, over the course from Port Morris around 
the Gangway buoy and home, twenty miles. The 
first signal was given at 10:45 A. M., and at 
10:50 Classes 6 and 7 were started. The turn was 
made as follows: Lorna, 12 hr. 49 min. ; Dora, 
12 hr. 51 min. 30 sec; Adele, 12 hr. 51 min. 38 sec. 


THE NEWARK YACHT CtupB, sailed its fifth 
annual regatta on Newark Bay, the course being 
fifteen miles triangular. Besides the class prizes 
was one for best elapsed time. The start was 
made on the first of the ebb with a good south- 
west breeze, at 2:50PM. The times were: 


CLASS 1.—CABIN SLOOPS. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Alexander F..... 2 59 05 ‘ 40 26 I 4f 21 I 41 21 
Emmy C......... 259 53 4 44 30 I 44 37 I 41 55 
Winnifred........2 59 00 Withdrew. 
Hattie ...........3 02 00 Withdrew. 
Lorretta B........3 00 18 Withdrew. 
CLASS 2.—JIB AND MAINSAIL 
2 54 20 4 34 42 I 40 22 I 40 22 
25541 44036 14455 1 44 39 
25440 4543% 14951 1 49 06 
2 $6 57 43947 414250 1 41 50 
oud 25340 43936 14556 1 4256 
Just Woke Up....2 56 45 4 46 55 I 50 10 1 46 15 
CLASS 4.—CATBOATS OVER 20 FEET. 
Unexcelled ...... 2 48 37 4 44 50 1 56 19 Sevens 
Arrow.......0++. 2 48 38 4y'2 40 2 02 00 2 00 57 
Annie R......... 2 49 35 ithdrew. 
Sprite..... ...... 25200  Withdrew. 
Frank S. .......+ 24839 6©= 4: 39 23 1 50 46 1 50 21 
CLASS 5.—CATBOATS UNDER 20 FEET. 
pi Ee 2 49 03 4 47 00 1 57 58 
Eddie............2 49 11 Withdrew. 


Falcon won on elapsed time, beating the best 
previous record of 1 hour 44 min, 22 sec, 
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I.—ON THE WAY TO THE BOAT. 
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3.-—-WONDERS WHY HE FEELS SO QUEER WHEN THE BOAT ROCKS. 


STARTS TO MAKE NOTES. 


2.——-GETTING COMFORTABLY FIXED, 








AMENITIES. 








4-—AN EXCITING MOMENT. 5.——-WONDERS WHY HE WAS BORN, 





6.—HIS RETURN TO THE OFFICE. 
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